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ADVERTISEMENT. 
| ; 
E public demand has made 
à ſecond edition proper, of 
this third volume of the Origin and 
Progreſs of Language, which com- 
pletes the work;. the firſt volume 


containing the Hiſtory of Language, | 


its origin and progreſs among the 
barbarous nations — The ſecond, con- 
ſidering it as an art brought to 
perfection by nations more civilized, 
and explaining the ſcience and philo- 
ſophy of it—The third, ſhewing how 
words, the doctrine of which had been 
explained in the preceding part, are 
to be put together, ſo as to form what 
we call Style. Of theſe three parts the 
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theory of language conſiſts: and, how- 
ever defective the execution may be, 
I think I can venture to ſay, that the 
plan is as complete and as compre» 
henſive as any that ever was executed, 
or even propoſed upon the ſubject. 


The learned of. this age, though 
they be ſo much occupied with facts 
of natural hiflory, minerals, plants, 
flies, and reptiles, that they have no 
time to apply to the hiſtory and philo- 
ſophy of their own ſpecies; yet I 
ſhould think they would have ſome 
curioſity about an art ſo exceedingly 
uſeful, by which the whole buſineſs 
of human life is carried on; by which 
arts and ſciences have been conveyed 
from man to man, and from nation 
to nation, and from the earlieſt to the 
lateſt ages; and without which they 
could not have been inſtructed in the 
knowledge they value ſo much: for 
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how elſe could they profit by the moſt 
accurate account of inſects, which 
Reaumur has given in ſix volumes in 
quarto, containing the hiſtory of flies 
with two wings, and flies with four 
wings, with a ſupplement to the hiſ- 
tory of flies with two wings; but which 
he very modeſtly intitles not a hiſtory, 
but only Memoires-pour ſervir a I' Hiſ- 
toire des Inſectes. 
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TH E ſubject of this volume is Style, 

the next ſtep in the progreſs of lan- 
guage after the grammatical part is com- 
pleted—A ſubje& of great importance, as 
it is by fyle only that language is made fit 
to anſwer the great purpoſes of life. 


Now that I am fo far advanced in this 
work, I begin to be ſenſible that it is not at 
all of a faſhionable or popular kind. In the 
firſt part of it, which treats of the origin of 
language; I have been led, by my ſubject, to 
give an account of human nature, in what 
may be called its infantine ſtate, ſuch as will 
be thought by many highly derogatory from 
its dignity, and will therefore give great 
offence. My attempt alſo, to revive the old 
philoſophy of Plato and Ariſtotle, will much 
diſpleaſe thoſe who think we have arrived 
to the ſummit of philoſophy and ſcience of 


every kind ; and it will be thought by them 
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a diſgrace to this very learned age, that it 
ſhould be propoſed to us to go to ſchool 
again, and return to thoſe maſters once ſo 
revered by our anceſtors, but now almoſt 
univerſally exploded. | 


It is for the honour of this antient philo- 
ſophy, that there has been no example, as 
far as I know, of any man learned in it who 


was addicted to that mad philoſophy, ſo pre- 
valent in our days, which excludes mind 
from the ſyſtem of the univerſe. The phi- 
loſophers of this kind I have treated not 
only with indignation but contempt, as 
men of whom it may be truly ſaid, what 
Caligula the emperor ſaid moſt falſely of 
Virgil the poet, that they are nullius in- 
genii et minimae dofrinae. To ſuch men, 
whoſe chief motive for publiſhing doctrines 
ſo pernicious to mankind is vanity, and an 
affectation of ſuperior parts, I muſt have 
given moſt deadly offence. 


In my firſt volume, I may be ſaid to have 
attacked human vanity, by what I have ſaid 
of man in his natural ſtate. And, in my 
ſecond volume, I have ſhocked the national 
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vanity by the account I have given of our 
language and poetry, compared with thoſe 
of the antients. But, in this volume, by 
what I have ſaid of e, and of thoſe great 
antient maſters of the writing art, the ſtudy 
and imitation of whom can alone, in my 
judgment, form a good ſtyle, I am afraid I 
have raiſed up againſt myſelf a more for- 
midable ſet of enemies than any I have 
hitherto mentioned ; I mean the faſhionable 
authors of this age, who have acquired great 
reputation as well as profit by their writings, 
and yet muſt be conſcious that it is not 
upan thoſe models they have formed their 
ſtyle. I am deſirous of the praiſe of very 
few; but I would not willingly give offence 
to any; and, if thoſe gentlemen will accept 
as an apology what follows, I ſhall be glad 
of it. In the firſt place, then, if they have 
really formed ſo fine a ſtyle and taſte of 
writing, as they and their admirers ſuppoſe, 
without the aſſiſtance of learning, it is the 
greater praiſe of their. genius and natural 
parts, and they may with juſtice deſpiſe me 
and others who grovel ſo meanly after the 
antients, adoring, at a diſtance, thoſe fool 
ſteps in which we muſt confeſs ourſelves 
B 2. 
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unable to tread. Nor have I ſaid any thing 
of their writings in particular, though I 
have taken the liberty of animadverting 
pretty ſeverely upon the ſtyle of ſome an- 
tient authors. They may, therefore, for 
me, admire themſelves as much as ever ; 
and their panegyriſts may continue to ſet 
them up as ſtandards for ſtyle and compo- 
ſition, and worthy to take the place of the 
old claſſics, when they ſhall be intirely ne- 
glected and forgot. Further, I acknow- 
ledge, that, if I had addreſſed this work to 
them, in which I have fo much extolled 
authors that they do not read or under- 
Rand, it would have been very ill-bred; 
but they ſhould conſider, that I write 
not for them, but chiefly for the ſcholars 
m England, and for the few that the pre- 
valence of the French learning has left yet 
remaining in other parts of Europe, If 
this does not ſatisfy them, nothing remains 
but that they mould continue to abuſe me 
in Magazines and Reviews, by themſelves 
or ſome nameleſs ſcribblers that they inſti- 
gate, ſecure againſt any anſwers from me. 
For, though I think myſelf very much 
obliged to thoſe who correct the many errors 
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- I muſt have fallen into in the courſe of ſo 
long and- ſo various a work, and am ready 
to acknowledge the obligation upon every 
occaſion, I am not ſo meanly vain as to 
value either the cenſure or applauſe of ig- 
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Falſus honor juvat, aut mendax infamia terret, 
Quem niſi mendoſum aut mendacem, 


But, whatever they may ſay of my know- 
ledge of antient learning, they ſhould not, 
out of regard to the credit of the country, 
ſay any thing to the diſparagement of the 
learning itſelf, nor publiſh to the world, 
that a man in Scotland cannot be a good 
Greek and Latin ſcholar, without run- 
ning the hazard of being eſteemed a man 
of no taſte or genius for ſcience *®. For, 


* In the Edinburgh Magazine and Review for the 
month of July 1775, there is a review of Mr Harris's 
Philoſophical Arrangements, which concludes in this 
manner :—* Upon the whole, Mr Harris, even in 
the preſent volume, with all its imperfections, has 
* an elevation of ſentiment that riſes above the ordi- 
* nary reach of mere claflical ſcholars. He may be 
« conſidered as a ſingular exception to a general and 
+ well-founded obſervation, that thoſe who have been 
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though it be true that antient literature 
is much declined among us, it is heartily 
regretted, not only by the ſcholar, but every 
man of ſenſe and lover of his country, as 
the loſs of what was once the greateſt orna- 
ment of this country. 


5 remarkable for their ſkill in Greek and Latin, have 
* ſeldom diſcovered a good taſte, or any talents for 
© philoſophical diſquiſition,? 


What would thoſe ſcribblers be at? Would Ng 
put an end to the grammatical art, which is only 
learned by the ſtudy of theſe languages? Do they not 
know that a rude, imperfect language, ſuch as ours, 
cannot be otherways improved than by the ſtudy of 
more perfect languages? Would they deſtroy all 
beauty, elegance, and even perſpicuity of ſtyle ? 
Would they have our learning and philoſophy to 
ſpeak a language as barbarous as the Germari meta- 
phyſics of Leibnitz, or the Swediſh natural hiſtory 
of Linnaeus, which are not even intelligible, except 
to thoſe who have made a particular ſtudy, of their 
lingos? Ought not the public to reſent ſuch an at- 
tempt to put down our whole ſchool, and a great 
part of our univerſity education, and to render it 
impoſſible for our country ever to make again ſo 
conſpicuous a figure in the great council of the na- 
tion as it does at preſent, by men who derive from 
antient learning, not only the ornaments of ſpeech, 
but an elevation of ſpirit and ſentiment which that 
learning, and that learning only, can beſtoy ? 
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Upon the whole, in an age in which the 
nomenclature of plants, and facts of natural 
hiſtory, are the chief ſtudy of thoſe who pre- 
tend to learning ; and, in the faſhionable 
world, the foppery of modern languages 
and foreign wit (to uſe an expreſſion of my 
Lord Shafteſbury) are reckoned the chief 
accompliſhments, I cannot expect that a 
work of this kind ſhould be much reliſhed, 
Nevertheleſs, I am not ſorry to have left, 
before I die, this memorial behind me, 
that the taſte and knowledge of antient 
philoſophy, and antient literature, was not, 
in the year 1776, wholly loſt in Scotland, 
notwithſtanding the endeavours of certain 
perſons to diſcredit this kind of learning, 
merely from a conſciouſneſs that they them- 
ſelves do not excel in it; for I aver, that 
there is no example of any man who truly 
underſtood the antient learning, and did 
not prefer it to every other. 
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PART II. BOOK V. 4 
OF STYLE. 


INTRODUCTION. 


ANGUAGE being formed in the. 
manner I have deſcribed in the pre- 

ceeding volume, and completed both in ſenſe 
and ſound ; what remains is to apply it to * 
the purpoſe for which it was invented, that 
is, the communication of our thoughts to 
one another. This is done by compoſing, 
either in * or in writing. The com- 
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poſition I here mean is not that by which 
words are put together in ſyntax, or gram- 
matical conſtruction ; for that belongs to the 
grammatical art, and I have already treated 
of it ; but I mean the manner of expreſſing 
our thoughts, and which is commonly 
known by another name, viz. Ayle. For, in 
every compoſition of words, we muſt diſtin- 
guiſh three things; the ſubject or matter of 
the compoſition ; the order or method in 
which that ſubject is treated; and, /a/tly, 
the ſtyle or manner of the expreſſion, which 
may be very different, the ſubje& and me- 
thod continuing the ſame. 


As it is by ſtyle or compoſition that lan- 
guage produces its effect, and anſwers the 
purpoſe for which it was intended, the na- 
ture of this work, which is a general theory 
of language, requires that we ſhould treat 
of it as well as the grammatical part of 
language. 


Compoſition, as I have ſaid, may be ei- 
ther in ſpeaking or in writing ; but of theſe 
two, ſpeaking is ſo much the nobler art, by 
how much language is not only more an- 
tient, but of greater uſe, as well as more 
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difficult invention, than the notation of it 
by characters of any kind, whether al- 
phabetical, hieroglyphical, or, what is more 
antient than either, natural repreſentations 
of things. The affairs of life were con- 
ducted, and the counſels of men directed by 
ſpeaking, long before the writing art was 
invented, nay, are at this day ſo directed 
among the Indians of North-America, whom 
we are pleaſed to call barbarous, but who 
deliberate and determine in matters of pub- 
lic concern with a ſedateneſs, gravity, and 
attention to the ſpeeches of their orators, 
which do not at all favour of barbarity : And 
in antient Greece and Rome, even after the 
invention of letters, their weightieſt affairs, 
both in war and peace, were decided by 
ſpeaking. And as to private and domeſtic 
affairs, they are in all nations conducted 
chiefly by eonverſation or diſcourſe. The 
ſpeaking art has this great advantage too 
above writing, that, in it, the whole beauty 
of language is diſplayed; for not only the 
form of it is ſhewn, that is, the expreſſion 
of our thoughts, but alſo the matter or 
ſound of it. For, in ſpeaking, it is adorned 
with rhythms and accents, and all that can 
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be called the muſic of language, W the 
beauty which an agreeable articulation gives 
to language. And, when to theſe are added 
the proper changes of voice, ſuch as the 
ſuhject requires, and all the various tones 
of ſentiment and paſſion, the ear is not 
only charmed, but the ſenſe more forcibly 
conveyed. Speaking, therefore, may be 
ſaid to be language living; whereas writing 
is nothing but the dead letter and only a 
ſecondary art dependent upon ſpeaking; 
for the beſt way of judging of the written 
ſtyle is to give it voice and pronounce it, 
Whoever, therefore, would excell in writ- 
ing, ſhould begin with forming hig ear, and 
ſhould be ſure that he is a good judge of 
ſpeaking ; by which I do not mean that it 
is neceflary he ſhould be a good reader or 
ſpeaker (for that depends upon natural or- 
gans, of which he may not be poſſelleg) ; 3 
but he ſhould be a judge. of pronunciation, 
and know what will have a good or bad 
effect when it is ſpoken, If he want this 
knowledge, whatever other talents he may 
have as a writer, his compoſition will cer- 
tainly be defective. This obſervation ap- 
plies in a particular manner to all compoſi- 
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tions in writing which are intended to be 
ſpoken, ſuch as orations and dramatic poetry. 
The written orations of Demoſthenes would 
not have had ſuch an effect upon thoſe that 
read them, as we are told -by the antient 
critics they had “, if he had not per- 
fectly underſtood, as we know he did, the 
art of pronunciation; and our Shakeſpeare's 
ſcenes would not pleaſe ſo much, either in 
the reading or repreſentation, if the poet 
himſelf had not been an actor, and ſo 
known what was proper for ſpeaking on 
the ſtage. For though, as it is reported, he 
was a bad performer, yet he muſt certainly 
have been a judge of the art, otherwiſe he 
could not, by what he has written, have 
furniſhed to the player ſuch opportunities 
of diſplaying his talents. 


As, therefore, in compoſition the ſpeak- 
ing art is principal, being that by which the 
merit of writing is to be judged, what we 
ſhall ſay of compoſition muſt be underſtood 
as chiefly applicable to ſpeaking. 


* Dionyſ. Halic. reel rng dervornTos T4 Anpeotuits 
cap. 22, Edit. Hudſon, | 
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In the beginning of this work, I ſaid I 


was to treat my ſubject as a matter of ſci- 
ence. Whether I have performed my pro- 
miſe or not, belongs not to me to judge. One 


thing is certain, that the ſubjects of which 


I have treated, particularly the nature and 
origin of our ideas, and what I have ſaid of 
the grammatical art, are matters of ſcience, 
however I may have handled them. But 
there are many who think, that the ſub- 
Jet I am. now upon does not belong to 
ſcience, and that the merit of ſtyle and 
compoſition is to be determined by what 
they call Taſte, a metaphorical expreſſion 
borrowed from the ſenſe well known by 
that name. And, if the metaphor be exactly 
Juſt, this ſtandard of judgment ſhould be 


intirely from nature, and have nothing to 


do with art, any more than Za/te, properly 
ſo called. And if ſo, the common ſaying is 
certainly juſt, that there is no diſputing 
about taſte. And indeed in this way the 
ſubject appears to have been treated by al- 
moſt all our modern writers, who entertain 
us with a great many words upon the 
ſubject, which import that they have 
ſome confuſed natural feelings of 'what is 
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beautiful or ſtriking in compoſition, but 
give us no zdeas, at leaſt none which they 
have thought proper to explain or de- 
fine; and not being willing, or not able to 
inform us what the thing is, they have re- 
courſe to metaphors and ſimiles, and ſo en- 
deavour to make us conceive what it is 
like, Of this I am ſure I could produce 
many 'examples from French and Engliſh 
books; but, as I read not to cenſure, but 
to be inſtructed, and admire, if I can, I have 
not noted the paſſages, nor will I be at the 
diſagreeable trouble of — for them 
and collecting them. 


Theſe gentlemen are certainly ſo far in 
the right, that, unleſs a man have a natural 
perception of what is beautiful in ſtyle, or 
any other work of Art, and which may be 
called natural taſte, there is no art or ſci- 
ence can give it him. Such a man may be 
a very good geometer, or he may be an ex- 
cellent grammarian, and able to judge whe- 
ther a ſtyle be according to grammatical 
rules; but, unleſs Melpomene has looked on 
his birth with placid afpet *, and given 
* Quem tu, Melpomene, ſemel 

Naſcentem placido lumine videris, Hos, 656. 4. O. 3, 
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him that natural taſte and genius, which is 
neceſſary for the critic as well as the com- 
poſer,” he never can be a true judge of the 


| beauties of ſtyle and compoſition Without 


that gift of Heaven, he is like the man 
who pretends to judge of the merit of a 
tragedy without being ſuſceptible of the 
paſſions of pity or terror. A critic of that 
kind might nibble at the diction, and ſhow 
that the particular words and phraſes were 
not proper; or, if he had a bigher degree 
of underſtanding, he might find fault with 
the conduct of the piece, and prove that the 
unities were not obſerved, or that the events 
were not ſufficiently connected, and did not 
ariſe out of one another in a natural and 
probable manner. But he never could 
reliſh the true beauties of tragedy, nor reap 
the benefit which, according to Ariftotle; 
ariſes from that poem, namely, correcting 
the exceſſes of thoſe paffions of pity and 
terror, by exerciſing them on feigned ſub- 
jects, and in that way leffening the effects 
of them in real life, by making ſuch objects 
familiar to us, 
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It appears, therefore, that in the critical, 
as in other arts, nature has done no more 
than furniſh the materials, that is, the pro- 
per faculties of the mind, as, in this caſe, 
the natural ſenſe of the beautiful in works 
of nature or art. In the ſame manner, 
in the matter of language, ſhe has be- 
ſtowed on us ideas, at leaſt the capacity of 
forming them, and likewiſe the organs of 
pronunciation ; and in muſic, ſhe has given 
us throats capable of varying the voice, by 
different degrees of gravity and acuteneſs, 
and an ear that can perceive thoſe differ- 
ences: But theſe are no more than the 
raw materials, out. of which the art is to be 
formed by the ſagacity and induſtry of man; 
as here, out of the natural ſenſe. of beauty 
in ſtyle and compoſition, is to be formed an 
art, which corrects and improves that natu- 
ral ſenſe, by teaching us to diſtinguiſh accu- 
rately different ſtyles and manners ; to know 
what ornaments belong to each of them; 
and when theſe ornaments are properly uſed. 
This art is what is commonly called amcng 
us the critical art; and it is of it I am now 
to treat. 

Vor. III. C 
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0H AP. I. 


Diviſion of flyle into 7 ingle words, and the 
e tion of thoſe words: — Each of theſe 
. heads ſubai vidid,Caneral len of this 
"NING _ bes. z r 


Y Aube, 7401 not 10 every combination 

of words exprefhng ſome ſenſe; but L 
mean ſuch a combination, as, in regard either 
ofthe words, or the compoſition oftheſt words, 
or both, is ſome way different from ordinary 
diſcourſe *. It has a certain character by 
whiek we diſtinguiſh it, and denominate it 
the hiſtorical, the didactie, the poetia, the epi- 
ſtolary, and the like. Even dialogue writing, 
thougH it Lock in imitation of converfation, is 
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* When the n I", FP Moliere, Aa . 
ſc. 4. aſks his maſter in philoſophy, whether, when he 
calls to his maid Nicol, ap porn nei mes pamonfies, er me 
donura mom bonnet de nuit, it he proſe or verſe? the philo- 
ſopher anſwers, that it is proſe; he might have further 
added, that, though it was /pro/e, it was not Ali. a 
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nevertheleſs different from ordinary conver- 
ſation upon the common affairs of life“. 


Style conſiſts of two parts; the choice of 
words, and the compoſition of thoſe words f. 
And, as the laſt of theſe two is of greateſt 
variety, and diſtinguiſhes moſt the ſeveral 
kinds of ſtyle from one another, we com- 
monly, in Engliſh, denominate the whole 


Of this kind of ſtyle are the dialogues of Plato, and 
alſo the dialogue in our beſt comedies ; which, though it 
be converſation, yet every reader of any taſte will per- 
ceive it to be ſomething above the ſtyle of ordinary con- 
verſation, as much as the tone and manner of the player 
who ſpeaks it, is above that of ordinary converſation, though 
at the ſame time not altogether different from it, if the 
player has a juſt ſenſe of decorum, and the propriety " 
the part which he acts. 


+ Omnis igitur oratio conficitur ex verbis; quorum 
primum nobis ratio ſimpliciter videnda eſt, deinde con- 
juncte. Nam eſt quidam ornatus orationis, qui ex ſingu- 
lis verbis eſt ; alius, qui ex continuatis conjunRiſque con- 
ſat, De Oratore, lib. 3. cap. 37. 


And, to the ſame purpoſe, the Halicarnaſſian, anracm 
wiki ug Ivo teen Trarguras ra ware, us Tt r ixheyy Th 
ea,“, d oy rat T2 Teaypats, xz) ws Thy oben 
TW? Marr Te xas fa (01s 

De Thucyd. Jadicium. p. 237. Edit. Hadfen, - 
C 3 
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from that part, calling ſtyle, in general, by 
the name of compoſition. 


Words taken ſingly are to be conſider- 
ed with reſpect either to their ſound or 
their ſenſe. As to the ſound, they are 
varied in ſeveral different ways that have 
been obſerved by grammarians ; but, with 
reſpect to the ſenſe, or meaning, they are 
only either proper or tropical *, 


As to the ſecond part of ſtyle, or compo- 

ſition, it is more various; but all its variety 
may be reduced under three heads, Firſt, 
the ſound of words in compoſition; ſecondly, 
ehe different ways in which the compoſition 
may be varied by grammatical conſtruCtion ; 


* In this diviſion of ſingle words, I have followed the 
Halzearnaſſian in the paſſage above quoted, where he 
fays, n ixdvyn Twy GTO Xradhr jpogruly oH NYW K SNAG 
* R OvTIRu's we T6 TH xverc Oran ie,, ; XA 
he Ty» Teommen. 16. Cicero, in the paſſage above quoted, 
cap. 38. mentions two other kinds of words, viz. Old, or 
* Obſolete words, and New, that is, words made for the oc- 
cafion, But theſe are only ſubdiviſions of the diviſion 
Which I have given ; for all words, whether old or new, 
are either proper or tropical. And I think it is fitter 
to mention that diſtinction of words, when we come 
to ſpeak of the particular ſtyles in which they may be 
properly uſed, 
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and, 44/0), the ſeveral changes which are 
made in the compotition, by giving a dif- 
ferent turn to the thought, and conſequently 
to the expreſſion. Theſe laſt are called, by 
critics, figures of the ſenſe, as the former are 
called figures of conflruftion. 


Of theſe materials all ſtyle is . for 
it is of theſe materials, differently uſed, 
that the didactic and the hiſtoric ſtyle are 
compoſed ; the xhetorigal and the poetic, 
the ſublime, the pathetic, the ethic, the fa- 
miliar, the epiſtolary, the witty, the hu- 
morous, and whatever other difference of 
ſtyle can be imagined. All theſe may be 
called the colours of ſtyle; and of theſe 1 
propoſe to treat, after having explained the 
materials above-mentioned, of which ſtyle 
is compoſed. 


This is a ſhort ſummary of what is to be 
the ſubject of this book. The gentlemen 
avove-mentioned, who think that nothing 
more is required to make a critic than ge- 
nius and taſte, will, I know, deſpiſe this ex- 
actneſs of order and method. But I hold it 
to be as impoſſible to be a good critic, 
without ſcience, yo which method is ab- 
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folutely neceſſary, as to be a correct ſpeaker, 
er writer, without learning the gramma- 
tical art, or a good performer in muſic, 
without knowing the gamut. Mere prac- 
tice will make one both a judge and a 
performer, to a certain degree, in any art ; 
but it is only ſtudy, and the knowledge of 
the prineiples, that will make him excel 
In any. 


J have only further to ſay, before I con- 
clude this chapter, that I do not propoſe to 
write a full treatiſe of ſtyle and compoſition, 
any more than I have done of grammar, 
But my delign is, ii, to ſhew the whole 
extent of the ſubject, and to lay down a me- 
thod, under which every thing that can be 
ſaid upon it may be brought; and, /econdly, 
to explain ſome things relating to ſtyle, that 
have not been ſufficiently explained; and to 
correct ſome errors that, I think, have been 
fallen into. 


Having premiſed ſo much concerning the 
plan of this part of my work, I begin with 
that part of ſtyle which relates to the choice 
of words; and, fir, I conſider them with 
reſpect to their ſound, 
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CHAP KL 


Of changes made upon the faund of words, 
for the greater beauty and variety com- 
Poſition.— Examples of ſuch changes in 
Greek, — Much fewer in modern languages. 
—Examples of ſome in Engliſh. 


Have already, in the grammatical part of 

my work, ſaid a great deal of the ſound 
of language. What I am now to ſay on 
that ſubye& will reſpe& the changes which, 
in compoſition, it may be proper to make 
upon the {ound of words, for the ſake of 
the pleaſure of the ear. What the ſound of 
primitive words, in any language, ought 
naturally to be, is a matter, as we have 
ſeen®, of very difficuk determination. But, 
with reſpect to compounded words, and ſuch 
as are formed by derivation and flection, 
there are, in regular languages, certain rules 
by which we know what the ſound of them 
ought to be; and what we are to conſider 


* Vol. ii. p. 194. 
C4 
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here, is, the changes or alterations of that 
ſound which they can admit of in compoſi- 


tion, for the purpoſe of pleaſipg the ear. 


The Greeks, in the formation of their 
language, ſtudying the pleaſure of the ear, 
no leſs than the ſenſe, have made, as I have 
ſhown elſewhere *, great alterations in their 
words, for the ſake of a more agreeable 
ſound, by adding, taking away, changing, 
or tranſpoſing letters, But it is not the 
formation of language, of which we are 
now ſpeaking, bur the changes which 
the words, after they are formed, will 
admit of. And, if we know by what rules 
the language is formed, we may know alſo 
how theſe rules may be varied, ſo as to pro- 
duce the deſired effect in b and 
4 the genius of the language be preſerved : 

e. g. The Greeks, i in order to make the 
ſound of their language fuller and ſtronger, 
not contented with the ſound of ſingle 
vowels, have joined together two of them, 
and made what we call diphthongs. Now, 
as vowels are thus joined together, 0 as to 


*Diſſert. 2. on the ſound of the Greek language, an: 
nexed to vol. 11, 
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make one ſound, they may be likewiſe ſepa- 
rated fo as to make two ſyllables. - Accord- 
ingly, we find the Greek poets, and partir 
cularly Homer, frequently do ſo. And, 
it is evident, that it gives a great beauty 
and varlety to their compoſition, as well as 
facility to their verſe. The Latins too, 
uſe it with reſpect to their diphthong ai, or 
æ, as it is commonly written; as when Lu- 
cretius ſays, PAT RIAi tempore iniquo; and, 
Virgil, AuRAl famplicis ignem; where we 
muſt allow, that the change of the word is 
not only commodious for the verſe, but 
agreeable to the ear, and ſuch as makes a 
pleaſant variation in the compoſition. In 
like manner, there are certain vowels in 
Greek, which, by the genius of the lan- 
guage, are contracted, that is, run together 
ſo as to make a ſound different from both, 
and ſometimes from either, not a ſound in 
which both are heard, as in the caſe of 
diphthongs, In this way the vowels aw, «, 
o, co, £0, oo, are run together. Now, as in 
this way, the vowels are contracted, ſo they 
may be likewiſe divided; and accordingly 
we lee they are frequently ſo divided ig 
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Homer; which, beſides the beauty and va- 
riety it gives to his compoſition, aſſiſts him 
very much in making his verſe. Again, 
we have ſeen that, in the formation of the 


Greek language, there was a progreſs (and, 
indeed, it was impoſſible that a work of ſuck 


art ſhould have been at once completed), 
and particularly in the formation of the 
tenſes of their verbs. Now, at the time 
that Homer wrote, it appears, that the old 
tenſes were not out of faſhion; ſo that he 
had the uſe of ſeveral forms of the ſame 
tenſe 7. This gave him 2 liberty, as well 


* Vol. ii. p. 516. & Jag. 
+ Thus, for example, he had the the inänitive three 


forms; for he uſes rurtiwwaan, Turtriun, Of rurri:, AN 
the paſt tenſes he uſes with or without the augment, 
except the preterperfet and pluporſect, which he al- 
ways uſes with the reduplication, or temporal aug- 
ment. But I have obſerved, that Herodotus fome- 
times omits even theſe, Homer alſo adds the ſyllable 
% to the {econd perſons of his verbs, or id and 
zirve da; and to the third perſan ſubjunctive, he adds 
the ſyllable ci, as in af, and Ne and the 
ſame ſyllable he. adds to his datives, as in bogen 
and van ; and to dhe ſame caſe he adds ſametimes the 
ſyllable p., as in Hirn and ocpzopuw. By theſe changes 
upon words, 1 think, Homer has ſufficiently varied and 
enriched his compolition, without ſuppoſing, as ſome 
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as a variety in compoſition, which Virgil 
had not, in whoſe time very few of the old 
forms of verbs, that had been in uſe among 
the Romans, were preſerved. It is not, 
therefore, to be wondered, that Homer's 
verſe is ſo much richer, and more various 
than Virgil's, notwithſtanding all the pains 
which Virgil beſtowed upon his; greater, I 
believe, than ever poet beſtowed. 


There is not, indeed, the ſame liberty 
uſed with words, nor is it fit there ſhould be, 
by the Greek proſe writers as by the poets ; 
þut there is a good deal, which has been 
obſerved by grammarians, and diſtinguiſhed 
by different names, ſuch as Proſtheſis, Epen- 
theſis, Paragoge, and others, which are 
to be found in the common grammars. 
Theſe, in a language in which rhythm and 


critics do, that his language is a mixture of the diffe- 
rent dialects then ſpoken by the ſeveral tribes of Greeks. 
Such a mongrel dialect, I am perſuaded, was never. 
written by any man; and the fact, I believe, was, that 
Homer wrote either the language that was ſpoken in the 
country where he was born and educated, or that way 
uſed by the poets that had written before him, and was 
the eſtabliſhed language of poetry. 
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numbers were fo much ſtudied, are of great 
uſe, and therefore are much uſed by the 
Greek orators. 


The modern languages admit few or no 
changes of this kind upon words ; nor, in- 
deed, is it poſſible that ſuch changes in 
them could be made by any rules of art. 
For, as they are not original languages, 
but have grown out of other languages, 
fuch as the Gothic or Celtic, which are now 
obſolete, ſo that we do not know by what 
rules they were formed; we cannot there- 
fore tell, as with reſpect to the Greek, by 
what rules they are to be altered. The mo- 
dern compolition therefore is, in this reſpect, 
as well as every other, much leſs various 
than the antient. In Engliſh, however, we 
make ſome few changes upon the ſound of 
our words, as in the preterite tenſes, and 
participles of our verbs; in place of J- 
ved, we fay lov'd, a liberty which ought 
to be indulged to poets only, for the ſake 
of their verſe. For, by ſuch abridgements, 
we add greatly to the number of monoſyl- 
lables of our language, already too much 
crouded with them, beſides making the 
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ſound of our language ftill more harſh,” by 
joining together, in the ſame ſyllable, ſo 
many conſonants, which, without the eli- 
ſion of the vowel, -would be ſeparated into 
two ſyllables, as when we ſay condemn'din- 
ſtead of condemned, Milton, in his verſe, 
has uſed a much more judicious eliſion 
when he has run together two vowels, one 
ending the preceding word, and another 
beginning the ſubſequent, as in the follow- 
ing fine verſes, expreſſing ſo well by the 
ſound the idea they mean to convey: 
So he with difficulty* and labour hard, 


Moved on, with difficulty* and labour he. | 
Par. Loft, book 2. V. 1021. N 


In theſe, and many ſuch to be met with in 
this poem, Dr. Bentley, in his edition, has 
marked the eliſion by an apoſtrophe, as I 
have done; and he has obſerved, that in 
this Milton has choſen to follow the La- 
tins, who only abſorbed the vowel in the 
pronunciation, rather than the Greeks, who 
ſtrike it out in writing. 2 


Milton has, in other reſpects, uſed as 
much freedom with ſingle words as the ge- 
nius of the language would permit, and 
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perhaps more. Thus, inſtead off diſdain, 
he has ſaid, ſdain, cutting off the firſt 
fyllable: | 


—— — Lifted ap ſo high, 

I Kain'd ſubjection, and thought one ſtep higher 
Would ſet me higheſt. Par. Loft, book 4. v. 50. 
By a like liberty, from the word inpregnate, 
he has cut off the laſt ſyllable, and made 

It mmpregn : 


As Jupiter 
On Juno ſmiles, when he impregns the clouds 
That ſhed May flowers. Book 4. v. 500. 


Whereas, according to the analogy of the 
language, it ſhould have been impregnates, 
as it is commonly uſed, being derived 
from the barbarous Latin verb impregno ; 
and fometimes, inſtead of eliding letters 
and ſyllables, he has enlarged words, by 
adding ſyllables z as, for example, the cor- 
rupted word hermit, he has reſtored to ita 


proper etymological orthography, and call- 
ed it cremite, as in this line,, 


Embryos and idiots, eremites and friars. 
Book 3. v. 574. 


gee Du Cange's Gloſſary. 
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CHAP. III. 


Of proper words. Diviſton f Met 3 into ra 
+ dical and derroative.—Anothtr  divifion 
of them into ſuch as are of the original 
flock of the language, and ſuch as are 

 fortign.=-Thofe of Latin extrattion mo/ly 
derived from corrupt Latinity.—The rer 
floring them to their genuine Hebie 

| tion a —_— of flple. © 


Come Re to conſider Saks wong not 

as ſound merely, but as having a mean- 
mg. In this view L have already conſider- 
ed them with reſpect to the grammatical 
art; according to which they are divided 
into what is called the parts of ſpeech, and 
have various accents belonging to them, 
which I have endeavoured to explain. But, 
with reſpect to ſtyle and compoſition, they 
are divided, as I have ſaid, into properand 
tropical, or figurative, as they are commonly 
called. By proper, I mean ſuch as denote 
the things they ſtand for in their genuine 
and native ſignification, without any change 
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or inverſion of the natural ſenſe of the 

word“. By tropical, I mean ſuch as are 
applied to ſignify ſomething different from 
what they ſignify in their proper ſenſe, 
and which, therefore, they may be ſaid to 


ſignify by change only, or trandlation from 
one thing to another. | | 


RY 2 a a 


/ 


Proper words are either radical words of 
the language, or they are derivatives ; under 
which I comprehend not only derivatives, 
properly ſo called, but compounded and in- 
fleted words. As to radicals, though, in 
defining what a proper word'is, I have uſed 
the terms genuine and native, it is only in 
oppoſition to the inverted, or unnatural ſig- 
nification of words, as it may be called; 
for there is nothing, either in nature or the 
grammatical art, that determines the proper 
ſignification of a radical word. It is fixed 
by uſe alone; and, as that is variable 
in all living languages, it frequently hap- 
pens that words change their ſignifica- 
tion. When that happens, the ſpeaker, or 


\ 
* They are called in Greek x, mypare, which is 


| literally tranſlated by Horace, dominantia nomina. 


A. Poet. v. 234. 
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writer muſt ſubmit, and muſt uſe the word, 
if he have a mind to be intelligible, in the 
preſent ſenſe of it. For what Horace fays 
of cuſtom is, in this reſpeQ, certainly true: 


— 


Qvem penet, arbitrium, et jut, et norma loguendi. 


It is, however, permitted to a poet to uſe a 
little freedom of this kind; and, according- 
ly, Milton has uſed many words in a ſenſe 
different from that which they denoted, I 
believe, even in his time. Thus the word 
buxom, in Engliſh, did antiently ſignify 
yielding, or obedient*; and therefore Mil- 
ton has made it an epithet to the air , tho”, 
I am perſuaded, that in his days it had loſt 
that original ſignification, and was uſed to 
ſignify much the ſame thing that it now 
ſignifies, in which ſenſe it is uſed by Mil- 
ton in other paſſages, as when he ſays 
of Euphroſyne, that ſhe is 
80 buxem; blyth, and debonair. 


® See the word in Johnſon's 3 


+ Winnows the buxem air. 


Vor, III. D 
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But, though proper words have no mean- 


ing but what cuſtom gives them, it is 


otherwiſe with reſpect to derivatives; for 


they have what may be truly called a pro- 


per and natural ſignification, being ſuch as 
is aſcertained by grammatical rules; and, as 
it depends upon the etymology, it may be 
called the etymological ſignification. When 


ſuch words loſe this ſignification, and de- 
note ſomething elſe, not correſpondent to 


their etymology, it is an abuſe and corrup- 
tion of language, but ſuch as is very com- 
mon in modern languages ; to which, if it 
be once firmly eſtabliſhed, we muft ſubmit, 
as well as to other abuſes introduced by cuſ- 
tom. But, if the word has not deviated 
very far from its proper meaning, or if the 
ule of it, in another ſenſe, is not fixed by 
conſtant and uniform cuſtom, I hold it to be 
a propriety and beauty of ftyle to'uſe it in 

its true etymological ſignification. | 


There is another diviſion of words in 
mixt languages, ſuch as ours, that deſerves, 
in this matter, to be attended to: It is into 
the native words of the language, ſuch as 
thoſe in Engliſh, which are derived from 
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the Saxon, the original ſtock of the lan- 
guage, and foreign words, that is, thoſe de- 
rived from other languages. In Engliſh, we 
have a great many words borrowed from the 
Latin, but a Latin much corrupted, in which 
the words were changed from their proper 
and claſſical ſignification. To reſtore them 
to that ſignification makes the ſtyle both pro- 
per and learned. Of this I ſhall give an ex- 
ample or two from our learned poet Milton. 
He deſcribes Eve as going forth with a 
pomp of winning graces attendant on her, 
book 8. v.61. Here the word pomp is uſed, not 
as It is at preſent, to ſignify /howw or gſtenta- 
tion, but in its proper and etymological ſenſe, 
which is to denote a?endance upon any one, 
either for honour or defence ; or, as it is 
expreſſed by a French word, now uſed in 
Engliſh, e/corte*. Another example is, his uſe 
of the word intend, in that paſſage of Satan's 


* Homer ſays, that Bellerophon went to Lycia, 


Ow vr A Hnr. II. k. v. 171. 
that is, attended or conducted by the Gods. And, in 
imitation of him, Herodotus, ſpeaking of the Perſian 
conſpirators that deſtroyed the Magi, ſays, that they 
went upon that enterpriſe bel Topnn Ku ö; lib. 3» 
cap. ef. This is the original and proper fignification of 
D 2 
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ſpeech in the ſecond book, where he deſires 

the devils, while he was away on the adven- 
ture which he had undertaken, to intend 
at home, while that ſhould be their home, 
what beſt might eaſe their preſent milery ; 
where the word intend is uſed in its proper 
ſignification of bent or application to any 
thing ; and in this ſenſe F Latins ſay, in- 
tendere animum. Whereas, incorrupt Latinity, 
from which we have taken it, it figni fies to 
deſign or project any thing“; and in this 
ſenſe we now uſe the word intend, our words. 
of Latin extraction being formed, as I have 
obſerved, moſtly from ſuch Latinity. 


the word, being derived from the verb rim. From. 
thence it came naturally to ſignify what we call a pro- 
ceſſion, as pompa funebris, that is, the attendants upon a. 
funeral, walking in ſuch order as to make a ſhow, and 
attract attention; and from thence again, by & corrup- 
tion natural enough, it came to ſignify ſhow, or oſlen- 
tation of any kind. In this ſenſe it is uſed, even by 
the Roman claſfic writers; but Milton, who forms his 
ſty le upon the Greek originals, and not upon the Latin 
imitations of them, has reſtored the word to its proper 
and etymological ſignification. To trace, in this way, 
the progreſs of words through their ſeveral ſtages, makes. 
a kind of hiſtory of language; curiout and COON 
enough. 


* See Du Cange's Gloſſary. 
"BL 
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I ſhall give another example from the 
ſame author. It is the uſe of the word oh- 
ſerve, which, in our common language, is 
a word of no force and emphaſis ; but, in 
good Latinity, it is a word of great ſignifi- 
cancy ; and, in this claſſical fenſe, it is uſed 
by Milton in his firſt book, where, ſpeaking 
of the hoſt of fallen angels drawn up and re- 
viewed by Satan, he ſays, 


Thus far theſe beyond 
Compare of mortal proweſs, yet ob/erwsd 
Their dread commander. v. 587. 


where it denotes, as in Latin, ob/erved with 
particular attention ; or, as it is expreſſed by 
one native Engliſh word, marked. 


The laft example I ſhall give, is likewiſe 
from the ſame author, where, ſpeaking of 
Helen, he calls her Fove-born Helena, in 
thoſe beautiful lines in his Comus, where he 
makes the enchanter ſay to the lady, when 
he recommends his cup to her, 


Not that Nepenthe, which the wife of Thon, 
InEgypt gave to Jove-born Helena, 

Was of ſuch power to ſtir up joy as this, 
To life ſo friendly, or ſo cool to thirſt. 


D 3 
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Here the Engliſh word Born, which anſwers 
to the Latin word natus, he has uſed in the 
claſſical ſenſe of natus; for the Romans ſaid, 
natus ex patre, as well as ex matre ; where- 
as, in common Engliſh, we ſay only, born 


of the mother. 


In this way, I find Dr. Middleton, the au- 
thor of the life of Cicero, has uſed a great 
many words, which gives a peculiar proprie- 
ty and elegance to his ſtyle ; and, I think, 
for that reaſon, as well as others, he may be 


reckoned among the moſt claſſical writers 
that we have had of late *. \ 


* I will give ſome few examples from this author, 
among many that might be given, Di/cipline, in the 
common acceptation of the word, ſigaihes the exaction 
of any thing with ſeverity, and ander the terror of 
puniſhment, and ſometimes the puniſhment itſelf ; but, in 
genuine Latinity, it ſignifies that ſtudy or exer. iſe by which 
any thing is to be lęarnt; and, by an eaſy tranſlation from 
this its proper and etymological ſignification, it is made 
to denote what is ſo learned; and, in general, any ſyſ- 
tem of doctrines and inſtitutions that have ariſen from 
teaching and practice. In the firſt of theſe ſenſes it is 
uſed by Dr. Middleton, where he ſays, ' Cicero had now 
run through all that courſe of diſcipline, which he lays 
* down as neceffary to form the complete orator ; Life 


of Cicero, vol. 3. p. 36. edit. 3. And, in the other 
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CHAP. IV. 


Of Tropes, and different kinds of them, 
particularly of Metaphors. Metaphers 
uſed from neceſſity, as well as for orna- 


ment, —Obſervations on the uſe of Meta- 
phors, 


HE next kind of words of which 1 am 
to treat, according to the method 1 
have laid down, is tropical or figurative 


ſenſe, it is frequently uſed by the Doctor, as in thoſe 
paſſages where he ſpeaks of the diſcipline of the ſtate. 
In this laſt ſenſe, the word is of common uſe when ap- 
plied to military inſtitutions ; as when we ſay the 4% 
cipline of the army. — The word oppre/5, in Engliſh, is 
commonly applied only to per/ons; but, according to the 
claſſical uſe, it is equally applicable to ing. Thus they 
ſay in Latin, Ce/ar patriæ libertatem oppreſſit, which the 
Doctor has tranſlated when he has ſaid, that Czfar formed 
* a deſign of oppre//ing the liberty of his country,” vol. 
I. p- 34. Again, the word, in its common uſe in En- 
gliſh, ſignifies only to preſs too hard, ſo as to hurt; but, 
in genuine Latinity, it ſignifies to preſs a thing ſo as to 
cruſh or deſtroy it altogether, the prepoſition ob having an 
intenſive force in compoſition, Accordingly, when a man 
as killed by a houſe falling upon him, they ſay, rune 
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words. Thoſe which were the ſubject of 
the preceeding chapter are what Horace 
calls :nornata nomina et verba*, and make no 
more than plain ſpeech ; whereas thefe I am 
to ſpeak of in this chapter make fine or 
ornamental language, and are treated of by 
all the writers upon rhetoric and poetry, to 
which they are thought chiefly to belong. 


A trope, as I have already defined it, is a 
change of a word from its native and ge- 
nuine {1gnification to another that is diffe- 
rent. This change is grounded upon ſome 


dium ofpreſſus eft; and in this ſenſe Doctor Middleton 
has commonly uſed the word, —In like manner, the 
word reconcile, in Engliſh, is applied only to friends, 
not to friendſhips ; but, in Latin, they fay recenciliare 
amicitiam, as well as amices, The Door, therefore, 
has ſaid, that a friend/oip cannot be ſaid to be recen- 
ciled, which was never interruped ;* 46. . 248. In the 
ſame claſſical ſenſe, he has uſed the words perpetual, in- 
pocence, abſtinence, piety, &c. And, upon the whole, Ithink 
that, both for the choice of wards, and the compoſition 
of them, the Doctor is to be numbered among the chief of 
the few claſſical writers of this age, though I know that 
his ſtyle has ſo much of the antient faplicity, and ſo little 
of the modern 6þrilliancy (that I may uſe an Anglified 
French word, to expreſs what we have chiefly learned 
fom the French), as not to pleaſe the many, 


* A, Poet. v. 234. 
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connection or relation betwixt the things 
ſignified by the two words; and the con- 
nection muſt be ſuch as is well known, 


otherwiſe it will be an ænigma, or riddle, 
rot a trope. 


As the eg and relations of things 
are various, ſo alſo there are various kinds 
of tropes; for things are connected as ge- 
nus and ſpecies, or as both ſpecieſes of the 
ſame genus. There is, therefore, a trope 
from the genus to the ſpecies, and vice ver/a, 
and from one ſpecies to another . Things 


* Tropes of this kind are comprehended under the 
general name of Hnecdoche. The transference is from 
the genus to the ſpecies, when Homer, inſtead of ſay- 
ing that a ſhip was moored, ſays, that ſhe was fixed, 
or made to ſtand, mug de por 5 irnze; for mooring 
is a ſpecies of the general idea of fixing : It is a very 
common figure, and eaſily underſtood by the thing 
to which it is applied, as in this inſtance to a ſhip; 
See Arift. Peet. c. 21. From the ſpecies to the genus, 
as when Homer ſays, ag ago. Baku 3 where 
marble, which is one ſpecies of ſtone, is put for the ge- 
nus. From ſpecies to ſpecies, as when the ſame poet 
uſes the word van for igvoz:; and again, ive for 
Tat 3 As where he ſays, xa ano Jux i $2UT Hy and 
rau Gather Yanktw , becauſe both, ſays Ariſtotle, denote to 
take away ſomething; ib, So that they are both ſpecieſes 
of-the ſame genus, viz. taking away. 
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alſo are connected as whole and part; and 
hence ariſe two other kinds of tropes, one 
from the whole to the part, the other from 
the part to the whole *. Further, things have 

various accidents attending them; and, by theſe 
accidents, the things are denoted T. Again, 
there are circumſtances which precede things, 
or are ſubſequent to them ; and, from theſe 
alſo the things are denominated f. Again, 


From the whole to the part, as when Homer 
ſays, di“ tren ann; gag rux ru Botoci; 1. 12. 
. 105. Where the whole ox is put for his hide, of 
which the ſhields were made. Again, from the part 
to the whole, when the ſame poet ſays, Tay Y av 
x:Qany meer, where the head is pot for the whole 
man. Of the ſame kind is the common epithet he gives 
the Greeks, of wn, which, from a ſingle part of ar- 


mour, denotes the whole, Both theſe tropes are likewiſe 
ranked under H necdeche. 


+ Thus Homer ſays of rowers, ” Toole eg vowe 3 
and of people travelling in chariots, he ſays, 5 % mar pug 
cu. Guys; where, from the accident of whitening the 
water, rowing is denoted ; and, from the ing of the 
yeke, driving in a carriage. This trope is likewiſe call- 
ed /ynecdeche, and is much uſed by the poets, becauſe 


it paints the object, and, as it were, ſets it before our 
eyes. 


t From what precedes, as when Homer ſays, ee &% 
wahnew Cem, where the defloxering of a virgin is ex- 


preſſed by the preceding circumſtance, of looſening the 
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a man is connected with his father, with 
his country, or, with any quality in him 
that is remarkable and diſtingniſhing ; and 
hence three kinds of tropes . Another 
tcope is, when a thing is denominated from 
another thing, or perſon, to which it re- 


fers Þ. 


} 


All theſe, and ſeveral more, are explain- 
ed at large in treatiſes that have been writ- 
ten on rhetoric and poetry; but I do not 
know that they are any where better ex- 
plained, and illuſtrated by examples from 


virgin zone, or girdle. Again, the trope is from what 
follows to what goes before, as when he uſes the word 
vant, which ſignifies, to ſpoil a dead man of his arms, 
inſtead of owe, to hill bin; becauſe the one, in thoſe 
days, followed the other. This alſo is a ſpecies of the 
ſynecdoche, and is much uſed by poets. 


* Thus we ſay Pelides for Achilles ; the Macedonian or 
the Stagirite, for Alexander or for Ariſtotle ; the Orator 


for Deme/thenes; and the Poet for Homer, This trope is 
called Antonomaſia. . 


+ As when we ſay Ceres inſtead of Bread; Bacchus in- 
ſtead of wine; Vulcan inſtead of fire. It is called Meto- 


nymy, a very general name, and which may be applied to 
all rropes, vs 
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Homer, than in the life of Homer, written, 
as ſome think, by Dionyſius the Halicar- 


naſſian, and publiſhed by Gale among the 
Opuſcula Mytholegica. 


There is a trope, commonly ſo called, 
which I mention, becauſe it is truly no 
trope, unleſs by the uſe of another trope 
called abaſe, The trope I mean is Onoma- 
topocia; by which the word is not changed 
in its ſignification, but created. Of this 
kind many inſtances are given from Homer, 
of words, which, it is ſaid, he formed from 
the ſound of the things expreſſed by them *. 
Whether he formed them or not, I hold to 
be very doubtful ; and I rather incline to be 
of opinion that many of them, mentioned 
by the commentators, were original words 
in the language. For it is certain that there 


are many ſuch in every language, at leaſt 


The author, above quoted, of the life of Homer men- 
tions the words Jum, agafoc, Sega, amd the ve. bs oxtu 
and «fy. But why ſhould Homer have created theſe 
words, any more than other words he mentions, ſuch as 
uon, inflare ; 3 TerGuw, fſecare; uixacla, aagare ; Beorrar, fe- 
Aare; which he acknowledges were names impoſed upon 
the things by the firſt formers of the language, 


— 
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every language of att, and particularly in 
Engliſh, as, for example, the words bar, 
crack, grunt; guiꝑle, &c. which certainly are 


not the creation of any particular author, 
but as old as the language. 


I ſhall conclude what 1 have to ſay of 
tropes by ſome obſervations on the meta- 
phor, the moſt common of all tropes, being 
uſed in common converſation, and often 
from neceſſity, as well as for ornament. The 
word, in its proper and etymological ſignifi- 
cation, will apply to every kind of trope; 
for it denotes a change or transference, a 
accordingly it is rendered into Latin by the 
word tran/latio *®, And it is defined by 
Ariſtotle in ſuch a manner as to comprehend 
ſeveral of the tropes that I have before 
mentioned; but, according to the common 


* See Cicero dr Oratore, kb. 3. c. 38. where he calls 
every figurative, or tropical word, werbum tranſlatum ; 3 
and ſpeaks of the modus tranftrendi verbi, as applicable 
to every way of uſing a word, except in its proper ſigniſica- 
tion. 

7 Merappoga & cru dM aMoryi inPred, 1 are. ym; 
57% i, Jog, ” avs udu; deri tog ” Ade didug iT iideg, 1 ard 
76 G 3 cap. 21, Poet, This definition comprehends 
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uſe of the word, it is that kind of trope 
which is taken from the reſemblance, ſimi- 
litude, or analogy, that one thing has to an- 
other *, Tt may be called the o:tty trope; 
for it is in it that wit chiefly conſiſts; and it 
is, as Ariſtotle has obſerved, the ſign of 
good natural parts. For it ſhews a com- 
prehenſive mind, that can collect together 


ſeveral ſpecieſes of the ſynecdoche above-mentioned ; but 
it is only the laſt part of it, viz. Kr v arwnoyer, which 
makes what is commonly called a metaphor, in contradiſ- 
tinQtion to other tropes, 


It is thus defined by the author cher andhbloncd 
of the life of Homer, MeTzxPoga cr ano TE x. ande- 
b ToayuaTy ip ET*gov farTErNVEY Marty Hire TYG cjPow 
avanoys ouorryro;g, This definition perfectly coincides 
with the laſt part of the definition from Ariſtotle, men- 
tioned in the preceding note; and the examples he 
gives of it agree perfectly with thoſe given by Ariſtotle. 
For example, he ſays that Homer calls the top of a 
mountain the head; for, ſays he, what the head is to 
a man, the ſame the top of a mountain is to the moun- 
tain » oy yu? N οο EX xoę un reg arl2wmory uro Xa 1 
cexpwgtiz e7g0; 70 opoe. And of the ſame kind is the in- 
ſtance given by Ariſtotle of the expreſſion of the evening 
of life for old age; for, ſays he, what the evening is to 
the day, old age is to life; cap. 21. 
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different things under one reſemblance or 
likenels *. 


I have ſaid, that it is the trope moſt uſed 
in converſation, ; therefore Ariſtotle ſays, 
that it is the fitteſt for Iambics, that is, the 
verſe of dramatic poetry; becauſe that poe- 
try is the imitation of diſcourſe or conver- 
ſation T. And, accordingly, the ſtyle of the 
Greek tragedy is very metaphorical, 


I have alſo obſerved, that we often uſe 
metaphorical words, not by way. of orna- 
ment, but for want of proper terms ; as 
when we ſay the FooT, of a hill, or of a 
chair, or a table, with many like expreſ- 
ſions T. And there is a ſet of words, I be- 
lieve, in all languages, which are metapho- 


* 7uPring torr onpricry 70 yas w jrraPrging To d Hole been 
eri; cap. 22. 


+ Poet. cap. 22. 


t This is obſerved by Cicero, Tertius ille modus 

* transferendi verbi late patet, quem neceſſitas genuit, 

* inopia coacta, et auguſtiis; poſt autem delectatio ju- 

* cunditaſque celebravit. Nam, ut veſtis frigoris depel- 

« Jendi cauſa reperta primo, poſt adhiberi cœpta eſt ad 

* ornatum etiam corpcris, et dignitatem; fic verbi 
WH 
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rical, but, for want of other words, are con- 
ſtantly uſed as proper, ſo that the metaphor 
is entirely overlooked. The words I mean 
are thoſe expreſſing the operations of mind, 
which are commonly tranſlations from bo- 
dily operations. Such are the words reflect, 
ponder, ruminate, and the like. 


It is, I believe, for this reaſon that barba- 
rous languages are obſerved to be figura- 


© tranſlatio inſtituta eſt inopiæ cauſa, frequentata delec- 
«© tationis;* De Oratore, lib. 3. cap. 38. And he proceeds 
to gixe very proper examples from his own language of 
this figure being uſed from neceſſity: Nam gemmare, 
witeis, luxuriem uſe in berbis, lætas ſegetes, etiam ruſtici 
dicunt; 16. Here we may obſerve, that it is no im- 
peachment of the ſimplicity of Virgil's exordium of 
the Georgics, that he has uſed the expreſſion tas ſege - 
tes, which, it ſeems, was commonly uſed by the far- 
mers. Nor is his denoting the time of plowing by the 
ſtars to be conſidered as figurative, fince the farmers in 
thoſe days regulated their plowings and ſowings by the 
riſing and ſetting of certain ſtars, as we do by the days 
of our calendar months. The expreſſion, therefore, 
among us, would be highly figurative, ſo as not to be in- 
telligible, except to the learned reader ; whereas, among 
the Romans, it was a ſimple and common phraſe. This 
ſhews the neceſſity of underſtanding exactly both the 
language of a people, and their cuſtoms and manners, 
in order tobe able to judge certainly of the ſtyle of their 


authors. 
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tive, which by many is thought to be a 
ſign of their richneſs; whereas I hold it to 
be a proof of their poverty. For, not being 
able to expreſs a thing by its proper name, 
they are naturally driven to tell what it is 
like. The moſt perfect language is, there- 
fore, that which has proper names for eve- 
ry thing, and uſes figurative words only by 
way of ornaments — 

Another obſervation proper to be made 
is, that we cannot underſtand perfectly a 
metaphorical expreſſion, unleſs we know 
the proper meaning of the word; for we 
cannot tell whether two things be like or 
not, if we do not know them both. Who- 
ever, therefore, borrows a metaphor from a 
thing that he does not underſtand, will be 
apt to apply it very improperly. And, as the 
whole beauty and elegance of the tropical or 
figurative ſtyle depends upon this know- 
ledge, every dictionary, or other book ex- 
plaining words, ſhould diſtinguiſh accurate- 
ly betwixt the proper and figurative mean- 
ing of a word; and, beginning with the 
proper, ſhould from thence deduce the me- 


Vol. III. E 


$ 
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taphorical uſe. And I will take it upon me 
to ſay, that a dictionary, which only gives 
you different ſignifications, without diſtin- 
guiſhing what is proper from what is figu- 
rative, is imperfect in its kind. The moſt 
perfect dictionary, in this reſpect, I have ever 
ſeen, is that which the French Academy 
have given of their language, where there 
is another diſtinction made of words, which, 
I think, is alſo proper, between thoſe that 
are of low-and vulgar uſe, and thoſe that 
are proper for the high or grave ſtyle. And, 
upon the whole, I think it is, in every re- 
ſpect, a moſt complete dictionary, ſuch as 
does much honour to that learned body, 


Another obſervation I ſhall make is, that 
it is a great fault in ſtyle when the meta- 
phors are too much crouded ; for, if they 
are not clear, it becomes a riddle ; or, tho 
they be, the compolition is diſagreeable, 
becauſe it is the affectation of wit; and 
ſuch a ſtyle puts me in mind of a kind of 
game that I remember to have played at, 
called zohat is it lite? This exceſs is avoid- 
ed by all the great writers of antiquity 
and if, at any time, any of them fall into it, 
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they do not eſcape the cenſure of the critic: 
And Plato particularly is, on that account, 
found fault with by the Halicarnaſſian. 
But there was one .kind of compolition 
among them, which was profeſſedly figura- 
tive to ſuch a degree, as to be almoſt znig- 
matical. This was the chorus of the an- 
tient tragedy, of which I ſhall have occa- 
lion to ſay more afterwards, | 


My laſt obſervation upon this trope is, 
that, as it requires, according to Ariſtotle's 
obſervation, genius and fancy; ſo it re- 
quires allo a great deal of knowledge of 
different arts and ſciences, and likewiſe 
of the common affairs of life, if we have a 
mind to adorn our ſtyle much in this way. 
For theſe are the materials of which meta- 
phors are made; and, beſides thoſe requi- 
ſites, there muſt be a correct taſte, by which 
we are taught to know what 1s proper and 
becoming, and ſuitable to the genius of our 
work. This is only to be acquired by the 
ſtudy of rules, and by the forming our ſtyle 
upon the beſt models. And, in general, 
there are three things abſolutely neceſ- 
lary for fine writing. Fit, Natural ge- 
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nius, without which nothing truly excel- 
lent can be performed in any art. Secondly, 
Various knowledge, which furniſhes the 
materials to work upon. And, thirdly, 
The knowledge of the rules of the art. 


\ Thoſe, therefore, who think that genius 


alone is ſufficient to make a fine writer, or 
good artiſt of any kind, have but a very im- 
perfect knowledge of the extent of the art, 
or rather do not know that it is at all an 
art, or, being an art, that it requires may 
terials to work upon, 
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CHAE.-Yv; 


Of the ſecond part of ſtyle, vis. Compoſition, 
— Thais conſidered, firſt, with reſpet to 
found. —That diverſified in the learned 
languages by muſical tones and rhythms, 
which we have not.—The ſound, there- 
fore, in our compoſition, can only be va- 
ried by the order of the words, and by 
periods. —Fach of theſe conſidered, and 
illuſtrated by examples. 


Come now to ſpeak of the ſecond part 

of ſtyle, viz. compoſition, of ſo much 
greater power and influence than ſingle 
words, that the whole, as I have obſerved, 
1s not improperly denominated from it. For, 
by different compoſition, we make different 
ſtyle of the ſame words; and, in the ſame 
ſtyle, it gives a variety, which it is impoſ- 
ſible any choice of words can give. Now, 
in all arts, and in the art of compoſition, no 
leſs than in any other, there can be no plea- 
{ure or true beauty, without variety. For, 


though the compoſition were in itſelf ever 
E 3 
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ſo perfect; yet, if it be not agreeably va- 
ried, it will ſoon diſguſt and offend. Dio- 
nyſius the Halicarnaſſian has written a 
treatiſe of compolition, very often quoted in 
the courſe of this work, in which, though 
he has only treated of one third part of it 
according to my diviſion, viz. the ſound *; 
yet, even this he makes of ſuch importance, 
that he compares it to the rod of Minerva 
in Homer, which could transform a beggar 
into a king, or hero, or vice verſa. In 
like manner, ſays he, of common, or even 
mean words, a certain compoſition will 
make {ine poetry or proſe ;z and, contrari- 
wile, bad compoſition will diſgrace the belt 
words; and he gives examples of both f. 


* The name in Greek for this part of compoſition is, 
2v:I:o;3 and therefore the work of Dionyſus is entitled 
Wel CYOAKTWY Seid. This we muſt diſtinguiſh from 
the grammatical conſtruction of words, called in Greek 
rates from whence our Engliſh word fnrax. The 
name the Greeks gave to what we call ſtyle or compoſi- 
tion is zb, which, by its etymology, ſhews that the 
Greeks thought /pcaxzug the principal work of compoſi- 
tion. 


4 Sce Seed cu. begue, $ 4. and what is ſaid upon this 
ſubjec in the beginning of my third diflertation, annexed 
to vol. 2. | 
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It is this part of compoſition that I am 
now to treat of; for the reader will remem- 
ber, that I have ſaid compoſition was varied 
in three ways; by ſound, by figures of 
conſtruction, and, Jay, by figures of the 
ſenſe. 


As to the ſound, or material part of lan- 
guage, as I call it, I have treated of it very 
fully in the preceeding volume. I there 
divided it into three parts, articulation, ac- 
cent, and rhythm, and endeavoured to ſhew 
the effects of all the three in compoſition. 
The articulation of our modern languages, 
according to the account there given of it, 
is rude and barbarous, compared with that 
of the learned languages; neither is it ſof- 
tened by the muſic which belonged to thoſe 
languages, conſiſting of their accents, which 
were muſical tones, and their rhythms, 
which were compoſitions of long and ſhort 
{yllables, and made what may be called the 
time. of their ſpeech. We cannot, therefore, 
have any thing in our language like the num- 
bers or melody of the Greek and Latin; ſo 
that we want what the Halicarnaſſian reckon- 
ed ſo great a beauty in the Greek compolt- 
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tion; and there remain to us only two things, 
by which cur ſtyle can be varied, and made 
agreeable to the ear, viz. the order or ar- 
rangement of the words; and, ſecondly, 
compoſition in periods of different lengths, 
and conſiſting of more or fewer members, 
likewiſe. of different np ret 


As to the order of the words, I have 
ſhewn, in the preceeding volume, book 3. 
c. 10. &c. how much the antients excelled 
us likewiſe in that. It was by the liberty 
of arrangement, which the genius of their 
language allowed, that they produced thoſe 


* Cicero,. in his Orator- ad Mi Brutum; c. 44. men- 
tions three things relative to the ſound of compoſition. 
His words are, collocabuntur igitur verba, aut ut inter 
ſe quam aptiſſime cohaereant extrema cum primis, eaque 
* ſint quam ſuaviſſimis vocibus; aut ut forma ipſa concin- 
* nitaſque verborum conficiat: orbem ſuum ; aut ut com- 

« prehenſio numeroſe et apte cadat.” The Sr is, what L 
call the order or arrangement of the words; the f- 
cend is the period; the third is the numbers or rhythms, 
And as to the accents, which made the melody. of the 
Greek language, it ſeems Cicero did not think them of 
tuch conſequence in the Latin compoſition as to men- 
tion them. The two firſt beauties of compoſition we 


may have, as I have ſaid, in our language; the — 


two we cannot have. 9, 
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numbers, which were thought ſo eſſential 
to all fine compoſition, and particularly to 
the oratorial. And I have further ſhewn, 
that this liberty of arrangement, as uſed by 
the great authors of antiquity, did not only 
not impair or obſcure the ſenſe, but inforced 
it“. However, though we cannot, even in 
this ſingle article of arrangement, come up 
to the beauty of antient compoſition, we 
may do a great deal by it, more than is 
commonly beheved. 


And, in the firſt place, by mixing our 
words properly, joining thoſe of harſh 
ſound with thoſe of better, and polyſyl- 
lables, where we can find them, with mono- 
ſyllables, we may ſoften, in ſome degree, 
the native rudeneſs of our northern dialect ; 
and I am not ſure but that ſomething may 
be made of the variety of our accents, ſuch 
as they are, even in our proſe compoſition. 
I have ſhewn that our verſe is made by 
them; and, if fo, I do not ſee why our 
proſe compoſition may not be agreeably di- 
verſified, by a judicious mixture of accent- 
ed and unaccented, or, to ſpeak more pro- 


* Diſlert, 3. annexed to vol. 2..p. 572. eg. 
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perly, loud and ſoft ſyllables ; (for the reader 
muſt always remember, that I do not uſe ac- 
cent, in the claſſical ſenſe of the word, to 
denote a variation of tone upon the ſyllable; ) 
but we muſt take care not to make verſe of it, 
nor bring it even near to verſe, This is as 
great a fault in our compoſition as it was rec- 
koned in the antient; for our accents, like 
their quantities, muſt be ſo mixt in the com- 
polition, and ſo little aſtricted to rule, that, 
though the effect of them be felt even by 


the vulgar, they are not perceived, except 


by the critic. I muſt therefore take upon 
me to condemn all that has been written of 
late in the rhapſody ſtyle, or meaſured proſe, 
as it is called by ſome, where the numbers 
are ſo apparent, that they are perceived by 
every body. It is a ſtyle hobbling between 
verſe and proſe, of which I do not approve; 
at the ſame time, I cannot help thinking, 
but that thoſe accents which make our 
verſe would have ſome effect upon our 
proſe, if properly uſed, though L do not 


know that it has been attended to by any 
body. 


But, ſetting aſide all conſideration of the 
acccnts, the arrangement of the words 1s 


* 
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what gives a turn to a ſentence, that is 
either pleaſing to the ear, or uncouth and 
diſagreeable. That this is the caſe in high 
compoſition, muſt be evident to any one 
who will take the trouble to put the words 
out of the order in which the author has 
placed them, and take down the fentence in 
the manner I have taken down that fine 
period of Milton, in the beginning of the 
tecond book of Paradiſe Loſt * ; by which 
not only the pleaſure of the ear is loſt, but 
the ſenſe and ſpirit of the compoſition flat- 
tened and enervated. I will give another 
example from the proſe writings of the 
lame author : It is the period with which he 
begins his Liconoclaſtes, or anſwer to King 
Charles's Ev 2 CTINDEN It runs thus. To 
* deſcant on the misfortunes of a perſon 
fallen from ſo high a dignity, who hath 
* alſo paid his final debt both to nature and 
* his faults, is neither of itſelf a thing com- 
* mendable, nor the intention of this diſ- 
* courſe . Now, let the order of the words 


* See vol. 2. p. 358. 
+ I will here add the ſequel of this paſſage :— 


Neither was it fond ambition, or the vanity to get a 
* name, preſent, or with poſterity, by writing againſt a 
king. I never was ſo thirſly after fame, nor ſo deſti- 
* tute of other hopes and means, better and more cer- 
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be altered in this manner: It is not in it- 
* ſelf a thing commendable, nor is it the 
© intention of this diſcourſe, to deſcant on the 
* misfortuncs of a perſon fallen from ſo 


« tain to attain it; for kings have gained glorious titles 
from their favourers by writing againſt private men, 
* as Henry VIII. did againſt Luther: But no man ever 
gained much honour by writing againſt a king, as 
not uſually meeting with that force of argument in 
* ſack courtly antagoniſts, which to convince might 
add to his reputation. Kings moſt commonly, tho! 
* trong in legions, are but weak at arguments; as they 
* whoever have been accuſtomed, from the cradle, to uſe their 
* will only as their right hand, their reaſon only as their 
left; whence, unexpeRedly conſtrained to that kind 
* of combat, they prove but weak and puny adverſaries. 
* Nevertheleſs, for their ſakes, who, through cuſtom, 
* ſimplicity, or want of better teaching, have not more 
« ſeriouſly conſidered kings, than in the gaudy name of 
* majeſty, and admire them and their doings, as if they 
* breathed not the ſame breath with other mortal men, 
* I ſhall make no ſcruple to take up (for it ſeems to be 
* the challenge both of him and all his party) this gaunt- 
* Jet, though a king's, in the behalf of liberty and the 
* commonwealth.” | 


This, I think, is a ſpecimen of noble and manly elo- 
quence, For, not to mention the weight of matter that it 
contains, and the high republican ſpirit which animates 


it, I aſk thoſe gentlemen, who deſpiſe the Greek and 


Roman learning, and admire only the French authors, 
or ſome later Engliſh writers, that they are pleaſed to 
ſet up as models (for Milton, I know, they think un- 
couth, harſh, and pedantic), whether they can produce 
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* high a dignity, who hath alſo paid his 
final debt both to nature and his faults.? 
Here the words are not only the ſame, but 
the order likewiſe is preſerved, except that 
the firſt and laſt members of the ſentence 
have changed their places. The period al- 
ſo is preſerved; and yet what a change 
there is in the compoſition ! How flat, in- 
ſipid, and, as it were, ſupine it becomes, 
inſtead of flowing, rounded, and ſpirited ! 
If we were to change the order further, it 
would become harſh and uncouth, as well 
as flat and ſpiritleſs. Suppoſe, for example, 
we were to give it this turn: It is not in 
© itſelf a commendable thing, nor is it of 
© this diſcourſe the intention, the misfortunes 
to deſcant on of a perſon from ſo high a 
* dignity fallen, who to nature and his 
* faults hath alſo paid his final debt.“ This 
is Engliſh, and ſufficiently intelligible ; but 
Jt is a compoſition that will offend every 


any thing themſelves, or find any thing in their favou- 
rite authors, which they can ſet againſt this paſſage in 
Milton, either for the choice of the words, or the beau- 
ty and variety of the compoſition ? It may be conſi- 
dered as a gauntlet that Milton, for the honour of antient 
literature, has thrown down to thoſe gentlemen, which 


he muſt be a bold man among them-who will venture to 
lake up, 
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body *®. Yet we have ſeen, in our time, a 
whole work in a taſte of compoſition very 
little better; I mean Gordon's tranſlation 
of Tacitus, a work which had once a high 


* Cicero, in his Orator ad M. Brutum, has given us 
examples, from orations of his time, and in his language, 
to ſhew how much the fineſt compolition may be ſpoiled 
by a light change of the order of the words. The paſſage 
is long; but it is fo much to our preſent purpoſe, that I 
will here inſert it :—© Quantum autem fic apte dicere, 
experiri licet, fi aut compoſiti oratoris bene ſtructam 
collocationem diſſolvas permutatione verborum, Cor- 
rumpatur enim tota res, ut et hc noſtra in Corneliana, 


et deinceps omnia, Negue me divitiz movent, guibus em- 


nei: Africans et Lalios multi venalitii mercatore/que ſuperd- 


rant. Immuta paulum, ut fit, multi ſupertrunt mercateres 


wenalitiique, perierit tota res: Et quæ ſequuntur, Ne- 


que wveſlis, aut celatim aurum, et argentum, quo noſtros veteres 


Marcellos Maximo/que multi enuchi e Syria Mgyptogue vice- 
runt. Verba permuta fic, ut fit, Vicerunt eunuchi ? Syria 
AEgyprogue. Adde tertium, Neque vero ornamenta iſta vil. 
larum, quibus Paullum & L. Mummiaum, qui rebus his ur- 
bem, Italiamque cmnem, referjerunt, ab aliguo video perfa- 
cile Deliaro aut Syro potuifſe ſuperari, Fac ite, potuifſe ſupe- 


rari ab aliquo Syro aut Deliaco : Videſne ut, ordine verbo- 


rum paulum commutato, jiſdem verbis, ſtante ſenten- 
tia, ad nihilum omnia recidant, cum ſint ex aptis diſſolu- 
ta? Aut fi alicvujus inconditi arripias diſſipatam ali- 
quam ſententiam, eamque, ordine verborum paullum 
commutato, in quadrum redigas, efficiatur aptum illud, 
quod fuerit antea diffluers, ac ſolutum, Age, ſumme de 


Gracchi apud Cenſores illud, Abeſe non poteft, quin eiu 
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reputation, but, I think, is now admired by 
no body. This tranſlator wanted to imi- 
tate the manner of his author, by making 
him ſpeak Engliſh ſo uncouth ; but it is 
piain that he did not know the peculiari- 
ties of Tacitus's ſtyle, which are—a ſhort 


disjointed compoſition, ſuch as that of Se- 


neca, which Caligula, wittily enough, com- 
pared to ſand without lime *; an affeAation 
of brevity, and of expreſſing common things 
in an uncommon way; and, /a/tly, a cer- 
tain point and turn, very different from the 
noble ſimplicity of the great writers of an- 
tiquity. But his ſtyle, as far as concerns the 
arrangement, is claſſical enough ; whereas, a 
ſtrange uncouth order of the words is the 
diſtinguiſhing mark of his tranſlator's ſtyle, 


And not only is the high ſtyle disfigured 
by an improper arrangement, but common 
diſcourſe, For if, inſtead of ſaying, give 


dem hominis fit probes improbare, qui improbes probet, 
Quanto aptius, ſi ita dixiſſet, Quin eju/dem hominis fit, 
gui improbos probet, probos improbare * Hoc mode dicere 
nemo unquam noluit ; nemoque potuit, quin dixerit ; 
qui autem aliter dixerunt, hoc afſequi non potuerunt ; 
rp. 70. 

* Suet, in Calig. 
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me bread, I ſay, bread give me; or if, in- 
ſtead of give me ſmall beer, 1 ſay, ſmall beer, 
or, beer ſmall, give me, ſuch an order of 
words makes the compoſition of ill ſound, 
affected, and ridiculous, 


Such an arrangement is undoubtedly bad. 
But what is the right arrangement in En- 
gliſh ? For this it would not be eaſy to give 
particular rules; nor, indeed, would it be 
worth the while to attempt it, as a good na- 
tural taſte, without which nothing good can 
be done in any art, and the ſtudy of the 
beſt authors, will ſufficiently direct us. But 
fome general rules may be given. And, 
firſt, our arrangement muſt be ſuch as the 
nature of the language will admit, without 
obſcurity or ambiguity; for we cannot pre- 
tend to that liberty of arrangement which 
the Greek and Latin authors uſe. Secondly, 
We muſt have regard not only to the gram- 
mar of the language, but to cuſtom; for we 
will not endure, in favour of any author, 
to have our ears violated by a compoſition 
altogether ſtrange and unuſual. But cuſ- 
tom allows a conſiderable latitude in En- 
gliſh, much more than in French, and more 
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in poetry than in proſe, that being one way 
in which our poetic ſtyle is not improperly 
diſtinguiſhed from proſe compolition. Furs 
ther, it muſt be as agreeable to the ear as it 
can be made of ſuch rough materials as we 
have to work upon. Laſtly, and what is 
principal, it ſhould be ſuch as to convey the 
meanifig as n and forcibly as poſſible. 


The ſecond ching I mentioned, by which 
we can vary the ſound of our compoſition 
in Engliſh, is, by making periods. A pe- 
riod may be defined to be a certain compre- 
henſion and circumſeription of words, in 
which the ear perceives number and mea- 
ſure, and a certain roundneſs and compact- 
neſs, ſo as to appear to have nothing redun- 
dant, or nothing wanting *. As every thing 


* Cicero has not defined a period, but has tranſlated 
the word into Latin by many ſynonymous terms, He 
calls it © circuitus ille orationis, quem Græci Teg0d, nos 
tum ambitum, tum circuitum, tum comprehenſionem, 
aut continuationem, aut circumſcriptionem, dicimus z? 
Orator ad M. Brutum, c. 61. 

The deſcription I have given is a paraphraſe of Ariſ- 
totle's definition of it, which is in the following words : 
Aryw 0s ige, Artur ixyeoas ag xai THRaTW, aur xal 
aum, vai weyilo; ivouromTEr 3 @ period is @ compoſition of words, 
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is beſt illuſtrated by its contrary, I would 
adviſe a man, who deſires to know exactly 
what a period is, to ſtudy the author I men- 
tioned above, I mean Tacitus. For there, 
inſtead of roundneſs and compactneſs, lea- 
ving nothing to be deſiderated, he will find 
ſhort ſentences, with abrupt cadences, which 
cheat the car; then let him compare either 
this harſhneſs of Tacitus, or the ſand without 
lime of Seneca, with the flowing compoſi- 
tion of a Cicero or Demoſthenes, and he 
will underſtand the definition I have gi- 


having a beginning and end in itſelf, and an extent ſuch as can 
be comprehended in one view; Rhetoric. lib. 3. c. g. The oppo- 
ſite to a period is what he calls A; #gouwny, which has 
neither beginning nor end in itſelf, but is only termi- 
nated by the ſenſe. In this kind of compoſition, the words 
are ſo put together, as that the ear expects no conclu- 
ſion; and, conſequently, is ſurpriſed when the concluſion 
comes; whereas, in a period, the ear foreſees, as it were, 
the end, and is not cheated by its coming, either too 
ſoon, or too late. This gives the mind a certain percep- 
tion of number, meaſure, and aptneſs of parts, which 
pleaſes very much. — The whole chapter is well worth 
reading, as it ſhews very plainly the diſference betwixt a 
philoſopher who knows, and can explain the reaſons of 
things, and an orator, who knows indeed the practice of 
the art, but, not being able to define or explain like a 


philoſopher, contents himſelf with giving us many words 
for the ſame thing. 
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ven. Or, if my reader is not learned, let 
him have recourſe to Milton, and ftudy the 
ſpeeches in the Paradiſe Loft, particularly 
thoſe in the ſecond book; there he will find 
that fine perivd, in the beginning of Satan's 
firſt ſpeech, which I have elſewhere quoted 
and commented upon “*. And there is another 
in the beginning of Belial's ſpeech in the 
ſame book, alſo worthy of his attention, It 
runs thus: 


I ſhould be much for open war, O peers! 
As not behind in hate, if what was urged, 
Main reaſon to perſuade immediate war, 
Did not diſſuade me moſt. 


And, if he further wants an example of a 
good period in proſe, I think the one I have 
given above, from Milton's Eiconoclaſtes, 
may ſuffice. And if he would delire to 
have here likewiſe a contraſt, he may go to 
ſome of the faſhionable productions of this 
age, where he will find a ſhort, ſmart cut of 
ſtyle, imitated from Tacitus ; or, if the imi- 
tator 1s not learned enough to underſtand 
him, from ſome late French writers, very 
different .from the compoſition of Milton, 
and other good writers in Engliſh. 


* Vol. 2. p. 356. 
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Periods are commonly divided into mem- 
bers, which, if properly done, adds greatly 
to their beauty, becauſe it makes the variety 
greater. For every combination, if the 
parts are proper, and properly put together, 
is more beautiful than any ſimple thing, 
A long period, therefore, conſiſting of ſe- 
veral members, if it be not immoderately 
long, .fo as not to be eality ſpoken in one 
breath; and if the members are aptly join- 
ed, and have each in itſelf a certain round- 
neſs and compactneſs; and, /aftly, if the 
fenſe be clear, and more foreibly conveyed 
than it would be in detached ſentences, 
the matter being connected as well as the 
words; is more beautiful than a ſhort pe- 
riod. For inftances of ſuch periods, I refer 
the learned reader to two, quoted in the 
note helow, one from Demoſthenes, and 
the other from Cicero *. And the reader, 
if he be not learned, may be ſatisfied with 
thoſe that I have already quoted from Mil- 


* Demoſthenes begins his third Philippic thus 
Tour, d Arr; Adv, Aoywn YWYVOpaarulys ONE Juv. Kab 
àxorm ER, ren wv ÞiATTCy p & T1y tie nun E77047® 
r, BY jh0Yly Vihitty a Keth Ur e EMAnayt adixs* 
xai Tarrwly tv o Wig Frouvrur ye aw (ts kal n Owe» 
vure,] Xa , d, Kat TqatTiw dran Tomei d 
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ton; or, if he deſires longer ones, he will 


find great plenty of ſuch in his controverſial 
proſe writings. 


gx; rν,ν,Eee T1; vPpricy was diem Jou tis TYTO v ry- 
(607% Terre ra c ¹Rg ra, kal rpονðα, ogwy wore Jidu- 
K fr, BA aoPryucr Kt erte, n bY n tu xa Aryew a * 
Tavis H & rage, xe XugoTImn Upiticy bf Wy we 
QauNoTaATE® this Ta WeaypaTta iS. Ux ay nyuH¹⁰ Jy. 
10924 x U Mari 


Cicero begins his oration for Archias the poet, in this 
manner: Si quid eſt in me ingenii, Judices, quod ſentio 
quam fit exiguum ; aut fi qua exercitatio dicendi, in qua 
me non anficior mediocriter eſſe verſatum; aut fi hujuſce 
rei ratio aliqua ab optimarum artium ſtudiis, et diſcipli- 
na, profecta, a qua ego nullum confiteor aetatis meae tem- 
pus abhorruiſſe; earum rerum omnium, vel in primis, hie 
A. Licinius fructum a me repetere prope ſuo jure debet.” 


Cicero's compoſition in this exordium is, no doubt, 
very good; but it has neither the compaſs nor variety of 
Demoſthenes's period, which contains a great deal of 
more matter, and has more members, and theſe more de. 
verſiſied by hyperbatons and parentheſes. The connection 
too of the ſeveral members is more artificially varied; for 
thoſe of Cicero's period, all except one, begin with f, or 
aut F. The Halicarnaſhan, 5 9. vie rue Junorrro; T4 An- 
Leden, gives it as an example of the manner of 
Thucydides, imitated by Demoſthenes. But, tho' Thu- 
cydides be the moſt obſcure of all authors of any value, 
and though the compoſition here has, no doubt, a great 
deal of the character of Thucydides ; yet there is not the 
leaſt obſcurity in it, io a man who underſtands the lan- 
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But all periods muſt not be of the ſame 
kind, but different in different ſtyles. The 
hiſtoric period, for example, muſt flow more 


looſely than the oratorial, which ſhould be 
more aſtricted, and, as it were, contorted. 
For, as the tone of the voice and pronun— 
ciation in argument and contention is diffe- 
rent from what it is in plain narrative, ſo 
muſt the compoſition be. Theſe differences 
are obſerved and explained by the antient 


critics, and particularly by the Halicarnaſ- 


ſian; and to them I refer for further inform- 
ation on this head “. 


guage. And, I am convinced, that, as it was ſpoken by 
Demoſthenes, it not only filled and pleaſed the ears 
of the hearers, but conveyed to them the ſentiment 
which concludes it with very much more force than it 
could have done, if it had been frittered and broken down 
into ſhort ſentences, after the manner of Tacitus and Se- 
neca. 71 ſhall only further obſerve, upon this fine period, 
that there is not one metaphor or other trope in it; no- 
thing ſhining or ſplendid af any kind in the words, but all 
of them common, and of ordinary uſe—no purple patches ; 
not eyen a ſingle verbum decorum, to uſe an expreſſion of 
Horace; yet the compoſition moſt beautiful, and the far- 
theſt in the world from being vulgar or trivial—T antum 
feries junQuraque pollet. | 


® See Nionyſius's Treatiſes on T hucydides and Demoſthengs, 
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Further : In ſome kinds of compoſition 
periods are not at all proper; as in the epiſ- 
tolary and the familiar ſtyle, where the beſt 
compoſed periods would offend a man of 
correct taſte. And in no kind of compoſi- 
tion muſt all be periodized ; for that would 
make the ſtyle too uniform, wanting that 
variety which, as I have ſaid, is the chief 
beauty of all the works of art; and, beſides, 
the ſenſe might often be injured by it. 
There ſhould therefore, be thrown in 
among the periods, now and then, ſome ſhort 
commatic ſentences, as the Greek maſters of 
the art call them, ſuch as interrogations, 
to raiſe the attention of the reader or the 
hearer ; or even ſome things in the argu- 
ment or narrative, which may have a bet- 
ter effect ſtanding by themſelves, than 
thrown into a period with other things; 
for this is a matter of taſte and judgment, 
which cannot be directed by any rule. 


And thus I have finiſhed what I have 
to ſay of compoſition, with reſpect to the 
ſound, and the pleaſure of the ear, which 
no good compoſer will neglect ; for, through 
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the ear, the mind is not a little affected, 
even of the beſt judges. And, as to the 
people, they may be ſaid to be led by the 
ears, And, accordingly, the ſtatue of the 
Galic Hercules, who, it ſeems, was their 
god of eloquence, was repreſented, as Lu- 
cian deſcribes him, drawing the multitude 
after him by a chain, which reached from 
his mouth to their ears*.—In the next chap« 
ter, I am to treat of the ſecond way, accord- 
ing to my diviſion, by which compoſition 
is varied, viz. figured conſtruction, 


+. Lycian's Treatiſe of the Galic Hercules, 


9 
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CHAP. VL 


Of figures of ſyntax. —The Ellipfis—The Pa. 


renthefis, — Repetition. Paronomaſia,— 
Like endings.-- Pariſefis.-- In conſequence.— 
Foreign idioms, —A figure of Milton with. 
out example. ranpoſition of wordt. 


HE ornaments of ſpeech, of which 
I am now to treat, are, in the lan- 
guage of antient criticiſm, called figures, in 
contradiſtinction to tropes, which are im- 
mutations of ſingle words. But we, who 
do not diſtinguiſh ſo nicely, call by the 
name of figure every mode of expreſſion 
different from the common, whether rela- 


tive to ſingle words, or the compoſition of 
them. A 


The figures of conſtruction, which ars 
the ſubje& of this chapter, although they 
be treated of in our common grammars, 


bY not properly belong to the gram- 
2 
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matical art, not being neceſſary to lan- 
guage, but ornamental, like every thing 
elſe we call figures of ſpeech; and many of 
them are ſo far from being according to the 
grammatical rules of ſyntax, that they are 
exceptions or deviations from thoſe rules; 
and all of them are ways 6f ſpeaking unu- 
ſual and different from plain grammatical 
ſpeech. | 


In languages, ſuch as the Greek and La- 


tin, ſo much more artificial than ours, it is 


evident that there muſt be many more 
figures of this kind. For the rules of their 


ſyntax being more various, muſt neceſſarily. 


admit of more exceptions, and more ways of 
throwing the ſtyle out of common idiom; 
ſo that in this reſpect, as well as in every 
other, they could diverſify and adorn their 
ſtyle more than we can do. But, as I do 
not, intend to treat of ornaments of ſpeech, 


* I will give but one example of this, taken from the uſe 
of genders, which the Greeks have, and we have not. By 
changing theſe, they varied their compoſition, without in 
the leaſt obſcuring the ſenſe. Thus, when Helen ſays ta 
Telemachus in the Odyſley, ED 


Gre Tal x24 tywy Texz0) Pies TETI d 
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that will apply to the learned languages 
alone, I ſhall mention only ſuch figures 
of this kind as will apply equally to thoſe 
languages and to ours; and I will begin 
with a well known one, viz. ellzp/es, which 


ſhe changes the gender from the word to the perſon, 
which makes a compoſition very different from the com- 
mon; and yet the ſenſe is not at all obſcure or ambiguous, 
but rather more perſpicuous, by ſhewing that the child 


was a male. Of the ſame kind is what Dione ſays to 
Venus, in the Iliad, 


Tera, Trxvor ijpcry xa arao xics xen Tf» 


Likewiſe what is ſaid of the ghoſt of Tireſias in the 
Odyſley, 


nal 3" inns run Ona T ergto10g 
ExnmTpo) ix. 


And there is a paſſage in the ſecond Iliad, where Homer 
twice changes the gender. It is that fine ſimile of the 
birds, to which he compares the Grecian hoſt, when 


they crowded from their ſhips to be drawn up in batile 
againſt the Trojans : 


Tay N, ws , oendur crm Ora TAG 

X yywy, - YEearw)y 1 Fun xodngwry 

Aow is N, Kavrgy aps cdgas 

EWA xai ile werrra ayankouerc TIEUYETD 
KMayynder Teoxabiforrur, owagayn d Tr z. 


\ 


where, from the neuter word ina, he goes to the feminine 


RAID phrraty agreeing with opnbecy and returns again to the 
neuter, in the parciciple Tpoxaliforrurn ; 


J- 
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is, when one or more words are wanting, 
that, by the rules of grammar, are required 
to complete the ſenſe. Examples of it are 
ſo common in Greek and Latin, that I need 
not quote them. It is not ſo common in 
our language, any more than in other mo- 
dern languages. But I will give one or two 
examples of it from our great Milton, who 
wrote at a time when there was no imita- 
tion of French authors among us, nor of any 
- Other, except the great antient authors, and 
of the Greek more than the Roman, who 
were themſelves conſidered only as imita- 
tors. The authors, therefore, of that age 
endeavoured to bring our language as near 
to this claſſical ſtandard as poſſible, and par- 
ticularly Milton, from whom I am to take 
my examples *, There is one paſſage that 


1 . nnn 1 a ad — * 


* This author I have frequently mentioned before, 
and ſhall, in the ſequel, quote him oftener than any 
other Engliſh writer, becauſe I conſider him as the beſt 
ſtandard for ſtyle, and all the ornaments of ſpeech, that 
we have in our language. He was a ſingular man in 
this reſpect, that he had as much original genius as any 
man, and, at the ſame time, more learning than per- 
haps any, even of that learned age in which he lived, 
For, it appears from his writings, both in proſe and 
yerſe, and particularly from his little tractate upon 
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furniſhes two examples of the ellipſis. It 
is where Adam, taking leave of the angel, 
ſays, 
Since to part, 
Go heavenly gueſt, ætherial meſſenger, 


Sent from whoſe ſovereign goodneſs I adore. 
book 8. v. 645. 


education, that his courſe of ſtudy had taken in the whole 
circle of human knowledge. His poetic genius appeared 
very early, both in Latin and Engliſh; and there is an 
elegiac epiſtle of his in Latin, written, as it is ſuppoſed, 
when he was about ſeventeen or eighteen years old, to his 
companion Carolus Diodati, who, it ſeems, had preſſed 
him much to leave London, where he was then reſiding, 
and return to the univerſity of Cambridge, where he had 
been educated, which I will venture to ſet againſt any 
thing of the elegiac kind to be found in Ovid, or even in 
Tibullus. I ſhall only quote four verſes of it, which will 
give the reader ſome taſte of the whole. It is where he 
ſpeaks of his reſidence in London, the place of his birth: 


Me tenet urbs, reflua quam Tameſis alluit unda ; 
Meque, nec invitum, patria duicis habet. 

O utinam vates nunquam graviora tuliſſet, 
Ille Tomitano flebilis exul agro! 


There can be nothing, I think, finer of the elegiac kind 
than in theſe lines. In the firſt, London is moſt beauti- 
fully and poetically deſcribed, by the circumſtance of its 
being waſhed by the refluent water of the Thames. 
The ſecond line has the proper cadence, as well as turn 
of expreſſion of this kind of verſe; and the two laſt lines, 
for the elegance of the compoſition, and the ſweetneſs 
cf the verſification, are hardly to be matched in Latin, 
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In the firſt we muſt ſupply, it is neceſſary 
ſo that the full phraſe is, /ince to part is ne 
ceſary. This is an ellipſis common enough 
in Greek, where the word def, ſignifying it 
muſt be, is underſtood. The other is the 
ellipſis of the pronoun him; ſo that the com- 
plete phraſe is, /ent from him, whoſe goods 
neſs I adore. There is another of the ſame 
kind, where he ſays, ſpeaking to his muſe, 


or in any other language. It is pleaſant, I think, to ob- 
ſerve this great genius © teneris juveneſcens verſibus,“ to 
uſe an expreſſion of Horace, wantoning in the ſoft ele- 
giac, playing with fable and mythology, as he does in 


thoſe Latin poems; and, by this exerciſe of his young 


muſe, preluding to his great work, which he executed in 
the full maturity of his age, 


Long chuſing and beginning late ;* 


I mean his Paradi/e Let. To his other accompliſhments, 
he joined the advantage of travelling, and in a country 
which was then the ſeat of arts and ſciences; I mean Italy, 
where it appears that he applied himſelf much to the ſtudy 
of the Italian authors, particularly the poets. And his muſe 
exerciſed herſelf in that language, as well as in Greek, 
Latin, and Engliſh. And though his genius was ſo early, 
and even what may be called premature; yet it did not, 
like other things that grow haſtily, decline ſoon, For, 
at the age of ſixty-two, when, beſides his blindneſs, and 
the infirmities accompanying ſo advanced a period of 


It 


fal 
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So fail not thou, who thee implores. B. 7. v. 38. 


It is like that of the word la: in Virgil, 
where he ſays, 


Canto quæ ſolitus, ſi quando armenta vocaret. Ecl. 2. 


Milton has ſometimes left out the ſign of 
the infinitive mood, viz. the particle 20, 
where-he thought it would occaſion no am- 
biguity ; as where he makes Beelzebub ſay, 
in the council of the devils, that, by getting 
poſſeſſion of this earth, they would be lifted 
up nearer to their antient ſeat: 


Perhaps in view 

Of thoſe bright confines, whence, with neighbouring 
arms, 

In opportune excurſion, we may chance 

Re-enter heaven, —— 


unleſs we ſhould chuſe to underſtand chance 


there as an adverb, of the ſame ſignification 
with perhaps. 


life, he was involved in the ruin of his party, and, as he 
himſelf has ſaid, 


Fallen on evil days, and evil tongues ; 
With dangers and with darkneſs compaſs'd round, 
And ſolitude. | 


He wrote the Sampſon Agoniftes, the laſt and the moſt 
faultleſs, in my judgment, of all his poetical works, if 
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But there is another example where there 
can be no doubt of the ellipſis. It is where 
he ſays, 
Champions bold 

Wont ride in armed ——2a Book 1. v. 564. 
in place of wont 10 ride. 


Another ellipſis, in the ſame author, is to 
be found, book 10. v. t 57. 

80 having ſaid, he thus to Eve in few — 
where words are underſtood ; an ellipſis 
very common both in Greek and Latin. 


There is another figure of conſtruction, 
very common in antient authors, which we 
call parentheſis, by which a whole member 


of a ſentence often is thrown in, that is not 


conſtrued with the reſt of the ſentence ; fo 
that it might be left out, and yet the ſenſe 
and ſyntax be complete. Some of our 


not the fineſt. And his poetic genius was as extenſive as 
it was laſting ; for it is difficult to ſay whether he excels 
moſt in the heroic, the tragic, the elegiac, the lyric, the 
paſtoral, or the anacreontic. Of this laſt kind is a great 
part of the Comus, which is not to be equalled for ſcenes 
of feſtivity, jollity and riotous mirth, as well as for the 
nobleſt ſentiments of virtue, 


. 
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modern ſmatterers in criticiſm condemn this 
figure, as interrupting the connection, and 
obſcuring the ſenſe. But the great antient 
writers judged otherwiſe. I took occaſion, 
in the preceeding volume *, to quote a re- 
markable one of Virgil, in the firſt Georgie, 
beginning with this verſe, 


Quicquid eris (nam te nec ſperent Tartara regem, &c.) 


There is one in Homer, which may be ſeen 
at the bottom of the page T. Horace be- 


gins an ode with one of them; it is the 
eleventh of the third book. 


Mercuri, (nam te docilis magiſtro 
Movit Amphion lapides canendo) 
Tuque, Teſtudo, reſonare ſeptem 
Callida nervis. 

And there is one in the fourth ode of the 
fourth book ſo long, that it may be called 
a digreſſion. And, that we may not think 
this a poetical licence, the proſe writers uſe 
this figure as often as the poets, and parti- 


* See Diſſert. 3. annexed to vol. 2. p. 561, and 562, 


t Agyun d wry iaxor (api % ms 
DA , xorefp , d Axatw) 
Mv ho i raunoarreg Oòꝭ von Oesote. II. 2. V. 333. 


Vol. III. G 
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it cularly Demoſthenes is full of it, having * 
lis ſometimes parentheſes within parentheſes *, P 
hak which, by his great art of pronunciation, V 
(144 he had, no doubt, the ſkill to make not A 
h i only intelligible, but even agreeable to his ri 
wy hearers. b 
LI 8 a 
| i; Milton in this, as in other things, fol- 
"7s lowed the taſte and judgment of the an- 
N . tients, thinking that he could not vary his 
10 compoſition ſufficiently, nor ſometimes con- 
"i vey the ſenſe ſo forcibly as he would wiſh, 
. without the uſe of this figure. According- 
1 ly, he has uſed it very much, more than, 
4 I believe, has been commonly obſerved, of 
t 


The Halicarnaſſian in his Treatiſe, ii Ty; Mxrixng 
Ahe Jevoryrery, cap. 9. p. 275. has given, from the 
oration againſt Midias, an example of this, which he has 
explained at great length. The words of Demoſthenes 
are, «po N 6s (tore The, „ Afain, Perera: VOLT AS (hALNICEY 
(wank Up bows Exbv vp dura Ti Tow) ert xa ON Ia“) 
Xop7y% ver, This is as remote from what the Hali- 
carnaſſian calls zαç ipurnic or plain ſpeech, and as 
much i2;2\aymoy and wnoavrnoxor as almoſt any thing to 
be found in Thucydides ; and yet I can very well con- 
ceive, how his pronunciation might make it not only in- 
telligible, but agreeable to the ears of his hearers, and 
perhaps convey the meaning more forcibly than he could 
have done otherwiſe. 


V AS A, A AY * 
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which I have elſewhere * given an inſtance, 
in that fine paſſage of the ſecond. book, 
where he deſcribes Belial riſing to ſpeak. 
And, as Horace begins an ode with a pa- 
rentheſis, ſo he begins Satan's ſpeech, in the 
beginning of the ſecond book, with one, 
and a very long one too, in this manner : 


Powers and dominions, Deities of heaven ! 
(For ſince no deep within her gulph can hold 
Immortal vigour, tho' oppreſs'd and fallen, 
I give not heaven for loſt : From this deſcent 
Celeſtial virtues riſing, will appear 
More glorious and more dread than from no fall, 
And truſt themſelves to fear no ſecond fate) 
Me tho? juſt right, and the fixt laws of heaven, &c. 


I will give one other inſtance from Mil- 
ton of a parentheſis, which I think very 
beautiful. It is in the Comus, where the 
younger brother, ſpeaking of the ſituation 
of his ſiſter, ſays, | 


I do not think my ſiſter ſo to ſeek, 
Or ſo unprincipled in virtue's book, 
And the ſweet peace that goodneſs boſoms ever, 
As that the fingle want of light or noiſe 
(Not being in danger, as I truſt ſhe is not) 
Should ftir the conſtant mood of her calm thoughts, 
And put them into miſbecoming plight. 


See Diſſert. 3. vol, 2. f. 561. 
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The whole paſſage is exceedingly beauti- 
ful; but what I praiſe in the parentheſis 
is, the pathos and concern for his ſiſter 
that it expreſſes. For every parentheſis 
ſhould contain matter of weight ; and, if it 
throws in ſome paſſion or feeling into the 
diſcourſe, it is ſo much the better, becauſe 
it furniſhes the ſpeaker with a Proper oc- 
caſion to vary the tone of his voice, which 
ought always to be Uone in ſpeaking a 
parentheſis, but is never more properly 
done than when ſome paſhon is to be ex- 
preſſed. And we may obſerve here, that 
there ought to be two variations of the 
Voice in ſpeaking this parentheſis. The 
firſt is that tone which we..uſe when we 
mean to qualify or reſtrict any thing that 
we have ſaid before. With this tone ſhould 
be pronounced, not being in danger ; and 
the ſecond member, as J truſt ſhe is not, 
ſhould be pronounced with that pathetic 
tone in which we earneſtly hope or pray 
for any thing. The parentheſis in De- 
moſthenes, quoted in the preceding note, 
though it be, as I have faid, a parentheſis 


within a parentheſis, which is a mode of 
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compoſition that is generally very much 
condemned; yet, if pronounced with ſuch 
proper variations of tone, as the ſenſe not 
only admits, but requires, 1t would convey 
the meaning both, clearly and emphatically, 
and would, at the ſame time, very much 
pleaſe the ear. But, though ſuch variations 
of the voice be very agreeable, I hold it to 
be a great fault in ſpeaking, and a common 
player-trick, to vary the voice for the plea- 
ſure of the ear merely, without the ſenſe 
requiring it. The common reaſon given for 
it is, to avoid monotony ; but, if the com- 
poſition be good, there will be variety 
enough in the matter to furniſh occaſion for 
a ſufficient variation of the voice. - And, if 
ever there ſhould be a monotony continued 
tor ſome time, it would offend a good judge 
leſs than an affected change of the voice. 


Though compoſition, in order to be 
beautiful, muſt be various, it ought not to 
be like Mr. Bayes's play, where no one 
thing was to be like another * ; but there 


* © Becauſe I would not,” ſays Mr. Bayes, © have any one 
thing in this play like another; as I began the laſt act 
with a funeral, I begin this with a dance,“ Rebearſal. 
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ſhould be ſimilarity, as well as diverſity, 
There are, therefore, certain figures, the 
beauty of which conſiſts in the words hav- 
ing a reſemblance to one another. The 
firſt of this kind I ſhall mention, is repeti- 
tion, of which there is a remarkable in- 
ſtance in Homer, where he mentions Ni- 


reus in his catalogue. This Nireus was 


but a poor warrior. He brought to Troy 
no more than three ſhips, the ſmalleſt num- 


ber that followed any of the Greek leaders, 


I do not know any piece, antient or modern, in which 
a falſe taſte of writing is better ridiculed than in the 
Rehearſal. It is a piece that, 1 believe, is /ngular of 
the kind ; for, though the ridicule of the bombaſt of 
_ tragedy was a ſpecies of wit much in uſe among the 
antient comic writers, yet I do not know that a whole 
piece of that ſort was written by any of them ; at leaft, 
no ſuch piece has come down to us. But, if ſuch a 
piece had been preſeryed, there is a humorous circum- 
ſtance in the Rehearſal, which, I am perſuaded, is the 
invention of the author. The circumſtance I mean is, 
that of making Mr. Bayes the ſpectator of his own play, 
with two other ſpectators, one of whom flatters him, 
and the other contradicts and finds fault with him ;—the 
way, of all others, the moſt proper to make a fool ſhow 
himſelf. As falſe taſte never can be truly ridiculed but by 
one who has himſelf a good taſte, the Duke of Bucking- 
ham, in this piece, has ſhewn that he was as good a critic, 
and had as correct a taſte in writing, as perhaps any man 
that ever was in England, t 
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But, as he was a very handſome man, 
and the exactneſs of Homer's catalogue, 
which, I am perſuaded, was taken from ſome 
written monument then extant, required 
that he ſhould be mentioned among the 
other commanders ; in order to give him 
ſome kind of heroic dignity, and, at the 
ſame time, to adorn his verſe, he has named 
him thrice in three verſes, and in the ſame 
place, viz. at the head of each verſe * 
which makes the figure aſſume the name 
of eTavapope in Greek f. This is a common 
figure in all languages, and in all kinds of 
compoſition. It gives not only a beauty to 
the ſtyle, when diſcreetly and properly uſed, 
but a great pathos, as in theſe fine lines of 
Virgil: 


Te, dulcis conjux, te ſolo in littore ſecum, 
Te veniente die, te decedente canebat. 


And I remember a paſſage in Milton where 
it has the ſame effect. It is in the ſecond 


* Nizevs & av colanber d aii rg mas ig, 
Nięe vg Ayaaing 0 duc. Xafowow T dhaxog. 
Niguves bs x, ο an bro Ie nad 
Tor aw Azvraus, er apvporc Tnhawan v. 671. 


+ See the life of Homer above quoted. 
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book, where Beelzebub, ſpeaking of the 
diſturbance that the fall of man would give 


to the Almighty, 1 


—— his darling ſons 
Hurled headlong to partake with us, ſhall curſe 
Their frail original, and faded bliſs, 
Faded ſo ſoon. 


And there is another paſſage in the ſeventh 
book, where the repetition is of more words, 
and the pathos ſtill greater: 


———Tho' fallen on evil days, 

On evil days tho? fallen, and evil tongues, 

In darkneſs, and with dangers compaſs'd round, 

And ſolitude, &c. v. 25. 

Beſides pathos, it expreſſes alſo vehe- 
mence of contention, and is properly uſed 
when we want to inforce any thing very 
ſtrongly. It is, therefore, a figure very 
proper for rhetorical compoſition ; and, ac- 
cordingly, it is much uſed by the orators, and 
particularly by Cicero; but he ſometimes uſes 
it, as well as other figures, intemperately, as 
in the oration pro Archia potta, c. G. where 
there is this paſſage : * Quare quis tandem 
* me reprehendat, aut quis mihi jure ſuc- 
* cenieat, ſi, quantum cæteris ad ſuas res 
+ obeundas, quantum ad feſtos dies ludo- 


- 
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© rum celebrandos ; quantum ad alias vo- 
© luptates, et ad ipſam requiem animi et 
corporis conceditur temporis ; quantum 
{ alii tribuunt tempeſtivis conviviis; quan- 
tum denique aleæ, quantum pilz ; tan- 
tum mihi egomet ad hzc ſtudia recolen- 
da ſumpſero. Here he dwells much too 
long upon the word quantum, even though 
there were any pathos to be expreſſed, or 
vehemence of contention. But the ſubject 
admits of neither. For he is talking of his 
own application to ſtudy, very commend- 
able indeed, but which had no relation to 
the queſtion 1n hand, whether or not Archias 
was a Roman citizen; and it is one of thoſe 
digreſſions of vanity, in which Cicero in- 
dulges himſelf much too often in his ora- 
tions, and, indeed, in almoſt all his writings. 
Demoſthenes uſes this figure too, but much 
more ſparingly, and never but with a ſtrict 
regard to decorum and propriety. And, I 
think, I may venture to affirm, that there is 
not, 1n any of his orations, one example of 
ſuch a tedious and unmeaning repetition. 
doubt not, however, but that Cicero would 
be much applauded and clapped (fo the Ro- 


aww 
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mans praiſed their orators) for this whole 
ſentence, divided into members, all begin- 
ning with the ſame word, and the greateſt 
part of the ſame length, and of the ſame 
ſtructure and form of compoſition. This 
kind of concinnity, or prettineſs, as we may 
call it, would be very much admired by 
men who had formed their taſte of ſpeak- 
ing upon the practice of the ſchools of de- 
clamation then in Rome, in which Latin 
rhetoricians were the teachers, who, as Ci- 
cero himſelf confeſſes*, were not comparable 
to the Greek maſters : But, I am perſuaded, 
it would not have been tolerated in Athens, 
not even in an epidictic oration, ſpoken 
merely for the pleaſure and entertainment 
of the hearers; much leſs in a pleading, or 
ſpeech of buſineſs. 


A-kin to this figure, is one called in 
Greek Tagoreuariz, by which words of like 
ſound, and ſometimes the ſame word re- 
peated, are thrown together, ſo as to make 
a jingle, not unpleaſant to the ear, if ſpa- 
ringly and properly uſed : For it ought not 


to be uſed without a reaſon ; and the reaſon 


Brut. p. 357. 432. Edit. Lambini, 


Bc 
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commonly is to affirm or deny a thing 
ſtrongly. Thus Homer ſays, 


Od. ya? 995 Aęvarros Utes gare Auxov;y% * &c. 


meaning to affirm ſtrongly that this Lycur- 
gus did not live long after contending with 
the gods. Plato has uſed it often, but 
ſometimes, I think, intemperatelyf. In 
Engliſh it has a good effect both in proſe 
and verſe, when it falls in naturally, and 
does not appear to be ſtudiouſly ſought ; 
it is called, I obſerve, alliteration by, ſome 
Engliſh critics; and it no doubt pleaſes the 
ear, by making the words run glibly, or, 
as Shakeſpeare 9 it, trippingly off 
the tongue. 


There is another figure of likeneſs pr 
ſimilarity, well known, and but too much 


® Iliad 6. v. 30. 


+ The Falicarnaſſian has taken notice of one paſſage 
of this kind in his inwa@4; Aovyo;, It is in theſe words: 
wy ika, xg TfaT0, xa bar, x Na Tarr, rde 
Tavrws; gebe Trac) xu Dion. Halic. rel T1; Na- 
Tio Ts Aν̃ ,t c. 26. Edit. Hudſon. And, even in 


his philoſophical reaſonings, there is often too much of 
this kind of jingle, 
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practiſed among us; I mean the figure 
of like endings, by which verſes or half 
verſes, ſentences, or members of ſentences, 
are terminated by the ſame ſyllables, one 
or more. This figure is ſometimes uſed by 
Homer, and often by the Greek orators, e- 
ſpecially in their epidictic orations ; and, when 
ſparingly and properly uſed, is no doubt an 
ornament of ſtyle . We always avoid 


* Homer, I obſerve, uſes it, when he has a mind to 
make his yerſe very ſweet and flowing, as in his ſimilies, 
which are the moſt ornamented parts of his poem. Thus, 
in the firſt ſimile of the Iliad, he has even double rhymes 
concluding the verſe. 


Hört i0uz do pinorau alnau, a 

Ilir ns ix YAapvens Gi yeou EX, OphEVAWTs Il. 2. v. 87. 
But the rhymes of his hemiſtichs are more common, az 
in the ſimile of the nightingale in the Odyſſey, 


"Us & ors ag ehen XAwerts &906y 
Kao auidnow, ingo; g daS o, 
Auderwy iy TETANGTE XaJGopurrn TURIOUIT I 


And, in his deſcription of heaven, in the ſame work, 


ON,, oh Dao De fog de g ain 
EA, BT GIG THACTET Al BTE cr owBew 
AtveTai, Br xi ETITIAVAT &4:* , a U ebony 
THenTaTrai ag, Azwxn © ird . 


But, in other places, where there is neither ſimile nor 
deſcription, he has avoided ſuch rhymes, as his com- 
mentators have obſerved, when he might have had them. 
As the Latins have not ſuch ſweet terminations, they do 


\ 


- 
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it in proſe, having got; as it would ſeem, a 


{urfeit of it in verſe. 


Another of this kind is what is called in 
Greek Tapiows;, when the words in different 
ſentences, or different members of the ſame 
ſentence, anſwer exactly to one another, 
being the ſame parts of ſpeech, in the ſame 
caſe or tenſe, if declineable, and occupying 
the ſame place in the ſentence. And, in 
general, I comprehend under this figure 
every ſimilarity in the compoſition, by which 
like is referred to like, oppoſite to oppoſite, 
and the cadence of different ſentences, or 
different members of the ſame ſentence, is 
made the ſame. This alſo pleaſes the 
ear, if not uſed to ſatiety; and it is a 
beauty of dition likewiſe not unknown 


not uſe this ornament in their verſe ; for their orum and 
arum have but a diſagreeable ſound, compared with the 
4 Or aw, the ci or the oo: of the Greeks, I hold, there- 
fore, ſuch rhymes to be a fault 1 in Latin verſe, as in that of 
Horace, 


* Atque alii quorum comœdia priſca virorum, 


which, I am perſuaded, was not ſtudied by Horace ; but 
he let it paſs, rather than take the trouble to follow his 
own precept, and 


— incudi reddere verſum. 
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to Homer . It is frequently uſed by the 
Greek orators, and more ſtill by Cicero. 
In bis oration pro Sexto Roſcio Ameri- 
no, ſpeaking of the puniſhment of parri- 


* He ſays, 


"Aidroley A cat dea 8 Mawr II. 3. v. 93˙ 
And again, 


Mmnnbue per Hog AUD SN 0 iheobaie 


The mere modern reader, if I ſhall have any ſuch, 
will be ſurpriſed to find, that I have quoted Homer ſo 
Fgften for examples of the ornaments of ſpeech ; and he 
will be ſtill m ſurpriſed when I tell him, that there is 
not a beauty nguage, of any kind, that is known in 
this learned and refined age (to ſpeak in_ the faſhionable 
ſtyle) but what is praftiſed by Homer, who lived in a 
barbarous age and nation, as is commonly thought. And 
I think I may venture to add, that no ornament of 
ſpeech can be deviſed that is not to be found in him, 
But the learned know, that, in Homer's time, and be- 
fore him, in the age of the Trojan war, ſpeaking was 
become an art, which diſtinguiſhed men as much as fight- 
ing, Phenix tells Achilles that he received him from 
his father, - 


NnTioy dre 199 0440448 , 

o a 'yogiuny inc T ddgtg dgανεEh TIN. II. 9. v. 440. 
but he taught him 

Mobo reg urng EH Z MENNETNpE Th ie. Ib. v. 244 


Even at this day, the nations of North-America have an 
art of ſpeaking ; and it is well known to thoſe that have 
been among them, that their orators are in high eſtima- 
tion, and that they are as attentive to preſerve the purity 
and elegance of their language as the moſt civilized nations 


. 
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cide among the Romans, he has theſe 
words : Etenim quid tam eſt commune, 
quam ſpiritus vivis, terra mortuis, mare 
© fluQtuantibus, littus ejectis? Ita vivunt, 
dum poſſunt, ut ducere animam de coelo 
non queant : Ita moriunter, ut eorum oſſa 
© terra non tangat : ita jactantur fluctibus, ut 
nunquam abluantur: Ita poſtremo ejiciun- 
tur, ut ne ad ſaxa quidem mortui conquieſ- 
cant.“ Here there is a great deal too much of 
this artifice of compoſition ; and, according- 
ly, he himſelf finds fault with it, and pleads 
for his excuſe, that this oration was a juve- 
nile performance. But, I think, there is too 
much of it, even in that famous oration 
which he ſpoke for Milo, when he was in 
the fulneſs of years and of glory, though, 
from what he ſays of it in his Orator ad 
M. Brut. c. 49. written when his judgment 


in Europe, Yet they are no better than abſolute barba- 
rians, and are truly what we call them, /awvages, com- 
pared with the Greeks in the days of Homer, or the 
Trojan war. For, beſides the many neceſſary arts of 
life, as we think them, which they want, and the Greeks 
then had, ſuch as agriculture and paſturage, and all the 
ſeveral arts of Vulcan and Minerva, they have no poe- 
try, which was an art, as we ſee, perfectly well under- 
ſtood in the days of Homer, and which contributes ſo 
much to improve language, and, by conſequence, the 
oratorial art. 4 
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was ſtill more mature by age, he ſeems to 
be pleaſed with it : © Eft enim, judices, hae] 
non ſcripta, ſed nata lex: Quam non di- 
© dicimus, accepimus, legimus; verum ex 
natura ipſa arripuimus, hauſimus, expreſ- 
* fimus : Ad quam, non docti, ſed facti: 
Non inſtituti, ſed imbuti ſumus.“ But, 
though the exceſs be blameable, it cannot 
be denied that it is a figure which gives al 
concinnity to an oration that is very agrees 
able; and I think we are obliged to Gorgias 
the ſophiſt, who firſt inventedit, as Cicero tells 
us, a little after the paſſage above quoted 
in his Orator, c. 52. And, if we can believe 
Cicero, till the time of Iſocrates, there were 
no other numbers known in proſe, except 
ſuch as were formed by this correſpond- 
ence of words to one another, For he 
tells us *, that Ifccrates firſt diſcovered there 
might be numbers in proſe, without runs? 


* <TItaque ſi quæ veteres illi (Herodotum dico, et Thu- 
cydidem, totamque illam ætatem) apte numeroſequs 
di erunt, ea non numero quæſito, ſed verborum colle» 
catione ceciderunt. Formae vero quaedam funt or 
tionis, in quibus ea concinnitas ineſt, ut ſequatur nu“ 
merus neceſſario. Nam cum aut par pari refertur, aut? 
contrarium contrario opponitur, aut quæ ſimiliter es- 

dunt verba verbis comparantur. Quidquid ita conclu- 

ditur, plerumque fit ut numeroſe cadat ;* Orator ad M. 
Brutum, c 65, See alſo c. 55, But, as I have elſe when 
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ning it into verſe. But, before his time, eve= 
ry thing that could be called numerous in 
proſe compoſition, was owing to the order 
of the words, by which like was referred 
tc like, contrary oppoſed to contrary, and 
words ending in the ſame manner were ſet 
againſt one another“. In Engliſh, and in 
every other language, it muſt produce a very 
good effect, when ſparingly, and not af- 
fectedly uſed. But I would adviſe the En- 
eliſh orator to uſe it as Demoſthenes and 
the other great orators of Greece have uſed 
it, not ſo intemperately as, I think, Cicero 


obſerved, the Halicarnaſſian is of a different opinion, 
and thinks that the great proſe-authors, even before 
Ifocrates, ſtudied numbers, properly ſo called, that is, 
ſuch as ariſe from the mixture of ſhort and long ſyl- 
lables; and I confeſs I pay more regard to the opinion of 
the Halicarnaſſian than to that of Cicero, eſpecially in 
his judgment of the authors of his own country; nor do 
I think that it is poſſible for any man of taſte to read He- 
rodotus with attention, and not be convinced that he 
ſtudied theſe numbers, even more than the numbers of 
which Cicero ſpeaks, and which, as I ſhall obſerve pre- 


ſently, were much more practiſed by him than by any 
Greek writer. 


ut De Clar. Orator, cap. 8. 
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has done. For the moſt admired paſſages 
of that kind in this author, ſuch as that 
above quoted from the oration pro Milone, 
and another in the oration pro Archia 
Potta*, which is in the mouth of almoſt 
every ſcholar, I would not recommend to 
the imitation of any writer or ſpeaker. 


Under the pari/o/is, according to the defi- 
nition I have given of it, is comprehended 
the well-known figure of antitheſis; ſo well 
known, and fo much practiſed in all kinds of 
compoſition, both antient and modern, that it 
would be ſuperfluous to give examples of it; 


* © Hec ſtudia adoleſcentiam alunt, ſenectutem oblec- 
© tant, ſecundas res ornant, adverſis perfugium ac ſola- 
* tium præbent, delectant domi, non impediunt foris, 
* pernoQtant nobiſcum, peregrinantur, ruſticantur.? 


If this manner be fine, I deſire to know why there is 
nothing like it to be found in any Greek writer, not 
even in the ſophiſts of later times, who write orations of 
ſhow and oſtentation, not of buſineſs, ſuch as thoſe of 
Cicero? And, indeed, I cannot help ſaying, that it i 
a ſtyle altogether unkt for bufineſs and real life, ſuch as 
could only have been produced in a ſchool of declama- 
tion, and fit only to gain the applauſe of the boys there, 
or of a people as rude and untaught as the generality of 
the people of Rome were in the days of Cicero. 
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or, if examples were neceſſary, theſe two 
which I have given from Cicero's orations, 
pro Milone, and pro Archia Pocta, are ſuffi- 
cient; for there we have ſtrings of antithe- 
ſes; and beſides, we have the figure of like 
endings, and a perfect ſimilarity of the 
ſtructure, both as to the grammatical form 
of the words, and even the number of 
them in the ſeveral members of the period. 
Ariſtotle, in his rhetoric, has given ex- 
amples of ſuch compoſition, from the epi- 
dictic or panegyrical orations of Iſocrates“; 
but it is uſed with much more moderation, 
even by Iſocrates. And, as to Demoſthe- 
nes, there is no ſuch playing with words 
to be found in him; for he wrote the 
ſtyle of buſineſs, not of pleaſure and oſten- 


tation. 


Theſe figures laſt mentioned belong to 
the ſound of the compoſition, of which I 
have already treated, as well as to the ſtruc- 
ture of the words, of which I am now 


* Thus Ifocrates, when ſpeaking of Xerxes expedition 
againſt the Greeks, ſays, WAevoa: {EY d. Tn; neous E- 


Civ d 6a 135 banraoon; Tor jar EAATLGTT VT av Srtac, U * 
Abe dg ag; Ariftot. Rhetor. lib. 3. cap. 10. N 
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ſpeaking. And, indeed, a good compoſer 
will, in every ornament he uſes, ſtudy the 
pleaſure of the ear, as much as is conſiſtent 
with ſenſe and propriety. But I am now 
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to mention one or two figures which have 


little or no relation to the ſound, but regard 
only the ſyntax. 


The firſt I ſhall mention is called in 
Greek avaxonglc, that is, inconſequence or in- 
connection, when the words, as they ſtand, 
will not at all connect together in conſtruc- 
tion, nor without ſupplying ſome other 
words, or changing in ſome way the ſtruc- 
ture of the ſentence. If this produced no 
obſcurity, it was judged by the antients an 
agreeable variety of compoſition, and it is 
uſed as ſuch by Homer *, the great foun- 
tain of eloquence, as well as poetry, and 


* Of this kind there is a remarkable inſtance in the ſe- 
cond Iliad, in Neſtor's ſpeech, v. 350. 


Ons yas 8) R νννονα b rigHLi Kp, 
Har Tw ore vnuow in WKRUT 0porow R 
"Apyniory Tpweoos Qovov xa R Peporrec, 

Ac rræn v £7 0:55, £10TVAGE nN rr Dawuye 


where we have arp f, inſtead of acTpanTorre, and we 
mult make out the connection by reſolving the participle 
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who has practiſed, if not invented, every 
art of ſpeech that has been uſed ſince his 
time, or, I believe, can be deviſed. The 
Greek proſe-writers likewiſe uſe this 
figure, eſpecially ſuch of them who, like 
Thucydides, affect the auſtere character of 
ſtyle; for it is not a pleaſant figure. And, as 
the Roman writers formed themſelves up- 


into the verb, and making it yorgamr:, Or aorgamrur 13 
ſee the life of Homer above quoted, p. 307. And if we 
add the adverb vor, the connection will be evident. 
Another example is in Iliad 6. v. 510. where, ſpeaking 
of a horſe that had broke out of the ſtable, he ſays, 


s N aynainds rig, 
PHD dura Pegti farTa T nb xa; voor dee 


where, in order to make out the ſyntax, we muſt like- 
wiſe change the participle into the verb, and then, with 
the addition of an zun, or ſome ſuch word, both the 
ſenſe and ſyntax will be completed. 


Apain, 


To de Sxęuberre, 0 ftv πνẽI Newov Axa 
"Hit" 6 J ig Tewwy öde r. 


where the reſolution of the participle into the verb will 
do without more; or it may be conſtrued by making v 
%2»;4:)176 a nominative abſolute, ſuch as thg, Greeks 
uſe frequently. And, indeed, every caſe abſolute, or 
ahr, as they ſay, whether nominative, genitive, da- 
tive, or accuſativey (for the Greeks uſe them all) may 
be conſidered as a ſpecies of 4axoulia, 
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on the Greek, we are to expect to find it in 
them. There is a remarkable one in the 
Hecyra of Terence, act 3. ſc. 1. which 
runs thus: * Nam nos omnes, quibus eft 
« alicunde aliquis objectus labos, omne quod 
* eſt interea tempus, prius quam 1d reſcitum 
© eſt, lucro eſt;* where, according to the 
rules of conſtruction, it ſhould be nobis om- 
nibus—lucro eft, To make it, therefore, 


conſtrue as it ſtands, we muſt ſupply guoad, 
or ſome ſuch word, 


It is no doubt a figure that varies the 
ſtyle, and throws it much out of common 
ſpeech. But the ule of it is dangerous; and, 
if it makes the ſtyle obſcure or ambiguous, 
it ought to be condemned as a ſoleciſm, 
of which it has, no doubt, the appearance; 
and, accordingly, the Greek critics call it 
TOA0K00RVES. Our Engliſh writers do not at» 
tempt it, unleſs we dignify with the name 
of this figure ſome ſuch anomalous expreſ- 
ſions as methinks, and he would needs do it. 
But we mult except Milton, who was re- 
folved to be an antient in this reſpeCt, as 
well as every other. There is one inſtance 
that I remember, among others that may 


* 
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be found. It is in the third book of Para- 
diſe Loſt, beginning at verſe 344. 


No ſooner had the Almighty ceas'd, but all 
The multitude of angels, with a ſhout, 

Loud, as from numbers without number, ſweet, 
As from bleſt voices uttering joy, heaven rung 
With jubilee, and loud hoſannahs fill'd 

The eternal regions, 


The lines are ſo wonderfully fine, that 
f it were a real ſoleciſm, not to be 
juſtified by any antient authority, I could 
excuſe it, But it is to be juſtified in the 
ume way as thoſe paſſages I have quo- 
ted from Homer. And I have no doubt 
but that Milton, who had all Homer by 
heart, as Dr. Bentley ſomewhere ſays, had 
thoſe paſſages in view, particularly the firſt, 
which very much reſembles this of Milton. 
| would, therefore, make out the ſyntax by 
ſupplying the verb ſhouted, or received; fo 
that the full conſtruction will be, The an- 
gels ſhouted with a ſhout, or received, viz. 
what God Almighty had ſaid 2% a bout, 
loud as from numbers without number, &c. 
But, whatever way we ſolve the difficulty 
of the ſyntax, there is nothing obſcure in 


the ſenſe ; and therefore I cannot condemn 
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the figure, though it be, no doubt, a very 
unuſual one in Engliſh *, 


The next figure I am to ſpeak of is, per- 
haps, more properly a figure of conſtruction 
than any I have hitherto mentioned. For 
it is a change of the natural conſtruction of 
the language into one that is foreign to it, 


* This paſſage may be ſo conſtrued as to need no ſup- 
plement or al:cration of the words to make out the ſen- 
tence, viz. by connecting the words uttering joy, with 
all the multitude of angels, and then it would be no more 
but an ablative abſolute, which indeed is a gaping, un- 
connected ſyntax, but ſo common in Engliſh, as well as 
in Greek and Latin, that it is not reckoned a figure. 
But this, in the firſt place, would be making the con- 
nection too remote, when the natural connection is with 
the word immediately preceeding, viz. woices, ſo that 
the conſtruction is, voices uttering joy, And, ſecondly, 
the ſenſe is better if we follow the natural connec- 
tion, as uttering joy accounts ſo well for the ſweetneſs 
of the voices. I therefore think it is better to ſuppoſe, 
that Milton, in imitation of his great model Homer, 


intended to vary his ſtyle, and make it more poetical, 


by an anomalous conſtruction, but ſuch as does not at 
all obſcure the ſenſe, | | 


Dr. Bentley underſtands this paſſage as I do; for he 


ſays, the ſentence is imperfect, being without a verb. 
But, inſtead of making a figure of it, he proceeds, accord- 
ing to his uſual method, to correct the text; and, in» 
ſtead of with a ſhout, reads, gave a ſhout, | 


7 RT 
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being taken from a foreign language. It is 
well known in Latin, under the name of Hel- 
leniſin ; for the Romans took their foreign 
idioms from the Greek. In the faſhionable 
Engliſh of this age, the idioms of that kind 
are Galliciſms. For one of our fine gentle- 
men, who, perhaps, knows no more of the 
French language than is ſufficient to corrupt 
his own, will ſay, I have given to eat, in- 
ſtead of ſaying, I have given an entertain- 


* In the common Latin Grammars, I obſerye, that 
many unuſual ways of ſpeaking in that language are re- 
ferred to a figure they call antipto/is, or enallage caſuum ; 
whereas they are truly Helleniſms. Thus, when Horace 
ſays, uxor invidi Jovis eſſe neſcis, they tell you that uxor, 
the nominative, is there put for rem, and that the ſen- 
tence ſhould be ne/cis te e uxorem invicti Jovis. But it is 
a Greek idiom, according to which, if the perſon of the 
verb, which governs the other in the infinitive, is not 
changed, the pronoun is not repeated, and the ſubſtan- 
tive, or adjective, which follows the verb in the infini- 
tive, 1s of the ſame caſe with the perſon of the firſt verb, 
that is, of the nominative. In the ſame manner, when 
Cicero ſays, rem quomedo ſe habeat vides, it is not one caſe 
for another, viz. the accuſative rem for the nominative 
res; but it is a Grzciſm: And, in general, to ſay, that one 
caſe is put for another, without giving a reaſon for it, 
is ungrammatical, and, as Dr, Clarke has obſerved, over- 
turns all the rules of the art, 
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ment. And it is to be hoped, that he will 


come at laſt to improve his ſtyle: ſo much, 
as to tell us, that It does not make day with 


him till twelve o'clock. But Milton drew 


the ornaments of his ſtyle from a better 
ſource, namely, the Greek and Latin, and 
chiefly the Greek. For it is evident, that 
not only his Engliſh, but his Latin, is cut 
upon Greek, as much, or perhaps more, 
than that written by any Roman. Of thoſe 


Greek or Latin conſtructions his works are 


full. I ſhall give an inſtance of one or two 


of them. In the ſecond book of Paradiſe 


Loſt, he makes Beelzebub ſay, 


Upborne with indefatigable wings, 
Over the vaſt abrupt, ere he arrive 
The happy iſle, 


The conſtruction in Engliſh is, arrive at 
the iſle. But, inſtead of that, he has cho- 
ſen the Latin idiom of accęſſit inſulam, or 
ingreſſus eſt inſulam, or the Greek «oyabs Tyv 


vi ov. 


There is anotlier inſtance in the begin- 
ning of book . v. 42. where he ſays, 


Me, of theſe 
Nor ſxill'd nor ſtudious, higher argument 
Awaits. 


6 
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The uſual conſtruction in Engliſh is, ſkilled 
in a thing ; but the Latin conſtruction is, 
peritus alicujus rei. Again, in book g. 
v. 845. he ſays, 

vet oft his heart, divine of ſomething ill, 

Miſgave him, 
which is juſt the Latin, mens divina futuri. 
Again, ſpeaking of death, he ſays, that 


he upturned 
His noſtrils wide into the murky air, 
Sagacious of his quarry; 


which is likewiſe a Latin idiom. 


There is a third paſſage that I remember, 
which may be referred to this head. It is 
in the Comus, where he makes that magi- 
cian addreſs the lady in a very high ſtyle of 
claſſical gallantry: 

Hail, foreign wonder! whom certain theſe rough ſhades 
Did never breed; unleſs the goddeſs, that in rural ſhrine 
Dwell'ſt here with Pan or Sylvan, by bleſt ſong 


Forbidding every bleak unkindly fog 
To touch the proſp'rous growth of this tall wood. 


As Cicero ſays of Plato's language, that, if 
jupiter were to ſpeak Greek, he would 
ſpeak as Plato has written; ſo we may ſay 
of this language of Milton— that, if Jupiter 
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were to ſpeak Engliſh, he would expreſs 
himſelf in this manner. The paſſage is ex- 
ceeding beautiful in every reſpect ; but all 
readers of taſte will acknowledge, that the 
ſtyle of it is much raiſed by the expreſſion 
——unleſs the goddeſs, an elliptical expreſſion, 


unuſual in our language, though common 


enough in Greek and Latin, But if we 
were to fill it up and ſay, unleſs thou beeft 
the goddeſs ; how flat and inſipid would it 
make the compoſition, compared with what 
it is. ; 


' I will mention another idiom of con- 
ſtruction in Milton, and which, as far as I 
know, 1s neither Greek nor Latin, but in- 
tirely Milton's own, and which, I think, 
does more violence to the language than any 
other that he has uſed. It 1s where he de- 
ſcribes Eve juſt parting from her huſband to 
go to work by herſelf in the garden, which 
expoſed her to the temptation of the devil. 
As this is the laſt deſcription of her in a 
ſtate of innocence, Milton has beſtowed up- 
on her the richeſt colours of his poetry, and 
has compared her to every thing moſt beau- 
tiful of the kind that 1s to be found in the 


Boc 
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antient fable, with which he found it ne- 
ceſſary to adorn even his Chriſtian poem. 
Thus ſaying, from her huſband's hand her hand 
Soft ſhe withdrew, and like a Wood-nymph _ 
Oread or Dryad, or of Delia's train, 
Betook her to the groves; but Delia's ſelf 
In gait ſurpaſs'd and goddeſs-like deport ; 
Though not, as ſhe, with bow and quiver arm'd, 
But with ſuch gard'ning tools as art, yet rude, 
Guiltleſs of fire, had form'd, or angels brought. 
To Pales, or Pomona, thus adorn'd, 
Likeſt ſhe ſeem'd (Pomona, when ſhe fled 
Vertumnus), or to Ceres in her prime, 
Yet virgin of Proſerpina from Jove. b. 9. v. 385. 


This expreſſion, virgin of Proſerpina, is cer- 
tainly not common Engliſh, and many will 
deny it to be Engliſh at all; but let any man 
try to expreſs the ſame thought otherwiſe, 
and he will be convinced how much Mil- 
ton has raiſed and ennobled his ſtyle by an 
idiom ſo uncommon, but which is, notwith- 
ſtanding, ſufficiently intelligible. 


The laſt example I ſhall give from Mil- 
ton of this kind of figure, is one by which 
the natural conſtruction of the language is 
not altered, but interrupted and broken in a 
very unuſual way. It is in the Comus, 
where the lady fitting inchanted, and en- 
deavouring to riſe, Comus ſays to her, 
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Nay, lady, fit: If I but. wave this wand, 
'Your nerves are all chain'd up in alabaſter, 


And you a ſtatue; or, as Daphne was, 
Root-bound, that fed Apollo. 


where, inſtead of ſaying root-bound, at 
Daphne was, that fled Apollo, he throws in 
root-bound into the middle, betwixt the an- 
tecedent and the relative, a trajection alto- 
gether unuſual in our language, but which 
muſt be allowed both to vary and raiſe the 
ſtyle; and as the connection is not ſo re- 
mote as to make the language obſcure, 1 


think it may not only be tolerated, but 
praiſed. 


This way of varying the ſtyle is a 
figure very uſual both in Greek and 
Latin. For, though ' thoſe languages ad- 
mitted of very much greater variety of 
compoſition than ours; yet, even among 
them, there were certain tranſpoſitions, not 
only of ſingle words, but of the members 
of ſentences, which were unuſual. Theſe 
were marked by their critics, and deno- 
ted by the name of Lyperbaton; a figure 
much ufed by the beſt authors, by Thu- 
cydides more than any, and I think too 
much; but by Demoſthenes more mo- 


derately, though Longinus ſeems to think 
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that even he has exceeded in the uſe of 
it* But a much better critic than 
he, I mean the Halicarnaſhan, does not 
find fault with him in that reſpect; and it 
iz certainly one of the principal means by 
which he has raiſed a ſtyle of common 
words ſo much above common ſpeech. It 


is a figure which raiſes and diverſifies ſtyle 


perhaps more than any other; and though 


the effects of it be felt by every man of 


good natural taſte, it 18 only the critic who 
knows the cauſe. Thus the difference be- 
twixt the Virgilian verſe and the verſes of 
Cicero, or even of Lucretius, in the didactic 
part of his poem, is acknowledged by every 
man of the leaſt taſte; but it is only the man 
who has ſtudied the rules of writing who 


knows that it is owing chiefly to the uſe of 
the hyperbaton f. 


* De Subl. 6 22. 


1 See what I have further ſaid upon this ſubjeR, vol. 2, 
p. 584. 

Some may think, that thoſe tranſpoſitions of words, 
which I dignify with the name of a figure, were no more 
than the ordinary arrangement of words in thoſe learned 
languages, however extraordinary it may appear to us. 
Even in the days of the Halicarnaſſian, as he informs us in 


* 


. —— — at 
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Thus much I have thought proper to ſay 
of figures of conſtruction—a little out of a 
great deal that might be ſaid upon the ſub. 
ject—but enough, I hope, to excite my 
reader's curiolity to look into the antient 
maſters of art who have treated of this part 
of ſtyle, ſuch as Dionyſius the Halicarnaſ- 
ſian, Cicero, and Quintilian. And, if he 
would have a complete pattern for this kind 
of figurative ſtyle, let him go to Thucydi- 
des, who has diverſified his compoſition by 


his treatiſe upon Thucydides, c. 51. p. 262. vol. 2. edit, 
Hud/oni, there were ſome who thought that the ſtyle of 
Thucydides, which, as I have ſaid, abounds ſo much with 
this figure, was the uſual ſtyle of his age. But the Hali- 
carnaſſian ſhews the contrary, by appealing to the writings 
of other authors contemporary with him. And if we 
would be convinced that the ſtyle of Demoſthenes, though 
not near ſo much varied and adorned by this figure, was 
not the common language of his time, we need only 
compare his public orations, ſuch as his Philippics, his 
Olynthiacs, and his oration wg gene, with his ora- 
tions in private cauſes, or with the decrees of the ſenate 
and people of Athens, which are inſerted in ſome of his 


| harangues; and we ſhall immediately perceive the differ- 


ence betwixt his artificial high-raiſed ſtyle, and the 
common language of buſineſs, or of converſation, at that 
time in Athens; and we ſhall alſo perceive, that it 1s the 


more or leſs frequent uſe of the hyperbaton that chiefly 
makes the difference, b 
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every figure of words that can be imagined, 
many more than the grammarians or rheto- 
ricians have given names to *, 


* The Halicarnaſhan has written two treatiſes upon 
Thucydides's character of ſtyle and his idioms; not in 
the epidictic manner, as he ſays, that is, in the way of a 
popular oration, but in the didactic manner, which he un- 
derſtood as well as any body, being by profeſſion a teacher 
of rhetoric in Rome, He has therefore explained, by ex- 
amples taken from Thucydides's hiſtory, whatever he has 
ſaid of his ſtyle, which makes the work exceedingly in- 
ſtructive to thoſe who deſire to know accurately all the dif- 
ferent forms of compoſition, He has enlarged particular. 
ly upon the figures relating to the ſyntax, or grammatical 
ſtructure of the words, in which Thucydides abounds more 
than any other writer in proſe ; for he moulds and fa- 
ſhions the language in every way that can be conceived, 
in order to remove his ſtyle, as far as poſſible, from com- 
mon ſpeech, uſing nouns ſometimes for verbs, and, wice 
verſa, verbs for nouns, active verbs for paſſive, and paſ- 
five for active, and fingular and plural numbers inter- 
changeably, making his caſes and genders refer, ſome- 
times to the things fignified, ſometimes to the word fig- 
nifying them, ſometimes making perſons ſtand for things, 
at other times things for perſons ; and in theſe, and other 
ways which the Halicarnaſſian enumerates, torturing, 
as it were, the words, in order to form a ſtyle pecu- 
liar to himſelf, and exceedingly different from that of any 
other writer. See vol. 2. of the Halicarnaſſian's works, 
þ 215. edit. Hudſon, All this is much enlarged upon in 


Vol. III. EW 
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CHAP. VIL 


Recapitulation.—Of the figures by which 
the ſenſe is varied. —Theſe divided into 
three kinds, —Of the firſt is Exclamation— 

Hyperbole — Epithet—Profopopeia—And 

Deſcription. 


two parts, words conſidered ſingly, 
and the compoſition of theſe words. We 
have ſeen how ſingle words may be varied 
both as to the ſound and the meaning ; we 
have ſeen alſo that, in compoſition, the 
lame words may be varied with reſpect to 
the ſound, and likewiſe that the grammati- 
cal ſtructure of the ſpeech may be changed, 
the words ſtill continuing the fame. It 


the firſt treatiſe, and, as I have ſaid, illuſtrated by ex- 
amples. But, in the ſecond, he not only examines the 
ſtyle, but the matter of this author moſt accurately- 
And, upon the whole, it is the fineſt piece of criticiſm, 
and, at the ſame time, the faireſt I ever read; for he 
praiſes as fully and freely as he cenſures. 


I TYLE, as we have ſaid, conſiſts of 


dt 
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now remains to ſhow how the ſtyle may be 
varied by a change both of the words and 
the meaning, the ſubject matter, however, 
ſtill continuing the ſame, and the order of 
treating it. This is done by what is called 
figures of the ſenſe or meaning. Theſe 
make ſo much the nobler part of ornamented 
compolition, by how much the meaning is 
more excellent than the words, 


Figures of this kind, as they vary the 
compoſition more than any other, are 
5 in number ſo many, that Quintilian has 
ſaid they are innumerable f. We muſt 
try, however, whether they cannot be 
ve reduced to certain heads or claſſes, ſo that 
ie we may treat of them in order and method. 
to And it appears to me, that they may be 
i- properly divided into three kinds: Firſt, 
d, ſuch as expreſs ſome feeling or emotion of 
It the mind; ſecondly, ſuch as expreſs the cha- 

racter or manners of the ſpeaker or writer; 
. and, thirdly, ſuch as, without expreſſing 


Na * Exnpare Ti; Maca, in oppoſition to the oynuara The 
he J1frwc, of which we have already treated. 


Fag. 758. edit, Burmanni. 
I 2 
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either of theſe, give a turn and form to the 


thought and expreſſion, different from what 


is uſual in eommon ſpeech. Under one or 
other of theſe heads may be ranked, as [ 
imagine, every figure of this kind that can 
wet Jul | A. va 


7 
! 


© By the: firſ kind x theſe, the « fle ! 18 
made pathetic.;' by which 1 do not mean the 
exciting of grief only, but of every other 
paſſion or affection of the human mind, 
ſuch as joy, hope, fear, and the like. Of 
this fort is-a very ſtrong figure, much more 
uſed in modern writing than in antient; 1 
mean exclamation, by which a ſpeaker or 
writer ſtarts from his ſubject, and breaks out 
into ſome rapturous expreſſion of admiration, 
aſtoniſhment,or whateverother paſſion moves 
them. I do not remember one example of it 
in Homer or Demoſthenes. Cicero, who is 
certainly not fo correct a writer as either of 
theſe, abounds with it; as in che oration 
for Milo O fruſtra ſuſcepti mei labores 
O cogitationes A mez! &c. X. Again, 


* Cap. 34. 


in the ſame oration— O me miſerum! O 


S8 8 & * 
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infelicem“ ! And alittle after O ter- 
ram illam beatam, quæ hunc virum exce- 
« perit T! — Our Milton has but few of 
them: I remember one, which muſt be 
allowed to be upon a very proper occaſion. 
It is in the ſong of the angels celebrating the 
love of the Son of God, when he under- 
took to die for men : 


— Q! unexampled love! 
Love no where to be found leſs than divine! 
Par. Loſt, b. 3. v. 410. 
But, among our more modern authors, it is 
become ſo common, that the printers have 
invented a punctuation for it, which they 
call punctum admirationis. 


Another figure of this kind, and which 
is likewiſe much more common in modern 
than in antient writing, is Hyperbole, by 
which a thing is either magnified or dimi- 
niſhed beyond what it really is. From this 
definition of it, it muſt be evident, that it is 
not much uſed by the chaſte writers of an- 
tiquity ; by the proſe-writers, who deſerve 


that character, not at all; and by their 


* Cap. 37. + Ib. 38. 
13 
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poets but very ſparihgly. Homer has but 
few of them ; though, if we were to judge 
of his ſtyle by that of his tranſlator, we 
ſhould imagine that he uſed a great many, 
and ſome of them moſt violent and outra- 
geous . Virgil has many more, and ſome 


* There are, I believe, many Engliſh readers, who 
think Mr. Pope's tranſlation of the Iliad a finer poem 
than the original. This is a point that I will not diſpute 
with thoſe gentlemen ; but I think I ſhall be able to con- 
vince them by an example or two, that, though the ſtyle 
of the tranſlation may be finer than that of the original, 
it is of a different kind, particularly with reſpe& to the 
uſe of this figure of hyperbole. Achilles ſays in the firſt 
Iliad, that the Greeks ſhall then find the want of him, 
when many ſhall fall under Hector the homicide, 


ier a» ve b ExTogog dg 
Oꝛnoxorrig v te v. 242. 


This expreſſion is very ſimple; but ſee how itis ſwelled in 
the tranſlation : 


When fluſh'd with laughter, Hector comes td ſpread 
The purpled ſhore with mountains of the dead. v. 319. 


This may be a better ſtyle, but it is certainly different. 
Again, Homer deſcribing a battle, ſays, that the ground 
flowed with blood, 


Pu & apart Y,, 


which is no hyperbole, but is literally true of every 
bloody battle, eſpecially of ſuch battles as the antient, in 
which men, drawn up in cloſe and deep order, were en- 


Bo 
of 


it 
in 
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t of them very violent, ſuch as where he 
makes one of his heroes lift a ſtone, 


e « Haud partem exiguam montis,? 


- paged hand to hand. But ſee what a garagantua image 
© Mr. Pope has made of this ſimple deſcription : 


With ſtreaming blood the ſlippery fields are dy'd, 
And ſlaughter'd heroes ſwell the dreadful tide, 


0 

_ This is an hyperbole with a witneſs; and, if it had come 

from the pen of a leſs celebrated poet, we ſhould have ſaid, 

* that it was not tranſlating Homer, but parodying, or ra- 

ther burleſquing him. 

4 But, though ſome ſevere critics may think that he has | 
Fl not properly tranſlated Homer, I think it is impoſſible to "= = 


deny, that he has parodied Virgil exceedingly well in his 
Dunciad, As where he ſays, ſpeaking of Curle, and 
the figures of that piece of tapeſtry which was one of 
the prizes in his high heroic games, | 


| Himſelf among the ſtoried chiefs he ſpies, 
in As from the blanket, high in air he flies. 


And again, ſpeaking of a ſeribbler of the name of Ward, | 


From the ſtrong fate of drams if thou gett'& free, * 
Another Durphy, Ward, ſhall ſing in thee : 


. Thee ſhall each ale-houſe, thee each gill-houſe mourn, 
d And anſwering gin-ſhops ſow'rer ſighs return, 

Theſe parodies, I think, are incomparable . But perhaps 

it is not given by Nature to the ſame man to excel both | 
Y in the heroic and the mock-heroic, nor in tragedy and co- | 
n medy, according to the opinion of the antients ; for, 4 
1» among them, the ſame poet never attempted both. But, 


14 
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and where he makes Eneas, deſcribing a 
great ſea, which lifted their ſhips very 
high, ſay, 


—— © Rorantia vidimus aſtra.“ 


In Engliſh, and more ſtill in French, com- 
mon converſation is moſt unnaturally ſwell 
ed, and raiſed by the intemperate uſe of 
this figure, and from thence it has crept 
into our writings ; ſo that a ſtyle, perfectly 
chaſte and correct in this reſpect, is now 
very rarely to be found, But our great 
Milton has in this, as well as in other things, 
faithfully copied his maſters, the antients, 
For, though his poetical ſtyle is, in many 
paſſages, by far the moſt ſublime we have 
in Engliſh ; yet it has leſs froth or bombaſt 
than any modern compoſition of the kind 
that I know. I have elſewhere inſtanced 
ſome expreſſions that ſhew the modeſty of 
his ſtyle, ſuch as, | 
Battle dangerous to leſs than Gods ; 


beſides the mock-heroic, he excelled alſo in ſatire z nor do 
I think any thing keener of that kind is to be found in any 
author antient or modern. And it muſt alſo be acknow- 
ledged, that he has carried the rhyming verſification, in 
Engliſh, to the higheſt point of perfection. And, in his 
latter works, after he had acquired ſome ſcience and phi- 
loſophy, there is a cloſeneſs and ftrength of expreſſion that 
is rarely to be found in any poet, antient or modern. 


Bo 


— 1 


* 
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and, 
Nor appeared leſs than arch-angel ruined. 


And I will here give only one inſtance more: 
It is where he deſcribes the riſing of the 
council of the devils in Pondzmonium, 
the noiſe of which a leſs correct and 
judicious author would have compared to 
loud thunder; but he compares it to thunder 
heard at a diſtance : 


Their riſing all at once was as the ſound 
Of thunder heard remote; Book 2. v. 476. 


which is a ſound not loud or ſtrong, but 
awful, and very like that produced by the 
movement of a great multitude. 


Among the figures of this kind, I reckon 
the uſe of epithets, by which we common- 
ly expreſs our admiration, love, hatred, or 
averſion, to any perſon or thing, and by 
which we denominate or characterize, in a 
particular manner, any perſon or thing, 
They are much uſed by the antients in 
their poetry, and they are the diſtinguiſh- 
ing charaRteriſtic of the poetic ſtyle among 
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them“ . But they are ſparingly uſed by 
their beſt proſe-writers, even by their orators; 
whereas, among us, the epithetical ſtyle is 
become ſo common, as to infect even our 
ordinary converſation ; and, as for our ora- 
tory, it makes the greateſt part of it. And, 


„Homer, in the addreſſes of his ſpeeches, has often 
joined ſeveral epithets together, as | 


Aroyws Aazigriadn worvurxas Ofvocws 


By ſuch magnificent compellations he has raiſed the dig. 
nity both of his heroes and his ſtyle. Milton in this, as 
In other things, has imitated him; he makes Beelzebub 
addreſs Satan in this manner: 


O prince! O chief of many throned powers, 
That led th* embattled ſeraphim to war 
Under thy conduR, and in dreadful deeds 
Fearleſs, endanger'd heaven's perpetual King, 
And pyt to proof his high ſupremacy. | 
Book i. v. 128. 


Adam accoſts Eve thus: 


Daughter of God and man, immortal Eve: ſu 
Book ix. v. 291. 

And ſhe bim in theſe words: 1 

Offspring of heaven and earth, and all earth's lord. th 

Ib. 273+ ni 
Such a ſtyle as this, Milton thought . 
Juſtly gives heroic name . . 


To perſon, or to poem. Ib. v. 40. bs 
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as all our writings, of every kind, have 
ſomething of the poetical or rhetorical caſt, 
this ſtyle has become univerſally predo- 
minant. 


The Proſopopeia is a figure likewiſe uſed 
in the pathetic ſtyle: By it we introduce 
perſonages that are not preſent, and ſome- 
times ſuch as are no longer exiſting, nay, 
inanimate things, and give them voice and 
ſpeech for the purpoſe of exciting paſ- 
ſions of different kinds in the hearer. It is 
a ſtrong figure, and belonging more to 
poetry than oratory ; it is, however, uſed 
by the orators, and particularly by Cicero, 
who ſometimes even perſonifies inanimate 
things, which is altogether poetical, nor 
do I remember that it is practiſed by any 
Greek orator ; but Cicero has uſed it in 
ſundry paſſages of his orations, particularly 
in the oration for Milo, where he addreſſes 
the Alban groves and altars in this man- 
ner: Vos enim jam, Albani Tumuli at- 
que Luci, vos, inquam, imploro atque teſ- 
* tor, voſque Albanorum dirutz aræ *. 


* Pro Milone, c. 31. 
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Our poetry is full of addreſſes of this 
kind to inanimate things; and if not too 
frequent, and if introduced upon proper oc- 
caſions, they have a very good effect. There 
is a beautiful proſopopceia of this kind in 
the Crito of Plato, who may be reckoned a 
poet as well as a philoſopher. It is in that 
part of the dialogue where Socrates makes 
a perſonage of the laws and community of 
Athens, and introduces them arguing 
againſt his eſcape out of priſon, which Crito 
had adviſed, and the argument is carried 
on by way of dialogue betwixt Socrates and 
them for ſeveral pages *. In the oration 
which he has given us, in the Menexenus, 
upon thoſe Athenians, who died fight- 
ing for their country, he has likewiſe uſed 
this figure very ſucceſsfully, by raiſing 
from the dead thoſe whom he was praiſing, 
and making them give very proper exhorta- 
tions to the children they had left behind 
them: See the paſſage quoted and com- 


mended by the Halicarnaſſian f. 


* Plat. opera, Ficini, p. 37. 


1 II.. rg G4bv0T%,T05 v Antec g, c. 30. 
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The laſt figure of this kind I ſhall men- 
tion, is, what the Greek maſters of the art 
call darurwos, by which we particularly de- 
ſcribe any thing with all its circumſjances z 
aad it is a figure which, more than any 
other, if property uſed, moves the mind, and 
excites paſſion. For this purpoſe, it is much 
more proper than exclamation, hyperbole, 
or ſtrong epithets ; becauſe it preſents to us 
the object itſelf, and, as it were, ſets be- 
fore our eyes whatever is intended to excite 
our pity, terror, anger, indignation, or what- 
ever other paſſion, This figure is chiefly 
poetical; for poetry is a kind of painting, 
and a particular deſcription of any thing, 
being ſuch as might be painted, is not im- 
properly called a picture of that thing; and, 
accordingly, it is very much uſed by the 
poets, and particularly Homer *. It is al- 
ſo uſed properly by the orator, when he has 
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a mind to excite our paſſions. But, as the 
beſt kind of oratory perſuades more by ar- 
gument than by paſſion, and therefore rea- 
ſons more than it deſcribes, we have little 
of this figure in Demoſthenes*, but a great 
deal of it in Cicero, who, in his orations, 


has given us many pictures, ſuch as that 
of Verres—* Stetit ſoleatus prætor populi 
© Romani cum pallio purpureo, tunicaque 


® In his oration againſt Æſchines, entitled, wy} wa- 
gxmpeoBucc, deſcribing the deſolation of the country 
of the Phocians by Philip, which he himſelf ſaw, 
and of which, he ſays, Zſchines was the cauſe, he 
ſpeaks of houſes demoliſhed, walls razed, a country diſ- 
peopled of men fit for the purpoſes of life, with only a 
few women and children in it, and poor old men. In 
ſhort, ſays he, nobody can, by words, deſcribe the mi- 
ſery that is now to be ſeen there. The ſcholar, how- 
ever, will be pleaſed to read Demoſthenes's own words: 
O:2ux Savory 00 andere Ahne 0 K iN ore vg w, 
ETogrvopba, in Ache, IE d ,h i env dn Tart Tavre' 
„c xf, αααhE⁶t TN M ine nα,E, , Ng Gonywor Twi 
2 Lu, YUrAarc J; xa alda yay xa TeroBuTax; 45 
beonve Gees" dg Os 1 ay i pixel Fureuro Tw Moys 
rer wth xaxuw wv Grey. And the critic, in comparing 
this paſſage with a like deſcription in Homer, juſt now 
quoted, will be ſenſible of the difference betwixt poerical 
painting and oratorial deſcription. Demoſthenes has gi- 
ven us little mort than the ſubject of the picture, with 
ſome of the great outlines; but Homer has filled up the 
piece with every ſtriking circumſtance chat could occur 
to the imagination of a painter. | 
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© talari, muliercula nixus in littore &. And 
another of Lucius Piſo, much longer and 
more remarkable . 


* In Verrem, lib. v. p. 446. edit. in uſum Delphini. 


+ ©* Meminiſtine, cœnum, cum ad te quinta ſere hora 
© cum C. Piſone veniſſem, neſcio quo e gurguſtio te pro- 
dire, involuto capite, ſoleatum ? Et cum iſto ore fœti- 
do teterrimam nobis popinam inhalaſſes, excuſatione te 
* uti valetudinis, quod diceres, vinolentis te quibuſdam 
© medicaminibus ſolere curari? Quam nos cauſam cum 
* accepifſemus, (quid enim facere poteramus ?) pauliſper 
« ſtetimus in illo ganearum tuarum nidore atque fumo z 
unde tu nos, cum improbiſſimè reſpondendo, tum tur- 
piſſimè eructando, ejeciſti. Idem illo fere biduo pro- 
* duftus in concionem ab eo, cut fic zquatum præbebas 
* conſulatum tuum, cùm eſſes interrogatus, quid ſenti- 
* res de conſulatu meo; gravis auctor, Calatinus credo 
* aliquis, aut Africanus, aut Maximus, et non Cæſoninus 
* Semiplacentinus Calventius, reſpondes, altero ad fron- 
* tem ſublato, altero ad mentum depreſſo ſupercilio, 
* crudelitatem tibi non placere; in L. Piſonem, c. 6. This 
is painting indeed; but it is Dutch painting: And 
though it might have been proper enough in a comic 
poet, it was not ſuitable to the dignity of an orator, a 
conſular orator too, and then the firſt ſenator in Rome. 
But, with Cicero's great talents, there was a levity of- 
wit mixed, which he never could ſhake off, and which 
made Cato ſay, upon hearing his oration for Lucius 
Murzna, made when he was actually conſul, wherein 
he was witty upon the ſtoical philoſophy —gua= un 
lam conſulem babemus. 
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For this, and ſuch like deſcriptions, I am 
perſuaded Cicero was much praiſed and 


Bod 


tio! 


u 
clapped by his countrymen; but I doubt 8 
whether the people of Athens, aſſembled, * 
either to deliberate on public affairs, or 5 
to judge cauſes, would have borne to be * 
entertained in that way by their orators, N 


For, though they loved poetry, and parti- 
cularly that of the theatre, more perhaps 
than any people ever did; yet their taſte 
was ſo corred, that I do not believe they 
could have endured to ſee it mixed wth 
their ſerious buſineſs, 


As to other kinds of ſtyle, ſuch as the 
hiſtoric or didactic, this figure does not at 
all belong to them; and therefore, when- 
ever we ſee in any ſuch compoſition a par- 
ticular deſcription tending to move the paſ- 
ſions, we ought to conſider it as out of the 
ſtyle of the work, and belonging to poetry 
or rhetoric: I ſay, tending to move the paſ- 
ſions; for, if it be a deſcription of any 
thing, as a ſubject of art or ſcience, let it 
be ever ſo particular, it may be very pro- 
perly inſerted, even in hiſtory ; and as to 
works of the didactic kind, ſuch deſcrip- 
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tions properly belong to them. The ac- 
count, therefore, given by Thucydides of 
the plague in Athens, about the beginning 
of the Peloponneſian war, though very ac- 
curate, and almoſt as circumſtantial as a 
phyſician could have given it, is a very 
proper part of his hiſtory. 
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C HAP. VIII. 


Of. the ſecond kind of Compoſition, figured 
with reſpef to the ſenſe, vis. by the imi- 
tation of charafters, —The difference be- 
twixt this kind of flyle and the pathetic, 
—The difference betwixt deſcribing and 
imitating a charafter, —The Ethic ſiyle 
belongs both to Poetry and Rhetoric, but m 
different reſpecti. 


1 Come now to ſpeak of the ſecond way 
in which the ſenſe is figured, namely, 
by expreſſing the character of the ſpeaker 
or writer. The effect of this turn given to 
the compoſition is felt by every reader of 
any taſte or judgment; but the nature bf the 
thing appears to me to be little underſtood 
by our modern critics; at leaſt I do not 
know any modern work of criticiſm in 


which it is treated of as a matter of art or 


ſcience. Among the antients, it was well 


ſa 


” & —I © © © . 
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known under the name of the vd g, and 

in Latin orata oratio f; and is treated 

of by them in every book which they have 

written upon the ſubject of rhetoric or poe- 

try; but, as it is ſo little underſtood among 

us, it will be neceſſary to explain. the na- 
ture of it at ſome length. 


And, ert, it ie mp be carefully diflin- 
guiſhed from the expreſſion of paſſion, of 


In the Scholia upon the antient Greek authors, 
where any thing is ſaid of this kind, it is obſerved by the 
Scholiaſt to be vduw;, or i "Pet, vv. 


+ In this ſenſe Horace uſes the word morata when he 
ſays, 


— Specioſa locis, i morataque rette 
Fabula, nullius veneris, ſine pondere et uſu, 
Valdius obleRat populum, meliuſque moratur, 
Quam verſus inopes rerum, nugæque canoræ. 
| ; Ar. Poet, 


where the reader, not learned, would imagine, that by Fa- 
bula recte morata, was meant a Fable of good moral; but it is 
a fable or dramatic piece, in which character and manners 
are properly repreſented. What we would call the morals 
of the piece, are denoted by the pecioſa locis, which ſig- 
nifies, that the common topics, the ſubjeR of which was 
almoſt always ſomething moral and uſeful in life, were 
there well handled. 
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which we have treated in the preceeding 
chapter. For though a ſpeaker or writer 
may ſhew himſelf to be full of anger, grief, 
indignation, or any other paſſion, he does 


not for that ſpeak or write ethzcally, if I 


may be allowed the expreſſion, becauſe 
charafter and paſſion are two things quite 
different; and, accordingly, Ariſtotle, in his 
Poetics, has accurately diſtingurſhed them : 
Character, ſays he, is that which directs us 
in our choice of actions, and makes us be 
denominated fach or ſuch a man, that is, 
good or bad, juſt or unjuſt, and the like. 
By paſſion, on the other hand, we grieve or 
rejoice, hope or fear, and, in ſhort, are 


liable to every emotion or alteration of the 


mind *, 

Secondly, There is a great difference be- 
tween deſcribing a character and repreſenting 
it; and the one may be intirely without the 


*The words of Ariſtotle are, ra & nj xa d wor 
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other. A poet may repreſent characters 
very well without deſcribing any; and my 
Lord Shaftſbury has very well obſerved, 
that, though Homer has repreſented or imi- 
tated characters exceedingly well, he has de- 
{cribed none *. And again, an hiſtorian may 
deſcribe characters very well, as my Lord 
Clarendon has done, and yet imitate none, 
But what is the difference betwixt the two? 
It is this: When I deſcribe a character, I 
only tell what it is; whereas, when I re- 
preſent it, L/h or exhibit what it is. This 
diſtinction will be perfectly underſtood with 
reſpect to the body and its operations. If 
I fay, that a man made ſuch and ſuch mo- 
tions or geſtures, looked ſo and fo, and 
ſpoke with ſuch a tone of voice; though I 
deſcribe all this ever ſo accurately and par- 
ticularly, {till T do but deſcribe; but if I am 
a mimic, and move, look, and ſpeak as he 


There is, however, one paſſage in the Iliad, where 
Homer has deſcribed the character of his hero from the 
mouth of Patroclus: 
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does, then I repreſent or imitate him, and 
become, as it were, chat man *. 


According to this account of the matter, 
when an author either exhibits himſelf un- 


This is the nature of imitation, as defcribed by Pla- 
to in a paſſage of the third book de Republica, too long 
to be here tranſcribed, but of which I will give the ſub- 
ſtance in Engliſh, becauſe it further explains the nature 
of imitation, and of that kind of ſtyle which I call 
Ethic, Plato, in this paſſage, after having ſhewn 
what the ſubje& ſhould be of the poetical fables, and my- 
thological tales, which were to be taught to children in 
his commonwealth, comes next to explain in what man- 
ner the ſubje& was to be handled in ſuch fables or tales; 
and he begins with laying it down, that whatever was 
ſaid by poets or mythologiſts, was a narrative of what 
had been, what was, or what would be; and this nar- 
rative was either ſimple, or by imitation, or both ways. 
The Interloquutor Adimantus did not underſtand this 
laſt, and deſired an explanation of it: * 1 am, it would 
ſeem, ſays $ocrates, a ridiculous teacher; and I muſt 
do, I find, as thoſe do who have not learned the art of 
ſpeaking ; I muſt explain the thing, not in whole, but in 
parts, and make you conceive what I mean by examples. 
You remember the beginning of the Iliad, where the 
poet introduces Chryſes the prieſt, deſiring the ranſom 
of his daughter; and, when he could not obtain it, pray- 
ing to the god Apollo to avenge him of the Greeks for 
the refuſal. In this narrative, down to theſe lines, 
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der a certain character, or introduces perſons 
into his piece who ſo exhibit themſelves, 
then does he write in the ſtyle I am de- 
ſcribing, and is what I would call an ethic 
writer, But, if there is no character repre- 


the poet ſpeaks himſelf, and there is no change of 
perſon in the narrative; but the ſame perfon, namely, 
Homer, continues to narrate, But, after this, he ſpeaks 
not as Homer, but as Chryſes the prieſt, endeavouring, 
as much as he. can, to make us forget him, and attend 
only to the prieſt ; and in theſe two ways the narrative 
goes on through the whole Tliad and Odyſſey.“ The firſt 
of theſe ways, when the poet appears, and narrates in his 
own perſon, I call fimple narrative ; but, when he becomes 
another, and ſpeaks not as Homer, but as that other, I 
call it narrative. by imitation ; becauſe the, poet, in that 
caſe, imitates, as much as he can, the perſon whom he 
introduces as ſpeaking. And he may be ſaid to be a mi- 
mic, with as much propriety as a man is ſo called, who 
imitates the figure, geſture, or voice of another, If the 
poet never diſappeared himſelf, but went on narrating 
that ſuch or ſuch things were done or ſaid, then would 
the whole poem be ſimple narrative; but if, on the 
other hand, the poet never appeared at all himſelf, but the 
whole ſtory was told by other perſons, introduced as 
ſpeakers, then would the whole be imitation : And this is 
the caſe, ſays Plato, of tragic and comic poetry ; where- 
as the former is the nature of Dithyrambic poetry. And, 
laſtly, if the ſtory is told partly by the poet himſelf, and 
partly by other ſpeakers, then is the poem mixed of 
plain narrative, and of imitation ; and of this kind are 
the Iliad and Odyſſey, 
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ſented in his piece, neither belonging ta 
himſelf, nor to any ather perſon, then, 
whatever other excellence there may be in 
his work, there is no character or manners 
in it. And it is not enough, that the per- 
ſons he introduces as aQting, may ſhew 
their characters by their actions; for, un- 
leſs they ſhew them by ſpeaking, it is not 
ſuch character as I mean, which muſt be 
exhibited by ſpeeches, not by actions. 


This kind of ſtyle belongs both to poes 
try and oratory, but in different reſpeQs, 
The orator ought to repreſent himſelf as a 
good man, a laver of truth, juſt, humane, 
and benevolent, eſpecially to thoſe ta whom 
he addreſſes himſelf f, But, if he intro» 
duces any other perſons as ſpeaking, he 


The character of the orator is one of the three me- 
thods of perſuaſion mentioned by Ariſtotle, in the 
beginning of his books of rhetoric. We perſuade, 
ſays he, by arguments, drawn either from the nature of 
the ſubject, from the paſſions of the hearers, or from 
the character of the ſpeaker; lib. 1. c. 2. This ſhews the 
neceſſity of every orator aſſuming a proper charaQer, 
which is often more convincing with the people than either 
of the other two For the people ſometimes may not 
underſtand the beſt arguments, and the ſubjeQ may not 
I 


/ 
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need not make them exhibit any character. 
The poet, on the other hand, needs never 
appear in his own piece; and Homer, I 
think, has been very juſtly praiſed for ne- 
ver ſo appearing ; but the perſons he intro- 
duces muſt neceſſarily have a character, 
which they ought to ſhew by their ſpeak- 
ing, otherwiſe his piece is very imperfect. 
And from this difference proceeds another, 
that, though many bad and wicked charac- 
ters may be deſcribed in an oration, the 
character repreſented in it, being that of the 
orator himſelf, is always a good character; 
whereas, the characters repreſented by the 


admit of much paſſion. But all men will be diſpoſed 
to believe what a good man, and a well-wiſher of theirs, 
tells them. An orator, therefore, though he be nog 
frong in argument, and though he have not the faculty 
of moving the paſſions ; yet, if he can ſpeak y%x4-, is not 
to be deſpiſed : And the poſſeſſing this talent was of tha 
greateſt uſe to the antient orator, not only in his delibes, 
rative orations, but in his judicial ; for, as the pleadings 
were by the parties themſelves, at leaſt in Athens, though 
the ſpeeches were ſomezimes compoſed by others, it wag 
proper that the party ſhould aſſume a character through- 
out the whole oration, and particularly i in the narrative, 


which is not ſo neceſſary for our pleaders to do. 
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poet may be, and often are, very bad cha. 


racters. 


As poetry is an art imitative of chargc« 
tere, as well as of actions, the poets ought, 
above all others, to excell in this figure of 
ſtyle; and, accordingly, Homer, the father 
of poetry, is moſt eminent in it. All the 
characters he has imitated are of the heroic 
kind, excepting only one ridiculous perſon- 
age, that he has but once exhibited, I 
mean Therſiles. But he has contrived, not- 
withſtanding, to give them a great variety; 
for Achilles, Ajax, Hector, Diomede, &c. 
are all heroes, but very different from one 
another. Virgil, it has been obſerved, has 
not ſuch a variety; and indeed the truth 
is, that he has only three, Eneas, Turnus, 
and Dido; whereas we may reckon in Ho- 
mer a dozen that are diſtinctly characterized. 
Milton's ſubject is particularly unfartunate 
in this reſpect ; for it is ſuch as affords him 
only one character fit for poetry. His 
divine perſonages are ſuch as cannot have 
characters, like thoſe of Homer's dei- 
ties, who are as much characterized as his 
heroes: And Adam and Eve, while in their 
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ſtate of perfection, can hardly be conſider- 
ed as human charaQters; and, after their 
fall, the part they act is very ſhoitz fo 
that there remains only Satan, of whom 
he indeed has made a very fine poetic per- 
ſonage, but not without doing ſome violence 
to his character as devil. For he has not 
made him perfectly bad, which would not 
have been a character ſo fit for poetry; but 
he has mixed with his deviliſh qualities 
ſome remorſe and feeling of what goodneſs 
is; and, by doing ſo, he has brought the 
character nearer to human. 


Milton appears to have been ſenſible of 
this defect of his ſubject; and, accordingly, 
he has been at great pains to ſupply it; 
for, in the council of the devils, in the ſe- 
cond book, he has exhibited different cha+ 
racters of them in very fine ſpeeches, the 
fineſt, in my opinion, that are to be found 
in Engliſh. But thoſe devils appear only 
there, and are no more ſeen; ſo that Satan 
may be truly ſaid to be his only character; 
for he is carried through the whole poem, 
and every where appears like himſelf, of 
which I ſhall give but one example out of 
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many. It is the end of his ſpeech, with 
which he concludes the debate in the coun» 
eil of Pandæmonium; where, after ſetting 
forth the dangers that any one muſt run 
who ſhould undertake the diſcovery of the 
new created world, he ſays, 


But I ſhould ill become this throne, O peers ! 
And this imperial ſov'reignty, adorn'd 

With ſplendor, arm'd with power, if ought propas'd 
And judg'd of public moment, in the ſhape 

Of difficulty or danger, could deter 

Me from attempting, Wherefore do I aſſume 
Theſe royalties, and not refuſe to reign, 
Refuſing to accept as great a ſhare 

Of hazard as of honour, due alike 

'To him who reigns, and ſo mych to him due 

Of hazard more, as he above the reft 

High honour'd ſits ? Gg therefore, mighty pow'rs, 
Terror of Heav'n, though fall'n, intend at home, 
While here ſhall be our home, what beſt may eaſe 
The preſent miſery, and render hell | 
More tolerable : If there be cure or charm 

To reſpite or deceive, or ſlack the pain 

Of this ill manſion ; intermit no watch 

Againſt a wakeful foe, while I abroad, 

Thro' all the coaſts of dark deſtruction, ſeek 
Peliv*rance for us all: This enterprize 

None ſhall partake with me, — 
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The whole paſſage is wonderfully beautiful 
in every reſpect. But the reaſon why I 
have quoted it is, to ſhew how he ſupports 
Satan's 


Monarchal pride, conſcious of higheſt worth, 


as he expreſſes it. In the firſt of theſe lines 
[| have no doubt but he had in view the 
ſpeech of Sarpedon in Homer; but he only 
took the hint from that poet; and to ſhew 
the learned reader how far he is from a 
ſervile imitator, even of Homer, r have 
tranſcribed the paſſage below “. 


* Pao, Tin In mus rrrifangese b nahe v 
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Here we may obſerve, that indeed the thought is Ho- 
mer's; that a King, being moſt honoured, ſhould like- 
viſe expoſe himſelf moſt to danger. But Milton has 
given it fo much of the rhetorical caſt, and dreſſed it fo 
up with ſenterices and enthymemas, after the manner of 
Demoſthenes, who, as I have ſaid elſewhere, was his 
model for ſpeeches, that Homer is hardly to- be found 


in it, 
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As to characters of common life, they 
are finely imitated in Terence s comedies, 
where we have ordinary and natural cha- 
racters repreſented, ſuch as give both. plea- 
ſure and proſit to an intelligent ſpectator, 
not ſuch abſurd and ridiculous characters ag 
thoſe of our comedy often are, affording 


nothing but laughter, and that only to the 
mere vulgar; 


There! is lately ſprung up among us a a ſpe⸗ 


cies of narrative . repreſentin likewiſe 
the characters o 


ſame relation to comedy that the epic has 
to tragedy, and differs from the epic in the 
ſame reſpect that comedy differs from tra- 
gedy; that is, in the actions and characters, 
both which are much nobler in the epic 
than in it. It is therefore, I think, a legi- 
timate kind of poem; and; accordingly, we 
are told, Homer wrote one of that kind, 
called Margites, of which ſome lines are pre- 


ſerved *. The reaſon why I mention it 


* Ariſtotle, in his Ethics ad Nicomachum, lib. vi. e. 7, 
has given us the following paſſage of Homer' s Mar. 


gites: 


Te & gr ag orarruga Niu bc, r agernga, 
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common life. 
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is, that we have, in Engliſh, a poem of that 
kind, (for ſo I will call it) which has more 
of character in it than any work, antient or 
modern, that I know. The work I mean is, 
the Hiftory of Tom Jones, by Henry Fielding, 
which, as it has more perſonages brought 
into the ſtory than any thing of the poetic 
kind I have ever ſeen ; ſo all thoſe perſon- 
ages have characters peculiar to them, in 
ſo much, that there is not even an hoſt or an 
hoſteſs upon the road, hardly a ſervant, who 
is not diſtinguiſhed in that way; in ſhort 
| never ſaw any thing that was ſo much 
animated, and, as I may ſay, all alive with 


he characters and manners, as the Hiſtory of 
a- Tom Jones. | ? 

TS, 

" This configuration of ſtyle has not been 


2" WH fo much explained, even by the antient au- 
thors, nor ſo accurately divided into its ſe- 


ad, veral ſpecies, as other figures have been: 

wh f 

da a character very common in theſe days, but, it would 
ſeem, rare in thoſe antient times. And Plato, in the 

wil Alcibiades II. has preſerved another line of it: 

ars 


oa yrioTero igya, Kaoru; N 1rIoTaATO Marra ; 


a character likewiſe not uncommon now-a-days; but, I 
believe, not ſo common ia thoſe times, 


rant” td »+ * 
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There is only one ſpecies of it that has been 
defined and explained. It is when the 
ſpeaker aſſumes a character and ſentiments 
different from his own. . This figure is 


known by the name of Irony, which Socra- 


tes practiſed more than any man we have 
heard of, atid it was the diſtinguiſhing 


characteriſtic of his ſtyle and manner. But 
there may be as many ſpecieſes of this 


figure, as there are different characters that 
may be repreſented by an author or ſpeaker, 
whether they be aſſumed characters, or his 
own natural character. If the ſubject were 
to be divided, and treated of in this man- 
ner, it would take in the deſinition and ex- 
planation of all the different characters of 
men—a thing very neceſſary to be known 
Both by poet and orator. And accord- 
ingly, Ariſtotle, in his books of rhetoric, 


Has ſpent ſeveral chapters upon that ſubject, 


which are a moſt valuable' part of that va- 
luable work. And Horace alſo, in his art 
of poetry, his ſome very fine lines upori 
the ſame ſubjea:; As, therefore, this work 
is ſo much better done to my hand, I will 
ſay no more of it, but will here conclude 


what I have to fay upon this part of ſtyle, 


? 
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"CHAP. IX. 


The great variety of Compoſition illuſtrated 
by an example. the third kind of 

figures of the ſenſe. —Some of theſe named, 
ſach as Interrogation— Antitheſis —Simile 
—Allegory= Many more of ſuch figures 
have no name. The uſe of them in compo- 
ſition, Examples of them from Virgil's 
Georgics, and Dr. Armſtrong's Poem on 
Health. Praiſe of that Poem. —Conclu- 
fron of what relates to the Figures of 
Speech. Apology for the* Author's being 
fo minute in explaining them. 


HE reader, who is not learned in the 

_ critical art, if he has had the patience 

io accompany me ſo far in what I have ſaĩd 
concerning all thoſe niceties of compoſition, 
will be ſurpriſed to find that there is ſo much 
variety in this matter; and he will be {ill 
more ſurpriſed to be told, that the variety is 

Vor, III. L | 
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not yet exhauſted ; and that, beſides all the 
ſeveral forms and figures of compoſition 
which I have explained, relating both to the 
| ſenſe and the ſound, there remain others 
withont name or number, which ſerve to 
vary and adorn the compoſition, as well ag 
thoſe that have been already mentioned, 


In order to help him to conceive this va- 
riety, I will take a period of ſome length, 
and ſhow him the different ways in which 


it may be compoſed. The example I ſhall 


ule is a period that I have mentioned more 
than once before, viz. that of Milton in Sa- 
tan's firſt ſpeech in the council of devils, in 
the ſecond book of Paradiſe Loſt; and I will 
take in the whole paſſage, containing an ar- 
gument which ſhews, as much as any thing 
in the whole work, Milton's rhetorical fa- 


culty ; for by it he endeavours to prove, 


that hell is, at leaſt in ſome reſpects, better 
than heaven : | 


Me tho? juſt right, and the fix'd laws of Heaven 
Did firſt create your leader; next, free choice; 
With what beſides, in council or in fight, 

Hath been atchiev'd of merit; yet this loſs, 
Thus far at leaſt recover'd, hath much more 
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Eftabliſh'd in a ſafe unenvied throne, | 
Yielded with full conſent. The happier ſtate | 
In heaven, which follows dignity, might draw 
Envy from each inferior; but who here 

Will envy whom the higheſt place expoſes. 
Foremoſt to ſtand againſt the Thund'rer's aim 
Your bulwark, and condemns to greateſt ſhare 
Of endleſs pain? Whete there is then no good 
For which to ſtrive, no ſtrife can grow up there 
From faction; for none ſure will claim in hell 
Precedence ; none, whoſe portion is ſo ſmall 
Of preſent pain, that with ambitious mind 
Will covet more. With this advantage then 
To union, and firm faith, and firm accord, 
More than can be in heav* n, we now return 
To claim our juſt inheritance of old, 

Surer to proſper than proſperity | 
Could have aſſur'd us; and by what beſt way, 
Whether of open wat or covert guile, 

We now debate: Who can adviſe, may ſpeak. 


As every compoſition is made up of cer- 
tain materials, let us conſider, firſt, of what 
materials the compoſition here is made. And 
theſe are the following propoſitions (for 
there is no need to analyſe it further) : 
1//, I was created your leader, by the fixed 
laws of Heaven: 2dly, I was likewiſe by you 
choſen for leader: 3dly, This choice was 
confirmed by my atchievements: 47þly, But 
I was liable to envy while in heaven: For, 


L 2 
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5/hly, there is envy in heaven, becauſe there 
is in it good for which to contend: But, 
0/bly, There is no envy here in hell, be- 
cauſe there is no good to contend for. From 
theſe premiſgs, the concluſion is drawn, 
that he was more eſtabliſhed in his throne, 
and they im a better condition, and ſurer 
to proſper than before their fall. Theſe 
materials may be put together in the fol- 
lowing plain manner, without any figure 
or other ornament of language. 


* Being created your leader, by juſt right, 
and Heaven's fixt laws, then by your free 
choice, and next by my own atchieve- 
© ments in battle and in council; I am fur- 
© ther eſtabliſhed in this right by the loſs 
© we have ſuſtained, a lols, at leaſt, ſo far re- 
© covered; for, by this loſs, I am delivered 
© from the danger of envy, which attends 
„ dignity in heaven, but which cannot be 
© here, where there is no good to contend 
for, and where the higheſt dignity. only 
© expoſes to the greateſt miſery. With the 
advantage, then, of greater union and 
© firmer concord than can be in heaven, we 
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© are in a better condition, and furer to 
* proſper than we were, before our fall. 


This is the plain ſenſe of the paſſage; 
but it will be ſomewhat ornamented, if it be 
turned in this way: ft, 


What could have eſtabliſhed. me more 
in my.throne than this very loſs that we 
© have ſuſtained, thus far, at leaſt, repair- 
© ed? Before, indeed, L was created: your 
leader, by the fixt laws of Heaven. This 
creation was confirmed, firſt by your free 
election, next by my own atchievements 
in council and in, battle; but; ſtill I was 
in danger, from that envy which attends 
* all ſuperior dignities in heaven. Now 
that is at an end; for h Vill envy him 
who is here condemned to ſuffer the 
* greateſt ſhare of pain? And how ęan there 
© be contention, when there is no god for 
which to contend? Wich the advantage, 
then, of ſo much greater unanimity and 
concord than we could enjoy in hea- 
ven, let us return to claim our juſt inheri- 
* tance, being now aſſured to proſper more 
than proſperity could have aſſured us.. 
L 3 
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Or thus, with a little more ornament, and 
more of the rhetorical caſt. 


As uſurpation, the want of the people's 
concurrence in the election of a monarch, 
and the defect of perſonal merit in the 


— 8 


* 


monarch himſelf, make a throne inſecure; 
fo, on the other hand, nothing eſtabliſhes 
a throne more than juſt right and fixt 
© laws, the free election of the people, and 
© the atchievements of the monarch in coun- 
Licil and in battle. All theſe advantages I 


* 


8 


enjoy. But there is one thing which 
© makes my throne ſtill more ſecure: What 


is that? It is this very loſs that we have 
ſuſtained; by which that envy which at- 
"tends ſuperior: dignities 1 in heayen is at an 


hs 0 


— 


liberate how we are to repair our as, 
ory far n n 15 
| Ober ute might be given to this ſen- 
tence; but theſe will ſuffice to ſhew, ie, 


how much more copious the language of 


end. For who will here envy him who 
is condemned to ſuffer the greateſt miſery ? 
Witk more unanimity, therefore; und firm 
© concord than can be in heaven, let us de- 
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Milton is, and how much more rounded, 

compact, and nervous his compoſition is, 
than any that I, at leaſt, can give to this 

paſſage. 2do, If there be ſo much variety in 

turning one ſingle argument, how much more 

muſt there be in the compoſition of a 

whole diſcourſe or oration, though the ſub- 

ſtance of the matter, and the order of treat- 

ing it, ſtill continue the ſame? Za/tly, And, 

what is more to our preſent purpoſe, it may 

be obſerved, that all the variety 1s here pro- 

duced, without uſing any of the figures, of 
which T have treated in the two preceeding 

chapters; for there is here neither the pa- 
thetic nor the ethic, nor any thing but the 
argument variouſly turned and figured. 
This then ſhews, that there are ways of 
ſiguring the ſenſe of a compoſition other- 
wiſe than either by paſſion or by manners; 
and it is of ſuch figures that I am now to 
treat, | 


Some of them have got names; and with 
theſe I ſhall begin. And, „rt, there is 
Interrogation, a figure uſed by Milton in 
this period, and likewiſe by me in the two 
laſt ways I have turned it. It is a figure 
L 4 
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that ſeryes to excite the attention, and givey 
life and ſpirit to the compoſitjon. It is, 
therefore, much uſed both by poets and 
orators, and particularly by Demoſthenes 
who frequently throws pungent interroga- 
tions into the middle of his arguments and 
periods, by which he not only varies the 
meaning, but the ſound of his compolition; 
and often much inforces che ſenſe and ar- 
gument. It is a figure that is likewiſe 
commonly uſed in ordinary converſation 
eſpecially when we argue; for it belongs 
more to argument than to narratlve g; and 
therefote it is little uſed In Bite 


MH) 
a . likewiſe e more 
to argument than to narrative, is Antilhgſit; 
a figure I have already mentioned among 
the figures. of conſtruction. It is alſo a 
lively figure, which, by oppoſing things 
to one another, throws greater light upon 
both. It is a figure alſo of pleaſant ſound; 
for, at the lame time that it makes an op- 
poſition in the ſenſe, it produces a ſimila- 
rity in the ſtructure of the words; and, 
when joined with ſome other figures above- 
mentioned, ſuch as the Paronomaſia, and 
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like endings, as it ſometimes happens“, it 
makes the ſtyle altogether panegyrical, and 
even theatrical. It is much uſed by mo- 
dern authors, particularly by thoſe who are 
thought to write ſmartly and wittily; for it 
is the figure af wit, as I ſhall thew, when I 
eme do treat A that Fiogof Ake. © 7922 


There is adother eue of che kind we 
are now ſpeakitig of, and which likewiſe 


has a name, and that is the wa, of great 


* Of this kind ; A 1 deal is to * and i in „ Ibentes; 

and in Plato too, when he affects to write rhetorically; 
3s in his funeral oration in the Menexeuus, where de 
have ſuch ſentences, as the following : 7; pur wapdevorreg. 
elles, rug & YneoTg Parris aziw;,— Again, wmenoarrs fer 
7% @uArutry Mean d. rue aug Again, Tos jaar Tere 
rhkoTas Trans d,Eu Taj; d Con iupperes Wagανα,Ea 
— F urther, wo aber TeoPog ioTiy „ pur aryaly r, 
by wn xa I; xaxu; where we have altogether the Pa- 
wnomaſia, like endings, the Antithefis, and every other 
ſpecies of the Pariſoſis. But the frequent uſe of ſuch 
figures is blamed by the Halicarnaſſian—og 71; v An- 
belege Feurormrog 3 C, 26. as making the ſtyle unfit for 
buſineſs and action, and ſuch as I have deſcribed it 
above, fit only for theatres and panegyrical afſemblies, 
vhen men meet for the purpoſe only of being entertain- 
cl, by having their cars and fancies antuſed. 28 
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uſe in poetry, and particularly in heroi, 
poetry; for it both raiſes and varies the 
ſtyle. Homer has uſed it much, and fo has 
our Milton; who, though he has not co- 
pied from Homer any one ſimile fervilely, 
as far as I remember, has imitated his man- 
ner more than any other poet I know, 
without excepting even Virgil, who haz 
copied more from Homer, but has not, in 
my judgment, imitated him fo well. For 
Milton' s ſimiles are, like Homer's, deſerip- 
tions of the thing, without being confined 
to the point of ſimilitude; and he often 
animates them, as Homer likewiſe does, by 
introducing human ſentiments and paſſions 
into them . Thie alſo is a. figure of wit 


* Of this kind i is Milton's ſimile 'of the fallen angels, 
contracting their forms, and crouding into wum 
nium : 


They but now who ſeem'd 

In bigneſs to ſurpaſs earth's giant ſons, 

Now leſs than ſmalleſt dwarfs, in narrow room 
.  Throng numberleſs, like that Pygmzan race, 
Beyond the Indian mount; or fairy elves, 

Whoſe mid - night revels, by a foreſt's fide, 

Or fountain, ſome belated peaſant ſees, 

Or dreams he ſees, while over-head the moon 

Sits arbitreſs, and nearer to the carth | 
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among our modern authors, and particular- 
ly is very much uſed Ty our writers of co- 
medy. 


ly, What ſimile is to a metaphor, an allego- 


ty is to a ſimile. For, as a fimile is a 
14s SOR ITY | 
Wheels her pale courſe ; they on their mirth and dance 
11 Intent, with jocund muſic charm his ear; 

Or At once, with j Joy and tear, his heart rebounds, 

p- 1 Book 1. v. 777. 


led He has. another beautiful. amile of the fa kind in 
the 4th book: of Paradiſe: Loſt, beginning v. 980. where 
he compares the angels ſurrounding Satan with a grove 
by of ſpears, bending towards him, ta a field of corn waved 
ons Il vith che wind: 


wit While thus he ſpaks, the angelic ſquadron bright 


Turn'd fiery red, ſharp'ning in mooned horns 
els, Their phalanx, and began ta hem him round 
mo- With ported ſpears, as thick as when a field 


Of Ceres, ripe for harveſt, waving bends 

Her bearded grove of ears, which way the wind 

| Sways them: The careful plowman doubting ſtands, 
5 Leſt on the threſning Nor his hopeful ſheaves 44 
2 © Prove chaff . 


This is exactly after, the manner of Homer in many of 
his ſimiles, particularly in the following, where he com- 
pares the fires of the Trojan camp to the * in a 
Clear, ſtarry, and moon-ſhine night: 
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lengthened metaphor, ſo an allegory ig a 
lengthened ſimile. It is drawn, out to ſo 
great a length, by ſome modern authors, az 
to run m__ a whole _ and make 
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* in 'the fine fimile of the two torrents meeting, to 
which he compares the ſhock of two armies engaging, 
he places: a ſhepherd at a' diſtance, / hearing the noile, 
juſt as a painter who had been to draw the ſcene he de- 
ſeribes would have enlivened Nis landſcy, vy ad 
down ſuch a figure in it: tit wt! 278: 
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Ie is by ſuch deſeriptions that Homer bas furniſhed fn 
many good ſybjeQs for painters, more, I believe, than 
any other poet; 3 for, as he paints in words, it is ealy to 
copy him in colours; whereas, a poet that daes not 
paint, but gives only a general deſcription, as moſt of 
our modern i poets do, cannot be copied: by the painter. 
Some modern critics find fault With "ſuch! fi miles, as 
containing many particulars that have nothing to do 
in the compariſon; and 9 Mr. Perkiflt, the 
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what we call an affegorical” prem, I do 
not know that whole works of that kind 
were known in-antient times; but it was 
uſed by them as an ornament and figure 
of ſtyle, and but very ſparingly, even in 
that way. Homer has but very few; ; though 
certain critics, antient as well as modern, 
have found à great many in him. Some 
indeed have allegorized every thing in him, 
the human as well as the divine perſo- 
nages. Virgil has been blamed, and 1 
think very juſtly, for drawing out to ſo 
many lines the allegorical deſciption of 
Fame, which Homer has diſpatched intwo®, 


French critic, eondemns them, and calls them ſimiles 
« homgue guru, or long-tailed ſimilus. But ſuch critics do 
not conſider, that the Epic is a poem of great extent, 
and which does not haſten to its conclufion ſo much as 
tragedy, Therefore it admits of epiſodes, and meh de- 
kriptions and digrelfive fimiles, as they may be called, 
and, in ſhort; of every thing that ean raiſe or embellifh- 
the ſtyle, provided it be net ben foreign to * 
purpoſe. 

10 Beſides this allegorical deſeription of Fin 1 — 
not recolle& any allegory, either in the Thad or Odyſſey, 
except the ftory which Phoenix tells to Achilies of avere, 
which, he fays, are the daughters of Jupiter, and 40 
low Ate, repairing the miſchiefs that ſhe dòes; II. i. 
r. 498, And the ſtory of the two caſks, that Achilles 
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And Milton, with greater reaſon, has been 


blamed for making ſuch allegorical perſo- 


nages, as Sin and Death, act ſo conſiderable 
a part in his poem. 


| Theſe are all, or, at leaſt, the principal 
figures of this kind that have got names; 
but every way by which themeaning may be 
any ways affected, and the compoſition va- 
ried from plain grammatical ſpeech, is pro- 
perly called a jigure. And that there © 


tells to Priam, out of which Jupiter mixes the cup of 
mortals ; II. 24. v. 527. Ariſtarchus, therefore, the 
great antient critic, was miſtaken, when he ſaid there 
was no allegory at all in Homer; but he was very much 
neater the truth than thoſe critics who allegorized every 
thing, even the human perſonages, ſuch as Hector and 
Achilles: See Euſtathius on Iliad Firſt, T he truth is, 
that even what is called the mythology of Homer, is 
not allegory; but, like all the reſt of the mythology of 
Greece, hiſtorical facts much diſguiſed, indeed, by fa- 
ble, with this difference, however, betwixt. Homer's 
mythology and the later Greek mythology, that the 
former is made up of ſtories of the antient Egyptian 
kings, or gods, as they call them, with little or no addi- 
tion from the invention of the (Greeks, except changing 
the ſcene of their adventures from Egypt to Greece ; the 
latter.is the hiſtory of the Egyptian gods, much enlarged 
by Greek fables. For the Egyptian religion, when it was 
tranſplanted to Greece, flouriſhed exceedingly there; 
and produced a large growth of new divinities. 
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be many ſuch, as many as there are different 
ways of turning the ſame ſentence, is evi- 
dent, both from the reaſon of the thing, 
and from the examples I have given. 


But it will be ſaid, what is the uſe of 
turning the ſame thing ſo many different 
ways? And are not the methods I have al- 
ready pointed out ſufficient, and more than 
ſufficient, for the purpoſe of men commu- 
nicating their thoughts to one another? 
And, indeed, if nothing more were requi- 
red than plain ſpeech, a great deal more 
than enough has been ſaid upon the ſub- 
ject. But we are ſpeaking of ornamented 
language; and for this is required, it, 
that things ſhould be expreſſed in a way 
ſomewhat different from the common and 
ordinary. Now, it may be improper, to 
rary the compoſition of common ſpeech by 
any of the figures hitherto mentioned, and 
yet, ſome. way or other, it muſt be varied, 
otherwiſe it would not be ornamented lan- 
guage. 2dly, There mult be a change 
even of ornament; for variety, as. L have 
before obſerved, is abſolutely neteſſary in” 
all the works of art, in order to make them 
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world, if it were to continue always the 
ſame, would, in the end, very much dif: 


guſt *. 


One of the greateſt faults; there- 


fore, of compoſition is, that noted by 
Quintilian , under the name of Homdiolb- 


gia; and it is one of the greateſt praiſes of 


the ſtyle of Demoſthenes, and is mentionetl 
by the Halicarnaſſian as a well known 
mark by which his compoſition is diſtin- 


guiſhed from that of every other orator, 
the varying his periods, and members of 


periods, and, in ſhort, every part of his 


compoſition, by different figures and forms 


* See what the Halicarnaſſian has ſaid upon this ſub- 


jeR, in his molt valuable treatiſe c, Jarryro; Y Anu 


beg. c. 48. where he compares ornate compoſition to 
what it reſembles more or leſs in all languages, but mot 
of all in Greek; I mean miiſic ; and he ſuppoſes that i 
muſician was perfect as to melody, but had no regard to 
rhythm, could we endure, ſays he, ſuch a muſical com 
poſition? Again, let us ſuppoſe, that both the melody and 
rhythm are compleat, but that he continues always the 
ſame; melody, and the ſame thythms, without any change 


or variety, would not this ſpoil all? 
4 p. 698. Edit; Burmanni. 


pleaſe; and' the fineſt compoſition in the 
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of expreſſion . And all this variety may 
be ſo ordered, by a judicious ſpeaker or 
writer, that the ſenſe and matter, which 
ought to be the principal in all compoſi- 
tions, May not only not be hurt, but even 
aided and inforced by it. 


x. 


After having mentioned the melody and rhythm of 
his compoſition, of which we have ſo little idea, and 
made theſe two the firſt diſtinguiſhing marks of his 
ltyle, he adds; Tgeror ri xal rrragro iet Tix ovbioius 
T4 groe m To; Wa IExMAaTTH., TaTWarYy xal re c- 
pariQur Torts Ta wen xai Tas Wasted. 80. Y2p ir 
#Nus d rg Toros oc d. Namiror ra Tag Te iS Ya ; 
ral TUG TXNAATIOUEIY Ws drarrig $740" Kai job Jex TATE 
ky Avywv duc bert, Y wel Kal Te; QayNoTaTUG TA. ITzg% 
Ty; JuvoTHTOG T Anpoobo;, P. 315. And again, in his 
ſecond treatiſe upon Thucydides, c. 53. p. 253. ſpeiking 
of Demoſthenes, he ſays, T&%is {rTafBonay Xa ru ToxiAicy 
ral Tw ud ana; UT YH NASTIOTON txProtw yonwdas xc ru 
bean. And, according to Cicero, Demoſthenes was 
reckoned the firſt of orators, on account of the variety 
of the figures, and conformations, as he calls them, of his 
ſentences, It is whete he is ſpeaking of Antonius, a 
Roman orator, contemporary with Lucius Craſſus, Of 
him he ſays, that he excelled, © in ſententiarum orna- 
mentis et conformationibus, quo genere, quia præſtat 
© omnibus Demoſthenes, idcirco a doctis oratorum eſt 
* princeps judicatus. Exnuara enim, quæ vocant Graci, 
* ea maxime ornant oratorem; eaque non tam in verbis 
* pingendis habent pondus, quam in illuminandis ſen- 
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This variety of compoſition is not only MW T 
moſt beautiful and pleaſing, but, more than that 
any thing elſe, ſecures an author or ſpeaks der 
er againſt parodies, or ridiculous imita- fur 
tions. For it is a ſameneſs in the ſtyle, and MW! dc 
certain forms of expreſſion often recurring, Mviil 
that makes a ſtyle able to be taken of, the! 
according to the common expreſſion. For Hany 
proof of this, we ſee how the ſtyle of Sal- toget 
luſt or Tacitus has been imitated by ſome Munfo 
writers of later times; not indeed in the iucul. 
way of parody, but as ſomething fine and {Ws ſo 
excellent of the kind: Whereas, the variety {Woot | 
of Demoſthenes's compoſition it is impoſſible When 
to ridicule, and exceedingly difficult to imi- nue 
tate. And, in general, it may be ſaid of a Wake 
good ſtyle, as of a good face, that it has no H 
ſtrong or diſtinguiſhing features, but it is {niſl 
the [ſymmetry and juſt proportion of the his 
whole that pleaſes. Such a face, however, 1s Hand 
much more difficult to imitate in painting ot Neeſpe 
ſculpture, than a face with any thing pro- of th 
minent, or out of due proportion. 19 


ral fi 


© tentiis,* De Cl. Oratoribus, c. 37. And it is the com- 

poſition which ÆEſchines, who ſhould have beſt known 

to what he owed his ruin, praiſes moſt in his antagoniſt, 
as the Halicarnaſhan informs us. 
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There is no author, as far as I know, 
that has attempted to divide and claſs, un- 
der different heads, all this variety of 
fgures. It would not be an eaſy taſk ; and 
doubt whether it would be worth the 
while. I ſhall therefore do, as Plato ſays 
the unlearned do, when they would explain 
any thing: Inſtead of taking the whole 
together, dividing and ſubdividing, and 
unfolding it by definition, they go to par- 
ticulars, and explain it by examples *. And 
id Nas ſome, even of my learned readers, may 
y {Woot be familiarly acquainted with Demoſ- 
le Wihenes, who, as 1 have faid, excelled fo 
much in the variety of his figures, I will 
take my examples from an author better 
known, viz. Virgil. This author lived to 
lniſh only two pieces, his Eclogues, and 
his Georgier, both maſter-pieces of ſtyle 
and compoſition, but different, in that 
reſpect, one from the other. The ſtyle 
df the Eclogues is elegant and ornament- 
ed; at the ſame time, it has much of ru- 
nl ſimplicity (not the Dorick ruſticity of 


* See Plato in the paſſage quoted above, p. 126, from 
ie third book de Republica. | 
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Theocritus); ſo that it is rather ſweet and 
pleaſant, than highly and richly ornament- 
ed *. I except, however, the fourth E- 
clogue, of which, as the ſubje& is not rural, 


* It is of that kind of ſtyle which Horace charaQterize 
by the epithets of molle et facetum, 


Molle atgue facetum 
Virgilio annuerint gaudentes rure Camænæ; 


where the Engliſh reader would be much miſtaken 
if he ſhould tranſlate facetum by the word facetious, de. 
rived from it, of which there is nothing in the ſtyle of 
Virgil's eclogues ; but it anſwers to what the Greek ei- 
tics call the 75 ya=Pvew in compoſition, which may be 
tranſlated /weet and elegant. This ſhews us, that it is in- 
poſſible thoroughly to underſtand the Latin, and what 
the Latin authors have written upon the ſubje& of any 
art, without knowing the language of their maſters, the 
Greeks: And, /econdly, it confirms the obſervation made 
above, that a great part of the Latin words we hau 


adopted into our language are taken from a falſe and bar- 
barous Latinity. 


For a ſpecimen of the molle et facetum of the ſtyle of 
the Eclogues, I refer the reader to the beginning of the 
eighth Eclogue, which runs thus: 


Paſtorum muſam Damor.is et Alpheſibœi, 
Immemor herbarum quos eſt mirata juvenea 
Certantes, quorum ſtupefactæ carmine lynces, 
Et mutata ſuos requierunt flumina curſus ; 
Damonis muſam dicemus et Alpheſibœi. 
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the ſtyle is much more raiſed and embel- 
liſhed than that of any other of them; and, 
accordingly, the poet, in the beginning of 
this Eclogue, tells us, that he is to raiſe his 
ſtyle above the country *, The Georgics, 
on the other hand, are embelliſhed with 
every ornament of ſtyle that can be imagin- 
cd; even the didaQtic part of them is or- 
namented; in which, as I ſhall take occa- 
ſion to obſerve afterwards, he differs from 
Lucretius. But, as to the digreſſions, they 
are the richeſt pieces of compolition that 
are extant; and, it would feem, that, as in 
the Eclogue, which ſings of the return of 
the golden age, and the renovation of all 
things, he wanted to make his woods wor- 
thy of a conſul ; ſo, in his Georgics, he ſtu- 
died to make his fields worthy of his great 
patron, Auguſtus Cæſar. It is from the di- 
greſſions, therefore, that I ſhall take my 
examples—a few out of many that might 
be given, but ſufficient, I hope, to ſhew 
how much and how agreeably the ſtyle 


* Sicelides Mufz, paulo majora canamus; 
Non omnes arbuſta jyvant, humileſque myricz, 
Si canimus ſylvas, ſylvz ſint Conſule dignæ. 
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may be varied otherwiſe than by any of 
the figures hitherto mentioned. 


In deſcribing the different prognoſtics of 
the weather, towards the end of the 
Georgic, after mentioning the actions of dif. 
ferent animals, by which they preſage a 
ſtorm, and particularly that of the cornix, or 
raven, he ſays of her, that 


| Plena pluviam vocat improba voce, 
Et ſola in ſicca ſecum ſpauatur arena. 


He then changes the form of the ſtyle, as 
well as the prognoſtic, in the following 
lines : 

Nec nocturna quidem carpentes penſa puellæ 


Neſcivere Hiemem; teſta cum ardente viderent 
Scintillare . et putres concreſcere 9 


V. 39% 
Then he goes on ſtill changing; 


Nec minus ex imbri ſoles et aperta ſerena 
Proſpicere, et certis poteris cognoſcere ſignis. 
Ve 393. 


After deſcribing ſome appearances of the 
morning, he tells us what the conſequences 


of thoſe appearances will be, in the follow- 
ing manner; 


Bod 
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Heu, male tum mites defendet pampinus uvas; 
Tum multa in tectis crepitans ſalit horrida granda, 


v. 448. 


Immediately after this, in paſſing to the 
omens that are to be taken from the even- 
ing, and the ſetting- ſun, he gives this turn 
to the compoſition: 


Hoc etiam, emenſo cum jam decedet Olympo, 
Profuerit meminiſſe magis, — v. 450. 


Y 

And he tells us the effe& of certain ap- 
pearances at that time, in the following 
beautiful manner ; | 

Non illa quiſquam me nocte per altum 


Ire, neque à terra moneat convellere funem. 
| v. 456, 


Where, inſtead of telling us ſimply that it 
would be a tempeſtuous night, Let no- 
* body,” ſays he, * adviſe me to unmoor my 
bark, or put to ſea in that night.” 


With the omens of the weather, and 
particularly thoſe which are drawn from the 


appearances of the ſun, he connects the 


prodigies that appeared about the time of 
Julius Cæſar's death in the following lines; 
4 


4 
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Denique, quid veſper ſerus vehat, unde ſerenas 
Ventus agat nubes, quid cogitet humidus Auſter, 
Sol tibi ſigna dabit: Solem quis dicere falſum 
Audeat ? Ille etiam cæcos inſtare tumultus 
Szpe monet, fraudemque et operta tumeſcere bella. 
Ille etiam extincto miſeratus Cæſare Romam, 
Cum caput obſcura nitidum ferrugine texit, 
Impiaque æternam timuerunt ſæcula noctem. 

v. 461. 


Then he changes the form thus; 


Tempore quanquam illo tellus quoque, et zquora 


- ponti, - | 
Obſccenique canes, importunzque volucres, 
Signa dabant. V. 469. 


Then he changes again: 


Quoties Cyclopum effervere in agros 
Vidimus undantem ruptis fornacibus Etnam, 
Flammarumque globos, liquefactaque volvere faxa! 


After this he proceeds to mix, with this ar- 
tiſicial, ſome plain compoſition, telling us 
limply what happened: 

Armorum ſonitum toto Germania celo 

Audut; inſolitis tremuerunt motibus Alpes. 

Vox quoque per lucos vulgo exaudita ſilentes 


Ingens, et ſimulacra modis pallentia miris 
Vila ſub obſcurum noRis, &c. v. 474» 


And ſo he goes on for ſeveral lines, till he 
again figures the ſtyle in this manner: 


Bod 
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ec tempore eodem 
Triſtibus aut extis fibræ apparere minaces, 
Aut puteis manare eruor ceſſavit. v. 483. 


Then, after going on a little farther in this 
form, he changes to another of this kind: 


Non alias cœlo ceciderunt plura ſereno 
Fulgura, nec diræ toties arſere cometæ. v. 487. 


Then he proceeds to tell what happened in 
conſequence of theſe omens; and, with the 
ſubject, he changes the phraſeology: 


Ergo inter ſeſe paribus concyrrere telis 
Romanas acies iterum videre Philippi. v. 489. 


Then he takes another figure: 


Nec fuit indignum ſuperis, bis ſanguice noſtrg 
Emathiam, et latos Hæmi pingueſcere campos. 


Then he changes again: 


Scilicet et tempus veniet, cum finibus illis 
Agricola, incurvo terram molitus aratro, 
Exeſa inveniet ſcabra rubigine pila, 

Aut gravibus raſtris galeas pulſabit inanes, 
Grandiaque effoſſis mirabitur oſſa ſepulchris. 


\ 
And ſo he goes on (for it would be tedious 
to mention more particulars) to the end of 
the book, diverſifying and adorning hig 
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compoſition, by figures which have no 
name, but of which every reader of taſte 
muſt feel the effect, though he do not, 


perhaps, know the cauſe. 


In the ſecond Georgic, there is a moſt 
beautiful digreſſion in praiſe of Italy, his 
native country, which he has adorned with 
the richeſt colours of his poetry. He had 
before deſcribed a remarkable tree that 
grows in Media. With this deſcription he 
connects the praiſes of Italy in the follow- 
ing manner: 

Sed neque Medorum ſylvæ, ditiſſima terra, 
Nec pulcher Ganges, atque auro turbidus Hermus, 


Laudibus Italiæ certent; non Bactra, neque Indi, &c. 
Georg. 2. v. 136. 


He goes on in this negative form for a few 
lines, till he comes to 


Sed gravidz fruges, et Bacchi Maſficus humor, 
Implevere ; tenent olez armentaque lzta. 


Then he changes again: 
Hine bellator equus campo ſeſe arduus infert, &c. 


And ſo he goes on for ſome lines, and then 
he gives us a new form: 


Ar 
me 


Ar 
ge 


ha 
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At rabidz tigres abſunt, et ſæva leonum 
Semina, — 


Then he leaves this form, and gives us 
another; 


Nec miſeros fallunt aconita legentes. 


And, after dwelling upon this for two lines 
more, then he changes again : 


Adde tot egregias urbes, operumque laborem. 


And, after continuing this ſtyle a little lon- 
ger, he changes to this form: 


An mare, quod fu pra, memorem, quodque alluit infra, 
Anne lacus tantos ? 


Then he uſes a ſtronger figure, and which 
has got a name, being called Apoftrophe : 


— Te, Lari maxime, teque 
Fluctibus et fremitu aſſurgens, Benace, marino? 


And ſo he goes on, ſtill varying, till he 
concludes the digreſſion with a form alto- 
gether different from any he has hitherto 
uſed, viz. a ſalutation of his native coun» 
try, in theſe beautiful lines; 


Salve, magna parens frugum, Saturnia tellus, 
Magna virum: Tibi res antiquæ laudis et artis 


_— 


* 


* 
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Ingredior, ſanctos auſus recludere fontes ; 
Aſcræumque cano Romana per oppida carmen. 


V. 173. 
If I had not ſaid enough, and perhaps 


more than enough, to explain what I mean 
by thoſe nameleſs figures of compoſition, 
ſo many, and ſo various, I would refer the 
reader to ſeveral other paſlages in this high- 
ly finiſhed work, and particularly to what 
he has written in praiſe of a country-life, 
in the end of the ſecond Georgic. There, 
beſides the figures of variety we are now 
ſpeaking of, he has deſcribed the city- life, 
with a pomp of —— that nothing can 
exceed: 

Si non ingentem foribus domus alta ſuperbis 

Mane ſalutantum totis vomit zdibus undam, 

Nec varios inhiant pulchra teſtudine poſtes, 

Illuſaſque auro veſtes, Ephyreiaque æra; 


Alba neque Aſſyrio fucatur lana veneno, 
Nec Caſia liquidi corrumpitur uſus olivi. 


Then he changes his ſtyle at once; and, 


in contraſt to the pomp of the city-life, de- 
ſcribes the ſimple country-life, in a lan- 


guage as ſimple, only ſweetened and enli- 


vened a little by the figure Repetition : 


At ſecura quies, et neſcia fallere vita, 
Dives opum variarum, at latis otia fundis, 
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Speluncz, vivique lacus ; at frigida Tempe, 
Mugituſque boum, molleſque ſub arbore ſomni, 
Non abſunt.— 


I ſhall have done with Virgil, when I 
1 , have obſerved, that it is not the variety of 
the ſtructure only which I commend in 


n, the verſes I have quoted; but they have, 
he beſides, almoſt every other ornament, either 
*. of ſingle words, or of compoſition, and are 
* in every reſpect moſt beautiful, and well 
fe, worthy of the labour which, we are told, 
„he beſtowed on making them. 
Ny 
fe, Milton, in this variety, has not been de- 
an ficient, any more than in other ornaments 
of ſtyle. But, as I have already quoted a 
great deal from him, I will not troubleſthe 
reader with any more of his, but will go to 
a living author, that I may ſhew, that even 
theſe cofker-monger days, to uſe a phraſe of 
Shakeſpeare's, have produced, at leaſt, one 
d. poet, that deſerves to be quoted as a mo- 
6. del of good compoſition and, that I may not 
_ incur the ſuſpicion of envy and malignity, 
* which Horace throws upon ſome critics of 


his time: 
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Ingeniis non ille plaudit favetque ſepultis; 
Noſtra ſed invidet, nos noftraque lividus odit. 


The perſon I mean is Dr. Armſtrong, au- 


thor of the Poem upon Health; the beſt 
didactic poem, without diſpute, in our lan- 
guage, and ſuch as will bear compariſon 
even with the Georgics of Virgil, whoſe 
elegance of ſtyle he has choſen to imitate; 
rather than the dry philoſophic manner of 
Lucretius. Beſides elegance, the Doctor 
has nerves in his ſtyle, more, I think, than 
any writer of this age; and there is in it the 
cloſeneſs and denſity of Thucydides, without 
the obſcurity. Much more might be ſaid 
in praiſe of this poem ; but what I quote it 
for at preſent, is chiefly to obſerve the vas 
riety of its compoſition. 


Though Virgil be his pattern of ſtyle, in 


the didactic part of the work, he has imitated 


Lucretius in his exordium, and in the be- 
ginnings of his books. He opens his poem; 
therefore, with an invocation of the god- 
deſs Health, in a very high ſtrain of poe- 
try, finely varied and ornamented, He 
begins, 


Thi 
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Daughter of Pzon, queen of every joy, 
Hygeia ; whoſe indulgent ſmile ſuſtains 
The various race luxuriant nature pours, 
And on the immortal eſſences beſtows 
Immortal youth ; auſpicious, O deſcend ! 
Thou cheerful guardian of the rolling year. 


Then he varies the form of the compoſition 
in theſe two beautiful lines, finely contraſted 
with one another : 


Whether thou wanton'f on the weſtern gale, 
Or ſhak*ft the rigid pinions of the north. 


He goes on in this way for two lines more, 
and then he changes again: 


When thro? the blue ſerenity of heaven 

Thy power approaches, all the waſteful hoſt 
Of pain and ſickneſs, ſqualid and deform'd, 
Confounded, fink into the loathſome gloom, 
Where, in deep Erebus involv'd, the fiends 
Grow more profane, — 


Then he has another change of the phraſe: 


—— Whatever ſhapes of death 
Shook from the hideous chambers of the globe, 
Swarm thro' the ſhuddering air. 


This figure he carries on through ſeveral 
very beautiful lines, in which he enume- 
rates the different cauſes of diſeaſes, but not 
without this beautiful variety towards the 
end: $ 
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— Or if ayght } 
The comet's glare atnid the burning ſky; 1 
Mournful eclipſe, or planets ill combin'd, 
Portend diſaſtrous to the vital world: , 


The period is very long, conſiſting of no leſs E 
than twenty lines and a half; but it is only the pref 
more beautiful on that account, having the M....q 
greater variety, and being, at the ſame time, N on 
ſo well compoſed, as not to be in the leaſt ob- ol 
ſcure; and we may obſerve in it a very fine ¶ bew 
imitation of Horace, though at ſo great a W litie 
diſtance as hardly to be perceptible, It i 
where he ſpeaks of 


Ihe pale tribes halting in the train 
Of vice and headleſs pleaſure. — 


where, I believe, the Doctor has had in 
view the pæna pede clauda of Horace. 


In the next paragraph he renews his in- 
vocation in lines alſo very beautiful, and, at 
the ſame time, propoſes his ſubject in a ſtyle 
as ſimple as that with which Virgil pro- 
poſes his in the beginning of his Georgics, 
thus imitating both the pomp of the exor- 
dium of the one poet and the plainneſs of 
that of the other. 


His compliment to Dr, Mead is finely 
turned. 


in 
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Nor ſhould I wander doubtful of my way, 
Had 1 the lights of that ſagacious mind, 
Which taught t to check the peſtilential fire, 
And quell the dreaded Python of the Nile. 


Having thus invoked the goddeſs that 
preſides over health, propoſed the ſubject, 
and complimented his patron, he enters up= 
on the ſubject, and begins with warning 
thoſe who have a regard to their health, to 
beware of the air of the city, the bad qua- 
lities of which he has deſcribed in the ſtrong- 
eſt words that the Engliſh language, or, I 
think, any. other affords, put together in 
numerous verſe, and moſt beautiful and va- 
nous compoſition, in which the nervous and 
auſtere is very judiciouſly mixed with the 
ſweet and flowing. This laſt is particular- 
ly remarkable, where he recommends the 
country air, and the ſituation of ſome coun- 
try places about London. It would be too 
much to quote the whole; and to quote 
any part af it divided from the reſt, would 
be doing injuſtice to the author. T'\hall, 
therefore, only further add, that the matter 
in this paſſage, and indeed through the 
whole work, is, as far as I am a judge, as 
excellent as the ſtyle and compoſition, 
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Nor is it in the exordium, or firft book 
only, that he has ſtudied this variety of 
compoſition ; but, throughout the whole 
work, he has varied and changed the form 
of expreſſion more than any author that! 
know in Engliſh, whether of proſe or of 
verſe; and yet his changes are ſo natural, 
and ſo. much adapted to the ſubject, that 
they ſeem to be not at all ſtudied, though 
any perſon, who has experience in writing, 
muſt know, that they have coſt him, a great 
deal of pains and ſtudy. I will give but a 
few inſtances more, out of hundreds that 
might be quoted. In the ſecond book, 
ſpeaking of the difference of food, he 
apoſtrophiſes certain of his readers in this 
way, | 

— hut ye, of ſofter clay, 
Infirm and delicate, and ye who waſte, 
With pale and bloated ſloth, the tedious day, 


Avoid the ſtubborn aliment, avoid 
The full repaſt.— Book 2. v. 51. & ſeqq- 


This is a very lively figure; for it very 


much animates the ſtyle, and raiſes the at- 
tention of the reader. The Doctor, there- 


fore, uſes it much, but not too much, nor 


ever to ſatiety. 3 
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Again, ſpeaking of the ſweet ſleep of the 


labouring man, he ſays, 
—— He not in vain 
Invokes the gentle deity of dreams; 


His powers the moſt voluptuouſly diſſolve 
In ſoft repoſe, &c. Book 3. v. 382. 


Where he appears to have had in view 
what Virgil ſays, ſpeaking of a farmer 
who praCtiſes certain things : : 

—— Neque illum 


0 Flava Ceres alto necquicquam ſpectat Clans. 
* . Geor. lib. 1. v. 96. 


at And again, ſpeaking ſtill of ſleep, hw varies 
k, nis ſtyle by a claſſical idiom, much uſed by 
he Virgil : 
118 ; pint ad 
Nor does it nought avail 
What ſeaſon you to drowſy Motpheus give, 
Of the ever varying circle of the day. 
Bock 3. v. 425+ 
Again, ſpeaking of hot weather, 
P —— Me, near the cool caſcade | 
f Reclin'd, or ſaunt'ring in the lofty grove, 
ry No needleſs ſlight occaſion ſhould engage 
at- To * and ſw/ eat beneath the fiery noon. 
re- , Ib. V. 37 


wr: Here the Doctor appears likewiſe 1 
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had Virgil in view, in the paſſage above 
quoted, where he lays, 


Non illa quiſquam me nocte per altum 
Ire, nec a terra moneat convellere funem. 


In "xj and many more paſſages, the 
Doctor has imitated Virgil; and I do not 
heſitate to ſay, that, in ſome of them, he 
has even exceeded his original, particularly 
in one where he deſcribes the celeſtial bo- 
dies in 1 this manner: | 


Le 3 fi 


That lead through heaven the wand'ring yer i 
4 


which, I think, is better than Virgil's 


\ 
Vos, O clariſſima mundi 
Lumina, labentem cœlo qui ducitis annum: 


Becauſe wandering is a more ſignificant 
epithet, denoting, in poetical language, the 
obliquity of the ecliptic, than /abentem, 
which expreſſes no more than the gliding 
motion of the year. ; 


The Doctor, among other varieties, has 
that of digreſſions, ſome of them extremely 
beautiful: One particularly pleaſes me. It 


4 


II. 


ve 
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is that in which he deſeribes the ſimplicity 


of the firſt ages of the world, contraſted 
with our modern refinements. The paſ- 
ſage is ſo fine, that, though it be long, I can- 
not help tranſcribing it. It is in the ſecond 
book, where he recommends the drinking 
of water : | 


No warmer cups the rural ages knew, 

None warmer ſought the fires of human kind; 
Happy in temperate” peace, their equal days 

Felt not th* alternate fits of fev'riſh mirth, 

And ſick dejection; ſtill ſerene and pleas'd, 

They knew no pains, but what the tender ſoul 
With pleaſure yields to, and would ne'er forget: 
Bleſt with divine immunity, from ails, 

Long centuries they liv'd ; their only fate 

Was ripe old age, and rather ſleep than death, | 
Oh ! could thoſe worthies, from the world of Gods, 
Return to viſit their degen'rate ſons, - | 
How would they ſcorn the joys of modern times, 
With all our art and toil improv'd to pain? 

Too happy they! But wealth brought luxury, 

And luxury on ſloth begot diſeaſe! 


There is another which Nene me ſtill 
more. It is in the ſame ſecond book, where 
he recommends a right uſe of wealth. The 
paſſage is too long to be all tranſcribed, and 
| ſhall only give the reader thoſe lines of 
it in which he deſcribes the various miſeries 
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of life that may be relieved by money, 
properly applied ; F 


—— - Form'd of ſuch clay as yours, 

The fick, the needy, ſhiver at your gate; 

Even modeſt wapt may bleſs your hand unſeen, 

Tho? huſh'd in patient wretchedneſs at home. 

Is there no virgin, grac'd with ev'ry charm, 

But that which binds the mercenary vow ? 

No youth of genius, whoſe neglected bloom, 

Unfoſter'd, fickens in the barren ſhade ? 

No worthy man, by Fortune's random blows, 

Or by a heart too gen'rous and humane, 

Conftrain'd to leave his happy natal ſeat, 
And ſigh for wants more bitter than his own? 
There are, while human miſeries abound, - 

A thouſand ways to waſte ſuperfluous wealth, 

Without one fool or flatt'rer at your board, 

Without one hour of ſickneſs or diſguſt; 


The paſſage is, in every reſpect, exceeding- 
ly beautiful; but what I chiefly quote it 
for is, to ſhew that the author, among 
other talents of a great writer, poſſeſſes the 
tender and pathetic. 


We 1 * =—T 
Beſides the various turns and figures 
which the DoQar gives to his thoughts, 
there is a variety in his verſification which 


I much admire. And I praiſe his ſtyle for 


another thing, which, though it be but a 


Y, 


© 


it 
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negative commendation, may be reckoned a 
great praiſe in this age. What I mean is, 
that there is nothing in it like point, or af- 
fectation of wit. In theſe two reſpects his 
compoſition is very different from that of 
Mr. Pope. For, though Mr. Pope's verſifi- 
cation be very ſweet and flowing, and I 
think, upon the whole, the beſt rhyming 
verſiſication in Engliſh, there is in it an 
uniformity which is not pleaſing to my 
ear; and in his ſtyle there is too much 
of the witty figure called Antithefis ; and 
he gives a quaint turn to the thought 
and expreſſion, which is far removed from 
the noble ſimplicity of antient compoſition. 
Theſe peculiarities in his ſtyle and verſifi- 
cation are ſo well marked, that it is not dif- 
ficult to take them off; and, accordingly, 
he has been exceedingly well imitated in 
both by the author of verſes upon tobacco, 
which were publiſhed in a Magazine about 
forty years ago, and which, I have been 
told, affected Mr. Pope more ſenſibly than 
any thing that ever was written againſt 
him; and, I think, with good reafon, as: 
they ſhewed the two greateſt defects in his 
poetry. Nov, let any man try to imitate, 
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in that manner, Dr. Armſtrong's ſtyle and 
verſification, and he will find, that the 
Doctor deſerves the praiſe which I have be- 
ſtowed upon Demoſthenes, of not having a 
ſtyle and manner liable to be parodied, or 
caricatured. 


I ſhould go much too far from my preſent 
purpoſe, if I were to praiſe all the beauties 
of this admirable poem. But, I hope, I 
have quoted enough to ſhew that it par- 
ticularly excells in that beauty of ſtyle of 
which I am now treating, namely, the va- 
riety of figures, and turns of expreſſion, 
concerning which I ſhall only further ob- 
ſerve, that, though poetry admit and re- 
quire many more of them than proſe does“, 


* 


In this matter of variety, as in every thing elſe, 
there may be an exceſs: And I recollect a ſtory which 
Seneca the rhetorician; relates of one Oſcus, a famous 
declaimer of his time, who was ſo great a lover of the 
figured ſtyle, that he inſiſted every thing ſhould be ex- 
preſſed in that round-about way, and nothing in a plain 


and ſimple manner, Another declaimer, who was of a 


different opinion, meeting him one day, inſtead of ſalu- 
ting him according to the ordinary way of ate, O/ce, ac- 
coſted him with a figured falutation— peteram, ingquit, di- 
cere — ave, Ofſce; Lib. 5. Controverſ. ip præfat. 
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yet, even in proſe, and particularly in rhe- 
torical compoſition, if this variety be not 
ſtudied, I will venture to- affirm, that the 
performance will not pleaſe a judicious cri- 
tic, nor even a man of good natural taſte, 
who will deſiderate ſomething in it, though 
perhaps he cannot tell what it is: And, how- 
ever trifling theſe obſervations may appear 
to ſome, it was chiefly by a particular atten- 
tion to this part of ſtyle that Demoſthenes, 
as we have ſeen, obtained the reputation of 
the greateſt orator that ever lived. 


[ have inſiſted the more upon this orna- 
ment of ſtyle, becauſe I think the greateſt 
part of our later Engliſh authors are very. 
dehcient in it. The ſtyle of my Lord Bo- 
lingbroke is both nervous and elegant, full 
of matter and argument; but it is not ſuffi- 
cently varied. At firſt he appears to have 
formed his taſte upon the ſtyle of Seneca; 
for his letters on exile, which, I believe, was 
the firſt thing he wrote, are profeſſedly in imi- 
tation of that author. "This ſtyle, from its 
nature, cannot have ſufficient variety: And 
it was, perhaps, for this reaſon that my, 
Lord grew diſguſted with Seneca's /and 


Part Il. 


without lime, and began to compoſe in a 
better taſte. But, though he made his ſen- 
tences longer, ſometimes, I think, too long, 
there was not variety enough in the compo- 
fition ; for he ſtill retained a tincture of Se- 
neca's manner, and therefore the members 
of his long fentences are cither altogether 
unconnected, or inartificially connected, and 
not aptly inſerted into one another, ſo 
as to give a roundneſs and compactneſs to 
the whole. And, in general, though my 
Lord Bolingbroke excells in the choice of 
words, he is, I think, defective in the art 
of compoſition, and, for that reaſon, is 
ſometimes obſcure. Dr. Atterbury, Biſhop 
of Rocheſter, a contemporary of his, com- 
poſes much better; his words too are cor- 
rect and elegant: And, upon the whole, | 
think him the beſt compoſer of ſermons in 
Engliſh; but neither has he ſufficient varie- 
ty of turns and figures of compoſition. To 
be convinced of this, we need only com- 
pare his ſtyle with that of my Lord Shaftl- 
bury, who, like his maſter Plato, is as va- 
rious in his compoſition as he is rich and 
coptous in words. — There is great force, as 
well as propriety, in the words of Dr. Swift 
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Bl le: But he likewiſe does not diverſify 
ſufficiently the ſtructure of his language; 
and therefore the ſtyle, in which he chiefly 
excells, as I ſhall afterwards obſerve, is the 
ſimple ſtyle, where very little variety of 
compoſition is required. 


And here I finiſh what I had to ſay up- 
on the ornament of words, whether con- 
ſidered as fingle, or joined together, and 
which I call the materials of compoſition. 
There are, I know, who will deſpiſe the la- 
rt Wl bour I have beſtowed, in thus minutely diſ- 

is ſecting the ſeveral parts of ſtyle. Theſe 
op I rc critics, who think their genius ſtands not 
n- Win need of the aſſiſtance of learning, and who 
"r= MW like the perſons of quality, of whom Moliere 
„I peaks, zunderſtand every thing, without hav- 

in N /carned any thing. But men of learning 
rie- and modeſty know, that the greateſt things, 
To both in nature and art, ariſe from ſmall be- 
m- ginnings, and that there are elements of 
fiſ- {every art, and of the critical, among others, 
va-vithout the ſtudy of which we can never 
and be able performers, nor even accurate judges. 
duch men will rather think, that, inſtead of 
being too minute and particular, I have not 
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explained many things ſo much as I might 
and ought to have done. But, I hope, I 
have done all that I profeſſed to do in the 
beginning of this part of my work, which 
was to direct the attention of the reader to 
what is moſt material in ſtyle and compoſi- 
tion, and to point out to him the authors that 
could inſtruct him better than I am able; 
at the ſame time, laying down a me- 
thod, which will take in every thing be- 
longing to the art, ranged in its proper 
order, 


Bod 
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C1 AE « 


An apology for the flyle of the Author,— 
The three general characters of ſtyle: The 
ſimple, the highly ornamented, and the 
middle between theſe two.—Nature and uſe 
of the ſimple flyle.—Lyfias, the firſt who 
brought this flyle to perfection. — Menan- 
der, and his Tranſlator, Terence, are per- 
feet models of it Among the mogerns, 
Dean Swift, in his Gulliver's Travels, has 
excelled in il. 


HERE is an objection which will natu- 
rally occur to every reader, that, if the 
ſtudy of the minute things belonging to 
compoſition be ſo uſeful as I would make 
It, and ſo conducive to the forming a ſtyle 
of elegance and ornament, how comes it 
that my own ſtyle is ſo plain and unadorn- 
ed, without that variety of compoſition 
which I admire and praiſe ſo much in 
aber authors? 
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To this I anſwer, that, as I ſaid in the 
beginning of this volume, genius, as well 
as knowledge of the rules, is neceſſary for 
excelling in every art. Though, therefore, 
I may be defective in genius (for pains and 
labour ſhould not be wanting in any thing 
that a man preſents to the public,) it ought 
not to difcredit my rules, which may be 
very uſeful to others, though I cannot give 

an example of them myſelf. For I may, as 
_ Horace fays, ſerve the purpoſe of a whet- 
ſtone, and ſharpen the wits of other men, 
exſors ipſe ſecandi. 2dly, J ſay, that, in a 
work like this, not of the rhetorical or poe- 
tical kind, which is not intended to move 
or excite paſſion, or even to perſuade with- 
out inſtructing, a ſtyle much figured or 
ornamented' would be improper. Order 
and method in the matter, and plainneſs and 
perſpicuity in the diction, are the chief 
beauties of ſuch a work. Variety, how. 
ever, in the ſtyle, to a certain degree, it will 
admit; and this I have ſo far ſtudied, as to 
endeavour to avoid” a tireſome ſameneſs in 
the: compoſition. I hope likewiſe, that 1 
have ſo far profited by ſtudying thoſe chaſte 
and correct models of antiquity, upon which 


3 
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| have formed my taſte, as to have avoided 
a fault in writing, which, at the ſame time 
that it gives mueh trouble to the author, is 
perhaps, of all others, the moſt offenſive 
to a judicious reader; I mean labouringmuch 
to write ill. For it often happens, that 
writing in bad taſte coſts much more trou- 
ble than writing well. This odious affec- 
tation, L truſt, I have avoided, by not aim- 
ing at too much ornament. At the ſame: 
time, I am far from denying, that there 
might have been more of variety and orna- 
ment, even in ſuch a didactic work as this, 
and without any impropriety. For there is 
another advantage, at leaſt I reckon it ſo, 
of propoſing to yourſelf the beſt patterns of 
imitation, that you cannot be over fond of 
your own productions: Whereas, if your 
ſtandard of perfection be an inferior one, 
jou may, with genius and application, get 
beyond it, and ſo imagine that you have 
attained to a height of perfection, that no 
man before you ever reached. But, if the 
great antient models are your ſtandard, 
your vanity will be conſtantly mortified, by 
obſerving how much you fall ſhort of them; 
ad you will diſcover that, what the mo- 
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deft Virgil ſaid of his imitations of Homer, 
is true of the imitation of all the great au- 
thors of antiquity, * That it is more eaſy tg 
© take the club from Hercules, than a line 
from Homer.“ If, therefore, the readep 
would ſee a ſtyle of criticiſm more ornad 
mented, I muſt refer him to the Halicars 
naſſian's critical works, where he will find u 
much variety and ornament as, I think, ate 
compatible with that accurate ſcience, which 
at the ſame time, is to be found in thoſe 
works. Cicero's books upon the rhetorical att 
may alſo be recommended for the ornamenti 
of ſtyle; and indeed, in my judgment, the 
are ornamented in a better taſte than his 
orations. But, as he was more an orator" 
than a philoſopher, or man of ſcience off 
any kind, and had never practiſed teaching 
as the Halicarnaſſian did, we cannot expect 
in him the ſame accuracy of ſcience; though 
neither is that wanting. But he was 10 
more than a ſcholar of the Greek maſters 
and, I am ſorry to ſay it, not a grateful 
one . But, to return to our ſubje&t, 


*I am really provoked at the contempt with which Ck 
cero ſometimes ſpeaks of the Greeks, from whom, as be 
conf: ſes himſelf, he learned all his philoſophy ; to which 
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In the preceeding chapters, I have treated 
of the various forms and figures that words 
aſſume, whether ſingle or in compoſi- 
tion. Theſe may be ſaid to be the mate- 


25he ſays, he owed his reputation in oratory; for he boaſts, 
that he proceeded an orator, not out of the ſhops of rheto- 
ricians, but from the walks of the academy, Se non ex 
© rhetorum officinis, ſed ex academiz ſpatiis, oratorem 
* extitifle ;* Orator. ad M. Brut. c. 12. And in the rheto- 
ncal art itſelf, it is a well known fact, that he owed his 
chief improvement to Molo, a Greek rhetorician, under 
whom he practiſed, both at Rome, where he had an oppor- 
tunity of hearing him twice, and alſo at Rhodes, to which 
place it appears he went on purpoſe, in order to be in- 
ſiruted by Molo, who was of that iſland. By his leſſons 
he was corrected of a bad manner, which he had acquired in 
the Latin ſchools of declamation, and returned from his 
travels to Rome, changed, as it were, into a new man, 
as he tells us himſelf in his book De clar. Orator. which 
he has inſcribed to Brutus. But, notwithſtanding all 
theſe obligations he had to the Greeks, he calls them by 
the diminutive name of Greculi; ſpeaks of them as an 
idle prating people, oft et loguaces; Lib. i. de Oratore, 
c. 22. He ſays, that, though they are inep/z more than 
any other people, yet they have not a name for the thing; 
for he even prefers the Latin language to the Greek, 
as more rich and copious; Lib. i. de Fin. c. 3. And 
the genius of his countrymen, he ſays, excelled that of 
all other nations; Lib. i. de Oratore, c. 4. in fins. And, 
in another place, he ſays, that they had either invented 
every thing better than the Greeks, or improved what they 
had received from the Greeks; Tuſc. Quæſt. Lib. i. 
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rials of which ſtyle is made; and, ac- 
cording as theſe materials are uſed, ſtyle 
takes different colours, as I call them, by 
which it is denominated ſuch or ſuch a kind 
of ſtyle; ſimple, for example, or orna- 
mented—hiſtorical, rhetorical, or didactic; 
and it 1s of theſe colours of ſtyle that I am 
now to treat. 


What we call ye, being, as I have aid, 
ſomething different from plain grammatical 
ſpeech, and more or leſs ornamented, the 
firſt and moſt natural diviſion of it is taken 
from the greater or lefs degree of orna- 
ment beſtowed upon it. And, as every 
thing in which quantity is conſidered is 
leaſt, or greateſt, or middle and betwixt 
the two, ſo it is with ſtyle ; that which is 
leaſt ornamented we call the Simple fiyle; 


c. 1. But Cicero was very vain; and the vanity of the 
Individual, as I have elſewhere obſerved, naturally goes 
to the nation; for every thing belonging to a vain man 
muſt needs be excellent of the kind. And, what is wort 
of all, vanity very often acquits itſelf of every obliga- 
rion of gratitude, receiving all good offices, not as favour: 
but as delta paid to extraordinary merit. 


Nan 
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that which is moſt, we call the High ſtyle; and 
that which is betwixt the two, is the Middle 
ſyle; and theſe make the three general co- 
lours, or characters, as they are commonly 
called, of ſtyle *. 


The firſt kind is ſo little ornamented, that 
it appears not to be ornamented at all, and 
to be no better than common ſpeech; for 
it has no ambitious ornaments, as they may 
be called, nothing prominent, or, as it were, 
ſticking out; and what Petronius Arbiter 
lays of a good ſtyle, will, in a particular 
manner, apply to this, when it 1s brought to 
perfection naturali pulchritudine exſur- 
„git f.“ This is ſo true, that a man, not 
learned in the critical art, or who has not 
formed a taſte by much reading and ob- 
ſervation, will be apt to think, that all 
z nature in this ſtyle, and no art at all. 
But, when he comes to try to imitate 


* This is the way that the Halicarnaſſian has pro- 
ceeded in conſidering ſtyle — NN Tv Nu 116 Tetic 
Yz22xTrenG TYG YEWRWTATODC Tov Ts IX, val Toy vi-yNoiy Kat 
Tu Er rer ig rug OewvoTnT0; TE Anpoodue; ; cap. 33. 


Satyric. in initio, 
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it, he will find that what Horace ſays i; 
true, 


. Sudat multum, fruſtraque laborat 
Auſus idem. 


The Halicarnaſſian tells us *, that all the 
hiſtorians of Greece, before Herodotuz 
who firſt ornamented hiſtory, wrote in this 
ſtyle ; all the antient philoſophers too of 
Greece, who wrote upon ſubjects of natur 
philoſophy ; and the whole Socratic ſchool, 
Plato only excepted, who firſt ornamentel 
philoſophy, as Herodotus had done hiſtory; 
the antient orators too, as the Halicarnaſſian 
ſays, ſpoke and wrote in this character e 
ſtyle J; and the ſame, no doubt, was the 


* Hegi T1; Auerurcs T8 Anf, Cap. 7. et de Thu 
cyd. cap. 23. 


+ Such were Hecatzus, Hellanicus, and others, who 
wrote what the Halicarnafſion calls Genealogical au 
Tepical Hiſtories, Joſephus, in his firſt book againſt A- 
pion, c. 22. has preſerved to us ſome paſſages from He- 
cataus, by which the learned reader will judge of tit 
fimplicity of his ſtyle. And there is a fragment of Hellt- 
nicus preſerved, but I cannot recolle& in what author, 
which is ſtill more ſimple. 


1 See Cicero, de clar, Orator, c. 7. where he gives u 
a hiſtory of the progreſs of eloquence in Greece. 
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ſtyle of the firſt orators of Rome, after 
ſpeaking became an art in that city, which, 
as Cicero informs us, did not happen till 
about the time of Ennius the poet, who 
praiſes one M. Cornelius Cethegus as a good 
ſpeaker “ . In the more antient times, both 
of Greece and Rome, 


Cum neque muſarum ſcopulos quiſquam ſuperarat, 
Nec dicti ſtudioſus erat 


as old Ennius ſays, there was no doubt a 
great deal of ſpeaking, as it was in that 
way that all public affairs were conducted 
in both nations; but it was only in later 
times that it became an art; ſo that, till 
then, the orators could not properly be ſaid 
to ſpeak in any le, but only to deliver 
their ſentiments in a rude artleſs manner. 


This ſimple ſtyle was brought to perfec- 
tion, as the Halicarnaſſian ſays Þ, by Ly- 
ſias the Athenian orator; and, indeed, what 
remains of him well juſtifies the praiſe 
which this critic has beſtowed upon him. 
In the narrative particularly he is admi- 


Cicero, de clar. Orator. c. 15. + Ubi ſupra, 
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rable; and it is to that part of an oration 
that this ſtyle is moſt ſuitable. For if a 
narrative is much ornamented, it has not 
the appearance of truth, but of a tale, de- 
ſigned either to impole upon the hearer, or 
to make an oſtentatious ſhew of the au- 
thor's genius. Hence it comes, that the 
narrative of Homer is more credible than 
that of Virgil, not only becauſe it is more 
circumſtantial, which alſo gives a great air 
of truth to a ſtory, but becauſe it is leſs or- 
namented. 


Demoſthenes, as he had all the great ta- 
lents of an orator, ſo he poſſeſſed this facul- 
ty, among others, of writing moſt ſimply, 
and without the leaſt appearatice of art, 
though he was maſter of every art belong» 
ing to the profeſſion. Indeed, I was never 
thoroughly convinced of his being ſo per- 
fect in the art, till I came to read the nar- 
ratives of ſome of his orations in private 
cauſes, particularly one quoted by the Hali- 
carnaſſian, from his oration againſt Conon, 
which is ſo much in the ſtyle of Lyſias, 
that, as this critic ſays, if it wete not for 

5 \ 
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the title and inſcription, it would be impoſ- 
ble to ſay, whether it belonged to Lyſias 
or Demoſthenes; for the words, as well as 
the compoſition, are all plain and ſimple, 
without trope or figure, or adſcititious orna- 
ment of any kind. And it is full of the 70 
$9:cov, or ethic, which is the chief · ornament 
of this kind of ſtyle, and is more perſuaſive, 
it leaſt among the people, both in narrative 
and argument, than any thing elſe belong- 
ing. to ſtyle, becauſe it touches the heart 
more *. | 


Among the moſt perfect models of this 
kind of ſtyle were the authors of the new 
comedy in Athens, particularly Menander. 
His comedies are now unfortunately loſt ; 
but in Terence we have excellent imitations 
of them, or rather tranſlations ; for the Ro- 
mans, when they firſt began to write, ſtuck 
ſo cloſe to the Greek originals, that they 
tranſlated them. And Donatus, the com- 
mentator upon Terence, tells us, that Te- 
rence would have valued himſelf leſs upon 


* Dionyf. the Halicarnaſſian wes T1; Anuco) ae; lrmorh TOE - | 


c. 12, and 13. 
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writing a comedy of his own, than upon | 
tranflating from the Greek. The ſtyle of 
Terence is, in good Latinity, called pur 
ſermo, Thus Julius Cæſar, in his ve 
upon Terence *, calls him puri ſermonis 
amator ; and Terence himſelf, in the pro- or, 
logue to the Heautontimorumenos, calls the any 
ſtyle of that comedy pura oratio. It is call- MW thi 
ed, I think, with propriety enough, pure, in! 
as not being diſcoloured, or, as it were, MW Pre 
troubled with tropes and figures, but alto- life 
gether ſimple and of one colour. For 
though, in every good ſtyle, there ſhould 

be one colour predominant, there is in other 

ſtyles a mixture to a certain degree, For 
example, though the general colour of the W y 
ſtyle of Homer be the high heroic, yet, in 
many paſſages, where the ſubje& requires 

it, the ſtyle is perfectly ſimple, as ſimple 

as that of Terence's comedies. And it is a 
fault in Virgil's Eneid, that there is little 
or no variety of ſtyle, all of it having more 
or leſs of the heroic ſwell. In ſuch works, 
a. poet muſt know how to vary properly the 
colour of his ſtyle; 


See Suctonius's Life of Terence. 
N 
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Deſcriptas ſervare vices, operumque colores 
Cur ego, ſi nequeo ignoroque, poeta ſalutor? 


Whereas, in the comedy of Terence, the 
ſtyle is all of the ſame colour, that is, per- 
fealy ſimple, without any tumor or ſwell; 
or, if there be any thing of that kind upon 
any particular occaſion, it is noted as ſome- 
thing extraordinary, As when Chremes, 
in the Heautontimorumenos, being extremely 
provoked againſt his ſon for his diſorderly 
life, accoſts him 1n this way : 


—— Non fi ex capite ſis meo 
Natus, item ut aiunt Minervam eſſe ex Jove, ea cauſa 
magis, 
Patiar, Clitipho, flagitiis tuis me infamem fieri; 
Act, v. ſc. 4. 


Which makes Horace ſay, 


Interdum tamen et vocem comcedia tollit, 
Iratuſque Chremes tumido delitigat ore *. 


* The diction of Terence was, I believe, as pure as 
that of Menander ; and, indeed, it appears to me, that 
there can be nothing purer. But his fable, and the tex- 
ture to his pieces, was not near ſo pure, For he tells us, 
in more than one place, Prol. Andr. et Prol. Heautontim, 
that his adverſaries accuſed him of contaminating his fables, 
that-is, of joining two Greek fables together, and in that 
way, as they ſaid, making one bad Latin piece out of two 
Greek ones. And Donatus has obſerved, in his Com, on the 
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To diſtinguiſh this ſtyle from the low 
and the vulgar, is a matter of pretty nice 
judgment; for that is the extreme which it 
borders upon; and we ſee from Terence's 
prologue to the Phormio, that his pieces 
were ſaid, by his adverſaries, to be written 


Andrian, that, beſides one young man, Pamphilus, and his 
fave Dawus, there is another young man, viz. Charinus, in- 
troduced, and another ſlave, Byrrhia, who are not to be 
found in the Andrian of Menander; in Andr. ad. 2. fe. l. 
And, in general, we may obſerve, that, in all Terence's 
comedies, there 1s ſomething of a double plot ; for there 
are commonly two young men, two fathers, two miſ- 
treſſes, and two cunning flaves. Terence, in thoſe pro- 
logues I have quoted, does not deny the charge, and only 
' juſtifies himſelf by the example of the comic poets be · 
fore him, ſuch as Plautus and Cæcilius. And the truth 
appears to have been, that ſo perfect a ſimplicity as that 
of Menander's pieces, would not have pleaſed the taſte of 
the Romans of that time, which was little better than 
barbarous ; for the taſte of all barbarous nations delights 
much more in variety than in ſimplicity and uniformity. 
Thus we ſee what a variety there is in the Gothic archi- 
tecture; not a gate, not a window, hardly a capital of a 
pillar, ornamented like another; and it was the ſame in 
the writing art. Before Shakeſpeare's time, there was a 
tragedy called Camby/es, which bore in its title to be a 
moſt lamentable tragedy, full of excellent mirth ; and in Shake- 
ſpeare's own tragedies, there is not wanting mirth ſuf- 
- ficient, but not always excellent, whether it were his own taſte, 
or only compliance with the barbarous taſte of his time. 
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tenui oratione et ſcriptura levi, that is, in a. 
ſtyle too ſimple, and too little raiſed. But 
not only the learned critic, but even a man 
of good natural taſte, will perceive the dif- 
ference. And, however eaſy it may ſeem 
to imitate ſuch a ſtyle, any one who tries it 
will find, that it is true what Horace ſays, 


—— $udet multum, fruſtraque laboret 
Auſus idem. 


And, indeed, take the ſtyle of Terence al- 
together, the expreſſion of charaQters and 
manners In it, as well as the elegance and 
wonderful ſimplicity, I do not know but it 
is more difficult to imitate than even the 
ſtyle of Homer. 


The author, in Engliſh, that has excelled 
the moſt in this ſtyle is Dr. Swift, in his 
Gulliver Travels; of which the narrative 
is wonderfully plain and ſimple, minute 
likewiſe, and circumſtantial, ſo much, as to 
be diſguſting to a reader without taſte or 
judgment, and the character of an Engliſh 
ailor is finely kept up in it. In ſhort, it has 
every virtue belonging to this ſtyle; and 
| will venture to ſay, that thoſe monſtrous 
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lies ſo narrated, have more the air of proba. 
bility than many a true ſtory unſkilfully 
told. And, accordingly, I have been in- 
formed, that they impoſed upon many when 
they were firſt publiſhed. The voyage to 
Lilliput, in my ju.*gment, is the fineſt of 
them all, eſpecially in what relates to the 
politics of that kingdom, and the ſtate of par- 
ties there. The debate in the King's council, 
concerning Gulliver, is a maſter-piece; and 
the original papers it contains, of which he 
ſays he was ſo lucky as to get copies, give 
it an air of probability that is really won- 
derful. When we add to all this, the hid- 
den ſatire which it contains, and the grave 
ridicule that runs through the whole of it, 
the moſt exquilite of all ridicule, I think l 
do not go too far when I pronounce it the 
moſt perfect work of the kind, antient or 
modern, that is to be found,. For, as to 
Lucian's true hiſtory, which is the only an- 
tient work of the kind that has come down 
to us, it has nothing to recommend it, ex- 
cept the imitation of the grave ſtyle of the 
antient hiſtorians, ſuch as Herodotus ; but 
it wants the ſatire and exquiſite ridicule that 
is to be found in the Dean's work. 
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This plain ſtyle is not, as I have obſerved 
elſewhere, much uſed in our proſe compoſi- 
tions, and is altogether out of faſhion in - 
our verſe. But it was not ſo in the days 
of Milton, as I have already ſhewn, by 
examples from him, and ſhall ſhew, by 


examples from others of our antient poets, 
when 1 come to ſpeak of the ſtyle of 


poetry. 
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Of the ornamented ſtyl.— This divided into 
tb hinds, the auflere and the florid.— 
Of the firſt kind is the ſtyle of Thucydides, 
—Charatter of that ſtyle. —Of the ſtyle of 
Salluſt. 


HE oppoſite ſtyle to the ſimple is that 

which is highly ornamented, and I di- 
vide it into two kinds; for the ornaments 
are either of the grave and ſevere kind, or 
of the gay and florid. Of the firſt ſort is 
the ſtyle of Thucydides, the moſt extraordi- 
nary, perhaps, that is to be found ; and, as 
the Halicarnaſſian ſays, the firſt and laſt of 
the kind; for at the time the Halicarnaſhan 
wrote, no other hiſtorian had attempted to 
imitate him, nor any orator, except in part“. 


And, ſince the days of the Halicarnaſſian, 


* De Thucydide judicium, c. 52. et 53. 
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fer, I believe, have underſtood him, but 
none ſet him up as a model of imitation, 
The ſingularity of his ſtyle is not ſo much in 
the choice of words, which, however, were 
many of them obſolete and unuſual, even 
at the time he wrote, as in the compoſition, 
which is ſo varied by every figure of 
conſtruction and arrangement, many more 
than the grammarians have found names 
for, that he may be ſaid to have rung all the 
changes poſſible upon words. His ſenſe 
in the narrative part of his hiſtory is, I 
think, plain enough; but, in his ſpeeches, 
the ſentences and arguments are often ſo 
crouded and complicated together, as to be 
perfect riddle. His numbers areguſtere, 
and often harſh and uncouth, cheating the 
ear by abrupt clauſules. But, though his 
ſtyle be thus ſingular, and more a made 
f ſtyle, as I may call it, than any that I know 
| in proſe, yet it is ſtill proſe, and not poetry; 
nor can we deny that it is the ſtyle of hiſt o- 
f ty, though of an extraordinary kind; for 
e narrative is altogether hiſtorical, with- 
out being loaded with epithets, or adorned 
with poetical deſcriptions, which is general- 
ly the caſe of our modern hiſtories; nor 
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does it attempt, in any way, to excite the 
paſſions of the reader, or to inſtruct him 
by reflections on events or the characters 
of men. And as to the ſpeeches, all we can 
ſay of them is, that the rhetoric of them iz 
of an extraordinary kind, and that we could 
have wiſhed the ſame ſenſe to have been de- 
livered in plain words. 


Salluſt, the Roman hiſtorian, is common- 
ly reckoned an imitator of Thucydides; and 
no doubt he had read and ſtudied him, 
for ſome of the beſt ſentences in his book 
are taken from him. And his ſtyle, ſo far 
as concerns the choice of words, reſembles 
that of Thucydides ; for he uſes antiquated 
words, and common words in an unuſual 
ſenſe. But his compoſition is very differ- 
ent; for Thucydides compoſes in long pe- 
riods, very often too long, and ſometimes 
much involved and implicated, ſo as to be 
exceedingly obſcure; then his compoſition 
is all connected, both the periods, and the 
ſeveral members of periods, On the 
other hand, Salluſt writes in ſhort ſentences, 
abundantly clear and perſpicuous, but un- 
connected with one another, and the differ- 
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rent parts of the ſame ſentence likewiſe 
without connection; ſo that his compoſi- 
tion is gaping and disjointed, and, in ſome 
places, hardly deſerves the name of compo- 
ſition. Nor is there any author, that 1 
know, that abounds ſo much in a figure, 
well known among the grammarians under 
the name of A/yndeton, He is the firſt, as far 
13 I know, Greek or Roman, who affected 
this character of ſtyle. We ſee the authors be- 
fore him uſing the figure above- mentioned 
upon occaſions ; but a whole hiſtory, or 
any other work, written all in that; ſtyle, 
was a thing unknown before his time, - For 
it is not in his ſpeeches only that he uſes 
this figure ſo much, but in his narrative, 
his reflections, and characters, with which 
he abounds ; ſo that there is wanting in 
dalluſt that diverſity of compoſition which 
we obſerve in Thucydides, whoſe ſtyle in 
his narrative is exceedingly different from 
what it is in his ſpeeches. As to characters 
and reflections, Thucydides does not deal in 
them ; for that was ſomething new with re- 
ſpect to the matter, which Salluſt appears firſt 
to have introduced into hiſtory, Before his 
Vol. III. F 
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time, this ſpecies of writing*confined itſelf 
to the narrating of facts, leaving the reader 
to form his own reflections upon them, as 


well as to judge from them of the charac- 


ters of men. 


This cenſure of Salluſt's ſtyle will, ! 
know, be thought by many too ſevere: It 
may not, therefore, be improper to ſupport 
my judgment by examples, which will 
fhew, that, in all the four parts of his work 
above-mentioned, and which comprehend 
the whole of it, viz. the narrative, the re- 
flections, characters, and ſpeeches, the ſame 
incoherent and disjointed ſtyle, the fame 
fend without lime, is to be found. 


In the introduction to his hiſtory of Ca- 
fline's cqnfpiracy, ſpeaking of the Romans 
in the earlieſt times of the commonwealth, 
he ſays, © Romani, domi militiæque intent, 
* feftinare, parare, alius alium hortari, ho- 
© ſtibus obviam ire, libertatem, patriam, 
© parenteſque armis tegere.“ In the fame 
introduction, ſpeaking of his countrymen 
in later times, he ſays, Igitur ex divitiis 
* juventutem luxuria atque avaritia cum 
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ſuperbia invaſere ; rapere, conſumere; ſua 
© parvi pendere, aliena cupere pudorem, 
© pudicitiam, divina atque humana promiſ- 
* cua, nihil penſi atque moderati habere.' 
In the deſcription of a battle, which Jugur- 
tha fought with Metellus, he writes thus: 
* Numidz alii poſtremos cædere; pars a 
ſiniſtra ac dextera tentare; infenſi adeſſe 
atque inſtare; omnibus locis Romanorum 
© ordines conturbare;* c. 50. de bello Jug. 
And again, in his account of the ſame ac- 
tion, Czterum facies totius negotu varia, 
incerta, fœda atque miſerabilis; diſperſi 
* a ſuis pars cedere, alii inſequi; neque ſig- 
na, neque ordines obſervare; ubi quem- 
que periculum ceperat, ibi reſiſtere ac 
* propulſare ; arma, tela, equi, viri, hoſtes, 
* cives permixti; nihil conſilio, neque im- 
* perio agi; fors omnia regere; c. 51. 
Theſe may ſuffice for ſpecimens of his nar- 
rative ſtyle. In his reflections, or what may 
be called the philoſophy of his hiſtory, the 
ſtyle is of the ſame kind. Avaritia fidem, 
* Probitatem, cæteraſque artis bonas ſubver- 
* tit; pro his ſuperbiam, crudelitatem, deos 
* Negligere, omnia venalia habere edocuit. 


* Ambitio multos mortales falſos fieri ſube- 
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git; aliud clauſum in pectore, aliud in 
lingua promptum habere ; amicitias ini- 
* micitiaſque non ex re, ſed ex commodo 
* xſtumare ; magiſque vultum; quam inge- 
© nium bonum habere;* Bell. Cat. c. 10. 
His characters are as deficient in copula- 
tives as either his narrative or his reflections. 
For proof of this I need go no farther than 
the character of Catiline, in the beginning 
of his hiſtory of that conſpiracy: Corpus pa- 
* tiens inediæ, vigiliæ, algoris, ſupra quam 
cẽuique credibile eſt. Animus audax, fubdo- 
© lus, varius, cujus rei libet ſimulator ac diſſi- 
* mulator ; alieni appetens, ſui profuſus; 
* ardens in cupiditatibus; ſatis loquentiæ, 
ſapientiæ parum. Vaſtus animus, immo- 
derata, incredibilia, nimis alta ſemper cu- 
* Piebatz'c. 5. In his characters of Cæſar and 
Cato, he has joined to this ſhort and disjoint- 
ed compoſition a ſtring of antitbe/es : * Cæſar 
beneficlis ac munificentia magnus habeba- 
* tur; integritate vitæ Cato. Ille manſue- 
* tudine et miſericordia clarus factus; huic 
ſeveritas dignitatem addiderat. Cæſar 
dando, ſublevando, ignoſcendo; Cato ni- 
hil largiundo gloriam adeptus; in altero 
* miſeris perfugium, in altero malis perni- 


c 
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© cies; illius facilitas, hujus conſtantla lau- 
* dabatur z* c. 54. 


The rhetorical ſtyle leaſt of all admits of 
this gaping compoſition, becauſe it demands 
a flow, and a roundneſs, proper to fill the 
ears of the people. Yet Salluſt is the ſame 
in his ſpeeches, or very little different from 
what he is in the other parts of his work. 
What orator of Greece or Rome, that had 
any reputation, ever began an oration to 
the people 1n the manner that Salluſt makes 
Memmius the tribune begin his: * Multa 
* dehortantur a vobis, Quirites, ni ſtudium 
reipublicæ omnia ſuperet ; opes faCtionis, 
« veſtra patientia, jus nullum; ac maxume 
quod innoeentiæ plus periculi, quam ho- 
noris eft;* de Bell. Jug. c. 31. If he had 
not put this ſtyle into the mouth of Mem- 
mius, who, he tells us, at that time was a 
great and powerful orator, I ſhould have 
thought that what he makes Marius ſay to 
the people, was an attempt to imitatè his 
rude and incompoſed manner of ſpeaking; 
for he was intirely unlearned, and a pro- 
ſeſſed deſpiſer of the Greek arts. He makes 
him ſpeak thus: Non ſunt compoſita ver- 
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© ba mea; parum id facio; ipſa ſe virtus 
* ſatis oſtendit; illis artificio opus eſt, uti 
* turpia facta oratione tegant: Neque litteras 
* Grecas didici; parum placebat eas diſcere, 
* quippe quæ ad virtutem doctoribus nihil 
* profuerunt. At illa multo optuma reipubli. 
* cx doctus ſum; hoſtem ferire, præſidia 
agitare; nihil metuere, niſi turpem fa» 
mam; hyemem et æſtatem juxta pati; hu- 
mi requieſcere ; eodem tempore inopiam et 
© laborem tolerare;z' c. 85. But it is evident 
that the ſtyle of this ſpeech, no leſs than of 
every other ſpeech in the book, is intirely 
his own. 


Not only in the ſpeeches, but in every 
paft of an hiſtorical work, ſuck a bounding 
hopping compoſition is unſuitable ; Firſt, 


becauſe it has no ſweetneſs or flow; and, 


ſecondly, becauſe it has no gravity or dig- 
nity, ſuch as the hiſtorical ſtyle requires: 
Nor do I know any kind of writing that it 
is fit for, except the epiſtolary, which ought 
to have the air of being unpremeditated, 
without ſtudy of compoſition or ornament 
of any kind. Salluſt has preſerved to us an 
original letter of Lentulus, one of Cati- 
hne's aſſociates, written in that manner. 


, 
4 
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It was addreſſed to Catiline, and is in theſe 
words: * Quis ſim, ex eo quem ad te miſi 
cognoſces; fac cogites in quanta calamitate 
« ſis, et memineris te virum; conſideres 
quid tuæ rationes poſtulent: Auxilium 
petas ab omnibus, etiam ab infimis ;* de 
Bell. Cat. 43. This is a very proper ſtyle 
for a letter; but, I think, very improper for 
a hiſtory; nor is it juſtifiable by any good 
authority, For, except Salluſt and Taci- 
tus, no antient hiſtorian has uſed it; nor 
orator or poet, except upon particular 
occaſions. But, though I be thus ſevere 
upon the ſtyle of Salluſt, it muſt not be 
imagined that I think meanly of him as an 
hiſtorian ; for I cſteem his matter as much 
as I blame his ſtyle. His narrative, though, 
think, ill compoſed, is clear and diſtind ; 
his reflections are ſenſible and judicious, 
particularly thoſe upon the ſtate of the Ro- 
man commonwealth, and the manners of 
that people, For, as to his philoſophy, | 
think it is no better than common place; 
and, though it had been better, I think it 
might have been ſpared. His ſpeeches are, 
in my judgment, by far the beſt part ot 
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the work; and there are more ſplendid ſen- 
tences to be picked from them than from 
thoſe of any hiſtorian or orator that I know, 
Julius Cæſar's ſpeech in the ſenate, upon 
the ſubject of the puniſhment to be infliQed 
on the conſpirators, is a maſter- piece; nor 
do I know any thing of the kind, antient 
or modern, in which there are arguments 
more plauſible, or ſentences of greater 
weight and gravity. And, though the com- 
polition be clearly his own, and not that of 
Cæſar, I am perſuaded the matter is from 
Cæſar. Thus much, at leaſt, we are ſure 
of, from Cicero's ſpeech on the ſame occa- 
ſion, that what he makes Julius ſay of a fu- 
ture ſtate, was actually ſaid by him. 


This opinion of Salluſt, and the differ- 
ence I make betwixt his ſpeeches and the 
reſt of his hiſtory, appears to have been the 
judgment of the critics of his own time, at 
leaſt, of the next age; for ſo. I underſtand 
a paſſage in Seneca the rhetorician's decla- 
mations, Lib. 3. in præfatione, where, ſpeak- 
ing of the different talents of men, he ſays, 
_ © Virgil's happy genius forſook him in proſe, 
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« Cicero's eloquence deſerted him in verſe; 
then he adds, Orationes Salluſtii in hono- 
rem hiſtoriarum leguntur: The ſenſe of 
which words I take to be, that it wag 
cniefly his orations which did honour to 
his hiſtory, 
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HAF. XI. 


Of the ſtyle of Tacitus —That flyle confideral 
by many as a model Not an original fiyle 


but an imitation of Salluſt,—General obſer. 
vations upon it—Particular examples —0f 
his unconnefted compoſition—Of abrupt 
and harſh—Of obſcure brevity—Of afc- 
fefation in the expreſſion, and obſcurity 
thence ariſing Compared in this reſpet 
with Julius Czſar.—Poetical diftion of 
Tacitus Poetical deſcription — Quaintneſ 
and ' affettation of ſmartneſs, —Praiſe if 
Tacitus as to his matter Some things al- 
fo in his flyle commendable. — Effect that 
the imitation of him has had upon the 
Ihle of modern writers, —The beſt imuta- 
tion of him is in Mr, Mallets Life of 
Chancellor Bacon. 


HE next author I ſhall mention, re- 
markable for the kind of ſtyle of 
winch I am now ſpeaking, is Tacitus, an 
author of ſo high reputation at preſent, that 
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have thought proper to beſtow an intire 
chapter upon him. No body ever thought 
of ſetting him up for a model of ſtyle, till 
juſtus Lipſius brought him into faſhion, 
and, by imitating him, wrote a ſtyle very 
different from that of the other fcholars of 
the age, and different even from what he 
himſelf wrote in his younger days. From 
that time Tacitus has been the model of 
the French writers, as many of them as had 
learning enough to underſtand him, and of 
a great many Britiſh, who have imitated 
hin either directly from the original, or at 
ſecond-hand from the French. What I ſhall 
ſay, therefore, of his ſtyle will not, I know, 
pleaſe the many ; but for them, as I have 
more than once ſaid, I do not write. 


Tacitus himſelf was no original, though 
the contrary is generally believed; for he 
plainly imitates the author laſt mentioned, 
dalluſt, This is evident, not only from 
particular obſolete words and phraſes, which 
he has borrowed from Salluſt, as has been 
obſerved by the commentators, but from 
the general colour and complexion of his 
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ſtyle “. And, indeed, there was at tha 
time no other hiſtorian, either Greek or La. 
tin, who had written in that ſtyle; for, a 
I obſerved before, the compoſition of Thu- 
cydides, though affecting the ſame charac- 
ter of ſtyle, is very different from that f 
Salluſt, or his imitator Tacitus, 


Beſides this imitation of Salluſt, there i; 
in Tacitus a great tincture of the ſtyle of 
the ſchools of declamation, the faſhionable 


* I will give two or three examples of this. — Even 
body who has ſtudied Salluſt knows, that the ſtyle in 
which he deſcribes characters is remarkable: Here i: 
one from Tacitus, which is plainly an imitation of that 
manner. It is the charaJer of Sejanus; Corpus illi la. 
dorum tolerans; animus audax, ſui obtegens, in alios 
© criminator z juxta adulatio et ſuperbia; palam compo- 
* fitus pudor ; intus ſumma apiſcendi libido; Ann. Lib. 
Iv. c. 1. The character of Galba is given in the ſame 
manner by antitheſis: * Pecuniz alienæ non appetens, 
ſuæ parcus, public avarus;* Hiſt. Lib. i. c. 49. Hi 
deſcriptions too ate often in the ſtyle of Salluſt, that i;, 
in ſingle unconnected words, as in the deſcription of the 
rout of an army: * Non arma, non ordo, non conſilium; 
* ſed pecorum modo, trahi, occidi, capi ;* Ann. Lib. i. 
c. 25. In the ſame manner Salluſt deſcribes the ſame 
thing : © Sequi, fugere, occidi, capi, equi, viri, adflii; 
B. Jug. c. 101, | 
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ſtyle, as I ſhall afterwards obſerve, of that 
ge; and it is from thence chiefly that the 
differences to be obſerved betwixt his ſtyle 
and that of Salluſt; in whoſe time the de- 
damatory ſtyle was not ſo much in faſhion, 
ariſe. ThE 


There is one fault in the ſtyle of Tacitus 
which is obvious, and will ſtrike every man 
of ſenſe, though he have not ſtudied the 
rules of writing. It is this, that he draws 
our attention too much to his ſtyle. This is 
ſo true, that I will venture to affirm, that a 
man who had only ſtudied the great antient 
maſters of compoſition, ſuch as Demoſthe- 
nes, Cicero, Julius Cæſar, or any other 
who has written in a plain natural manner, 
would at firſt, when he came to the reading 
of Tacitus,, be employed almoſt intirely 
about the words, wondering at the ſtrange- 
nels of the compoſition, ſo different from 
what he had been accuſtomed to, or, per- 
haps, admiring and falling in love with it, 
as Lipſius did, 


Now, the greateſt praiſe, in my opinion, 
that can be beftowed upon any ſtyle is, that 
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we are carried away by the ſenſe and argu- 
ment, without attending to the words. Thi 
is the pecuhar praiſe of Demoſthenes, whole 
words are all of common uſe, and ſeem ons 
ly put together 1 in ſuch a way as to convey 
the meaning clearly and diſtinctly. Nor, 
unleſs we know ſomething of the critical MM ting, 
art, do we perceive any art at all in a com- 

poſition, the moſt artificial which is to be A 
found in proſe. The beauties, therefore, of 
Demoſthenes's ſtyle are, of all others, the 
moſt genuine, being ſuch as are not pr 
minent, and do not ſtick out, as it were, 
from the body of the work—* Quæ non 
extra corpus orationis eminent,” to uſe the 
expreſſion of a very elegant writer *, but 
ære ſo incorporated with it, that, though the 
effects of them be felt by every one, the art 
is only perceived by the critic—* Grandis, 
© et, ut ita dicam, pudiea oratio non eſt 
* maculoſa, nec turgida, ſed naturali pul- 
« chritudine exſurgit f.“ Now, this natural 
beauty of ſtyle is certainly not predominant 
in Tacitus; but, on the contrary, it is evi- 
dent, that he ſtudies, like Mr. Bayes in the 


* Petron, Arbit. Satyric, + Id. Ibid. 
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Rehearſal, to elevate and ſurpriſe by a kind 
of compoſition, which is any thing but 
plain and natural. And, if the art of Taci- 
tus's ſtyle were good, which, I think, it is 
not, it is too conſpicuous; ſo that he wants 
the greateſt art of all in ſpeaking and wri- 
ting, which 1s to conceal art. 


Another general obſervation I would make 
upon Tacitus's ſtyle is, that though the chief 
thing to be ſtudied in compoſition is not the 
pleaſure of the ear, nor what is called a flow 
of words, yet that is not to be neglected; 
and much leſs ought a writer to affect to 
diſtinguiſh himfelf by a compoſition abrupt 
and gaping, and altogether harſh and offen- 
{ive to the ear; and yet this is the moſt diſ- 
tinguiſhing charaCteriſtic of Tacitus's ſtyle, 
and in this he has far ſurpaſſed his origi- 
nal, it being generally the fate of imitators, 
that, if there be any fault in the model, 
they aggravate and make it worle. 


I will now proceed to give examples of 
the peculiarities of Tacitus's ſtyle, as I did 
of thoſe of Salluſt, beginning with his un- 
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connected compoſition, ſo unconnetted, 
abrupt, and broken, that it hardly deſerves 
the name of compoſition. My firſt ex · 
ample ſhall be the very beginning of his 
work, I mean his introduction to his A. 
nals, where one ſhould have expected ſome 
kind of flow and ſmoothneſs of compoſi- 
tion, ſuch as we find in other authors, even 
in thoſe who, in other parts of their work, 
ſtudy compolition very little. He begins 
thus: Urbem Romam a principio reges 
© habuere, Libertatem et conſulatum J. 
© Brutus inſtituit. Dictaturæ ad tempus 
ſumebantur; neque Decemviralis poteſtas 
ultra biennium, neque tribunorum mili- 
tum conſulare jus diu valuit. Non Cin- 
næ, non Sullæ longa dominatio; et Pom- 
peii Craſſique potentia cito in Cæſarem; 


Lepidi atque Antonit arma, in Auguſtum 


* * . 


* 


* Ariſtotle, in his abſtruſe philoſophical works, which 
he intended only for the uſe of his ſcholars, has no- 
thing that can be called compoſition, though it deſerves 
that name as well as a great part of Tacitus's hiſtory. 
But, in his popular works, and particularly in the exor- 
diums of them, there is very good compoſition, as 11 
the beginning of his book of poetry, 
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ceſſere.” In what he calls his hiſtory, 
where it is commonly thought, but, in 
my judgment, without reaſon, that the 
compoſition is more copious and flowing, 
he enters upon his ſubject in this manner: 
Opus aggredior opimum caſibus, atrox 
© przliis, diſcors ſeditionibus, ipſa etlam 
pace ſævum. Quatuor principes ferro in- 
' terempti. Tria bella civilia, plura exter- 
k na, ac plerumque permixta. Proſper in 
' oriente, adverſæ in occidente res. Tur- 
batum Illyricum; Galliæ nutantes; per- 
domita Britannia, et ſtatim miſſa; coortæ 
ein nos Sarmatarum ac Suevorum gentes, 
"vu nobilitatus cladibus mutuis Dacus. Mota 
tas etiam prope Parthorum arma falſi Nero- 
il: nis ludibrio. Jam vero Italia novis cladi- 
in- bus, vel poſt longam ſæeulorum ſeriem 
m·repetitis, afflicta. Hauſtæ aut obrutæ ur- 
n; bes fœcundiſſima Campaniz ora. Et urbs 
im incendiis vaſtata, conſumptis antiquiſſimis 

delubris, ipſo capitolio civium manibus 
ck ' incenſo. Pellutæ cærimoniæ; magna 
adulteria; plenum exiliis mare; infecti 
oy. cædibus ſcopuli; atrocius in urbe ſævitum. 
xor- A little after ſpeaking of prodigies that hap- 
pened about that time, — Cœlo terraqus 


Vol. III. Q_ 
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« prodigia, et fulminum monitus, et futu- 
* rorum præſagia, læta, triſtia, ambigua, 
* manifeſta,” Upon this paſſage, I cannot 
help ſetting down the remark of his tranſla- 
tor and great admirer, Mr. Gordon, In 
* this, ſays he, there is an infinite pathos, 
* What can be more ſolemn, ſounding, and 
© ſublime, even in Lucretius?. 


Let any man compare theſe exordiums of 
Tacitus with the exordium of Livy, or 
even of Thucydides, whoſe ſtyle Tacitus is 
thought by ſome to have imitated, and the 
difference will appear ſtriking; and let him 
compare them, at the ſame time, with the 
exordiums of Salluſt, and he will perceive 
a great reſemblance, and that it is Salluſt 
whom he has-imitated in this digjointed 
ſtyle, and not Thucydides. 


The narrative of hiſtory ſhould certainly 
be put together with ſome kind of art ; and 
there ſhould be a certain dignity in the 
compoſition, as well as the words. But 
Tacitus narrates in this manner in his hiſto- 
ry, for from thence ] chuſe to take my ex 
amples, for the reaſon above given: In- 

2 
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© terim civilis vetera circumſedit. Vocula 
Geldubam, atque inde Noveſium conceſſit. 
Civilis capit Geldubam. Mox haud pro- 
© cul Noveſio, equeſtri prælio proſperè 
* certabit *. Again Nec Sequani detrec- 
© tavere certamen. Fortuna melioribus af- 
© fuit, Fuſi Lingones, Sabinus feſtinatum 
© temere prælium, pari formidine deſe- 
* ruit f, &c. To quote more would be to 
tranſcribe a great part of the work. 


Such ſhort ſentences, or rather mutilated 
ſentences, amputatæ ſententiæ, as Seneca 
calls them I, can be ſaid with propriety to be 
only the materials of compoſition: And, had 
there been nothing preſerved of Tacitus but 
a few fragments of this kind, and if I had 
not known his taſte of ſtyle, and manner of 
writing, I ſhould have thought that theſe 
were only heads, or memorandums of what 
he was afterwards to put together in regu- 
lar compoſition. 


* Hiſtor, Lib. iv. c. 36. 
t Ibid, c. 67. 
{ Senec, Philoſ. Epiſt. 114. 
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In the ſpeeches there is ſomething more 
of compoſition ; but theſe likewiſe are, for 
the greater part, cut into ſhort ſentences, 
commonly in the form of interrogation, 
after the manner of the ſchools of declama- 
tion. Thus the Pannonian legions, when 
they mutinied, were addreſſed by their offi- 
cers: * Quouſque filium imperatoris obſide- 
© bimus? Quis certaminum finis? Percen- 
© nione et Vibuleno ſacramentum dicturi 
© ſumus? Percennius et Vibulenus ſtipendia 
© militibus, agros emeritis largientur ? De- 
* nique, pro Neronibus et Druſis imperium 
* populi Romani capeſſent? Quin potius ut 
noviſſimi in culpam, ita primi ad peeni- 
tentiam ſumus? Tarda ſunt quæ in com- 
* mune expoſtulantur: Privatam gratiam 
ſtatim mereare, ſtatim recipias *. 


* 


In ſome of the paſlages I have quoted, the 
ſentences are not only ſhort, bur abrupt, 
and ending harſhly and unexpectedly ; fo 
that we may apply to him what Seneca the 
rhetorician ſays of the ſtyle of Fabianus, a 
declaimer of his time: Quædam tam ſu- 


Annal. Lib, i, c. 28. 
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© bito deſinunt, ut non brevia ſint ſed abrup- 
ta *.“ And what Seneca the philoſopher 
ſays, ſpeaking of the compoſition of certain 
writers of his time,—* Quidam præfractam 
et aſperam probant, diſturbant de induſtria, 
ſi quid placidius effluxit. Nolunt fine 
* ſalebra eſſe juncturam; virilem putant et 
fortem quæ aurem inzqualitate percu- 
© tiat f.“ Of this I will only give two more 
inſtances, out of innumerable that might 
be given: For it is evident that he affected 
thoſe harſh clauſules, having a pleaſure, as 
it would ſeem, to ſurpriſe the reader, by diſ- 
appointing his expectation, and cheating his 
ear. In giving the character of one Vi 
nius, he ſays, that he was—* Audax, calli- 
dus, promptus, et prout animum intendiſſet 
pravus aut induſtrius eadem vi f.* Again, 
in giving an account of what Antonius the 
general of Vitellius ſaid to his troops, when 
they were in poſſeſſion of Verona, which 
they had a mind to ſack and pillage, and 


* Lib. ii. Controverſ. in initio. 
+ Epiſtol. 114. 
1 Hiſtor. Lib. i, c. 48. 


Qz 
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accordingly afterwards did ſo, he fays, 
* Vocatos ad concionem Antonius alloquitur 
* magnifice victores, victos clementer, de 
Cremona in neutrum *. Where, in order to 
make the laſt member of the ſentence as ſhort 
and abrupt as poſſible, he has made it ob- 
ſcure; for you muſt be well acquainted with 
Tacitus's idioms, to know that, by the ex- 
preſſion de Cremona neutrum, he means that 
Antonius ſaid nothing at all of Cremona, 
neither in the way of praiſe or cenſure, in- 
tending, as the event ſhewed, to leave the 
ſoldiers to follow their own inclination with 
reſpect to that town, 


And this leads me to obſerve another 
fault in Tacitus's ſtyle, namely, an ob/cure 
brevity. This, with the other peculiari- 
ties above-mentioned, is imputed to Sal- 
luſt by Seneca the philoſopher, in the 
epiſtle above quoted, in theſe words: Sal- 
< luſtio vigente amputatæ ſententiz, et ver- 
© ba ante expectatam cadentiam, et obſcura 
© brevitas fuere pro cultu.* And, as imita- 
tors commonly aggravate the faults of their 


* Hiſtor, Lib, iii. c. 32. 
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original, ſo, compared with Tacitus, Salluſt 

may be ſaid to be a clear and perſpicuous 

writer. For Tacitus has ſo many ſhort and 

elliptical expreſſions, that he may be faid to 

write a kind of ſhort-hand ſtyle, Thus, 

ſpeaking of the diſſimulation and feigned 

behaviour of the Roman nobility, upon the 
deceaſe of Auguſtus, and the acceſſion of 
Tiberius, he ſays, — Quanto quis illuſtrior, 
tanto magis falſi ac feſtinantes, vultuque 
compoſito, ne læti exceſſu Principis; neu 
* triſtior primordio, lacrymas, gaudium, quæ- 
© ſtus, adulatione miſcebant * :* Where the 
word primordio has no meaning at all, un- 
leſs we ſupply principatus Tiberii. Again, 
ſpeaking of Primus Antonius, the general 
of Vitellius, his behaviour after the taking 
of Cremona, he fays,—* Primus Antonius 
* nequaquam pari innocentia poſt Cremo- 
nam agebat r: Where, unleſs you ſupply 
the word captam, there is no ſenſe in the 
paſſage. 


* Annal. Lib. i. e. 7. 


Hiſtor. Lib. iii. c. 49. 


Q 4 
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Another cauſe of obſcurity in this author 
is, the affectation of expreſſing common 
things in an uncommon manner; as where, 
ſpeaking of the wonders of Egypt, and 
particularly of the lake Meeris, he calls it 
* Lacus effoſſa humo, ſuper-fluentis Nili re- 
* ceptaculum, atque alibi anguſtiz, et pro- 
* funda altitudo, nullis inquirentium ſpatiis 
© penetrabilis* :' Where all that is meant 
by this ſhort and obſcure ſentence is, that 
the lake Mceris was in ſome places wider, 
in ſome narrower, and, where it was nar- 
row, it was of an unfathomable depth. A. 
gain, ſpeaking of one Celſus, who was ac- 
cuſed befare Otho the Emperor for his ad- 
herence to Galba, the preceeding Emperor, 
againſt whom Otho had riſen in rebellion 
and killed, he fays,— Celſus conſtanter 
ſervatæ erga Galbam fidei crimen confeſ- 
* ſus, exemplum ultro imputavit :“ Where 
the only difficulty that can be is in the 
manner of the expreſhon, not in the thing 
expreſſed. And the moſt probable meaning 


* Annal. Lib. ii. c. 61, 


+ Hiſtor. Lib. i. c. 71. 
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that, I think, can be put upon the words 
(for, when an author ſo expreſſes himſelf, 
we can but gueſs at his meaning) is, that 
Celſus not only confeſſed his adherence to 
Galba, but reproached Otho for not ſhew- 
ing the ſame example of fidelity. Again, 
in deſcribing the bloody battle betwixt the 
troops of Vitellius and Otho, where the ſol- 


diers on the different ſides knew one an- 


other, he has theſe words: Noſcentes 
inter ſe, cæteris conſpicui, in eventum to- 
tius belli certabant “: Where the mean- 
ing plainly is, though Tacitus ſeems to 
have intended to conceal it from the rea- 
der, that the ſoldiers on the different ſides, 
knowing one another, and wanting to diſ- 
tinguiſh themſelves, fought each of them 
as if the whole fortune of the war had 
depended upon his ſingle valour. Apain, 
in his treatiſe de mor:bus Germanorum, ſpeak- 
ing of the condition- of freedmen among 
them, he ſays, © Liberti non multum ſupra 
* ſervos ſunt, raro aliquid momentum in 
' domo, nunquam in civitate, exceptis dun- 


# Hiſtar, Lib, ii. c. 42, 
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© taxat lis gentibus quæ regnantur ; ibi Nit a 
© enim et ſuper ingenuos, et ſuper nobile; ¶ accc 
* aſcendunt, apud cæteros impares libertini I Cæt 
© libertatis argumentum ſunt * :* Where, gift. 
from the context, and whole ſenſe of the 


of a 
paſſage, not from the words, the meaning Ml an: 
appears to be, that in all thoſe German et 
ſtates, except thoſe which were under regal n 


government, the unequal condition of freed- Wl « 
men was a proof of the value of liberty, 
In the ſame place, a little after, ſpeaking, of M , . 
the German way of poſſeſſing their lands, l 
he ſays, Agri pro numero cultorum ab 
univerſis per vices occupantur, quos mox il . 
inter ſe ſecundum dignationem partiun- 5 
© tur.” This I never ſhould have under- .“ 
ſtood, if I could not have explained it from 
the paſſage of an author who writes plainly 
and naturally; I mean Cæſar, who, in the 
account he has given us of the manners ot 
the Germans, Lib. vi. de B. Gallico, tells us, 
that the magiſtrates among them made a 
diſtribution every year of a certain quantity 
of land to each tribe or family, and they 
no doubt would, as Tacitus ſays, ſubdivide 


® Cap. 25. 
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it among themſelves, giving to each man 
according to his dignity, I will ſubjoin 
Cæſar's words, from which we may ſee the 
difference between a plain natural account 
of a thing, and the ſame account given with 
an affected and obſcure brevity: © Agricul- 
turæ non ſtudent z neque quiſquam agri 
* modum certum ac fines proprios habet; 
' ſed magiſtratus in annos ſingulos gentibus 
nationibuſque hominum, qui una coierunt, 
quantum eis et quo loco viſum eſt, attri- 
* buunt agri, atque anno poſt alio tranſire 
* cogunt,' Again, in the ſame book, ſpeak- 
ing of the ſituation of the Catti in Germa- 
ny, he has theſe words: * Catti initium ſe- 
dis ab Hercynio ſaltu inchoant, non ita 
' effulis ac paluſtribus locis, ut cæteræ ci- 
' vitates, in quas Germania pateſcit; durant 
© 1 quidem colles, paulatimque rareſcunt; 
* et Cattos ſuos ſaltus Hercynius proſequi- 
tur ſimul atque deponit “. The conclu- 
lon of this ſentence ſavours more of the 
operoſe diligence of the ſophiſt than of the 
gravity of the hiſtorian ; for it expreſſes, in 
a quaint and artificial manner, a very plain 


® Cap. zo. 
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and ſimple thing, namely, that the territory 
of the Catti extended along the Hercynian 
foreſt, and went no farther than that foreſt. 
And, laſtly, that I may not tire the reader 
with more examples of what, indeed, is to 
be ſeen in almoſt every page of Tacitus, in 
deſcribing the form of our iſland, * Forman 
* totius Britanniæ Livius veterum, Fabius 
* Ruſticus recentium, eloquentiſſimi aucto- 
© res, oblongæ ſeutulæ vel bipenni aſſimi- 
© lavere; et eſt ea facies citra Caledoniam, 
unde ct in univerſum fama eſt trangreſ- 
* a®*: Where the ſenſe is plain enough, 
namely, that the form of the ſouthern part 
of the iſland, terminated by the Frith of 
Forth, or the Scottiſh ſea, was aſcribed to 
the whole. But the expreſſion is not plain 
or natural, but has much of what the Greek 
critics call Tepepy:n e. 


I have inſiſted the more upon this ob- 
ſcurity in Tacitus, ariſing from an affecta- 
tion to raiſe his ſtyle by an uncommon 
phraſeology, that I think it is one of the 
moſt diſtinguiſhing characteriſtics of his 


„ Apricolz vita, c. 10, 


— 
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ſtyle. And the great difference in this re- 
ſpect between him and Thucydides is, that, 
though Thucydides be likewiſe obſcure, 
more obſcure, I think, than Tacitus, his 
obſcurity is all in his orations, ariſing from 
his perplexed and involved enthymemas. 
For his narrative is abundantly clear and 


* perſpicuous ; whereas the obſcurity of Ta- 
io. ctus is chiefly in his narrative, for he 
„vants to adorn the plaineſt facts. Now 
1 in ornamented narrative can hardly be very 
— accurate and diſtindt. And, as narrative is 
„Je moſt eſſential part of hiſtory, it is this 
4 which makes the commentaries of Julius 


| Czar, or even the hiſtory of Livy, though 

* his narrative be not near ſo plain as that of 
Julius, fo much more valuable than the 
hiſtory of Tacitus. ' 


Tacitus ſo far reſembles a modern au- 
5 thor, that his proſe, in many places, is very 
poetical. Speaking of Germanicus's voyage, 
along the coaſt of Germany, he ſays, ©* Ac 


on Mc. _- þ \ 
. primo placidum æquor mille navium re- 
wy mis ſtrepere, aut velis impelli*,” This is 
13 


Annal. Lib. it. c. 23. 
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poetical painting, not hiſtorical narrative. 
Again, ſpeaking of the ſoil of Germany, he 
lays, * Terra ſatis ferax, frugiferarum at- 
© borum impatiens, pecorum fœcunda, ſed 
* plerumque 1mprocera, ne armentis quis 
dem ſuus honor, aut gloria frontis . And, 
a little after, ſpeaking of the culture of the 
lands in Germany, he tells us, that they do 
not cultivate the fruits of the garden; and 
he adds, Sola terræ ſeges imperatur f. 
Again, ſpeaking of the rebuilding of the 
capitol under Veſpaſian, which had been 
burnt in the civil war betwixt him and Vi- 
tellius, he tells us, that, among other things 
that were thrown into the foundation of it, 
there were ores of different kinds, which 
he expreſles in this manner: ©* Metallorum 
« primitiz nullis fornacibus vide, ſed ut 
* gignuntur 3.“ In theſe examples the die- 
tion is altogether poetical, ſuch as is not to 
be found even among orators, who write 


De Mor. Germ. c. 5. 
1 Ibid. c. 26. 
Lib. iv. c. 53> 
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chaſtely and correctly, but it is not to be tole- 
rated in an hiſtorian, He abounds alſo 
with poetical deſcriptions, ſome of them 
drawn out to a great length: Such is that 
deſcribing the field of battle, where Varus 
and his legions fell: © Prima Vari caſtra la- 
© to ambitu, et dimenſis principiis, trium 
{ legionum manus oftentabant ; dein ſemi- 
* ruto valla, humili foſſa, acciſz jam reli- 
* quiz conſediſſe intelligebantur : Medio 
© campi albentia oſſa, ut fugerant, ut reſti- 
* terant, disjecta vel aggerata ; adjacebant 
© fragmina telorum, equorumque artus, ſi- 
© mul truncis arborum antefixa ora, lucis 
* propinquis barbaræ aræ, apud quas tri- 
© bunos, ac primorum ordinum centuriones 
mactaverant. Et cladis ejus ſuperſtites, 
pugnam aut vincula elapſi, referebant, Bic 
* cecidiſſe legatos ; illic raptas aquilat; pri- 
mum ub: vulnus Varo adattlum; ubi infilice 
* dextra, et ſuo idtu mortem invenerit ; qua 
* tribunals. concionatus Arminius; quot pati= 
* bula captivis, que ſcrobes ; utque fignis et 
* aquilis per ſuperbiam inliſerit &. It is in 


Annal. Lib. i. c. 61. 


Part II. 


this way that Virgil paints the field of battle 
before Troy: 
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Hic Dolopum manus, hic ſævus tendebat Achilles; 
Claſſibus hic locus; hic acies certare ſolebant. 


Ex. ii. V. 29. 


Tacitus's poetry is here the leſs excuſeable, 
that the defeat of Varus and his legions 
was an event that did not fall within the 
period of his hiſtory, having happened ſe- 
veral years before. But he has another de- 
ſcription which belongs to his ſubjeQ; and, 
as it is leſs poetical, is for that reaſon more 
beautiful, and ſuch as, I think, may be to- 
lerated, if not praiſed, by the ſevereſt critic, 
It is where he deſcribes a moſt dangerous 
ſedition and mutiny of the German legions, 
upon the death of Auguſtus, which roſe to 
ſuch a height, that Germanicus, who com- 
manded them, was obliged to ſend away 
his wife and infant fon, who happened to 
be at that time in the winter-quarters of 
the legions. Their leaving the camp, and 
the effect that had upon the minds of the 
ſoldiers, is thus finely deſcribed : * Incede- 
bat muliebre et miſerabile agmen, profu- 
ga ducis uxor parvulum ſtnu filium ge- 


| 
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© rens ; lamentantes circum amicorum con- 
juges, quæ ſimul trahebantur; nec minus 
* triſtes qui manebant. Non florentis Cæ- 
© faris, neque ſuis in caſtris, ſed velut in ur- 
© he vita facies, gemituſque ac planctus, 
etiam militum aures oraque advertere. 
progrediuntur contuberniis: Quzs ille fle- 
' bilis ſonus ? Quod tam triſte? Fæminas il- 
res, non centurionem ad tutelam, non 
militem, nihil imperatoriæ uxoris, aut co- 
1, ats ſeliti, pergere at Treveros, et ex- 
e rn fider*,” This is a picture well de- 
„ W'gned, and exceedingly well coloured; and, 
„ Indeed, it appears to me, that in ſuch de- 
j enptions Tacitus indulged his genius, 
N which, I think, was as much adapted to 
o poetry as to hiſtory. But it is one of thoſe 
- {ca vitia, againſt which I would warn 
y all writers of hiſtory ; for, if the writer 
o uppens to be a dull man, and of a genius 
Noot favoured by. the Muſes, he will make a 
4 brry piece of it; and, if he have a poetical 
ze enius, and ſucceed, though he may gain 
- Popular applauſe, he will probably not pleaſe 


e- Annal. Lib. i. c. 40, 14. 
Vol. III. R | 
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2 good judge of writing, who will think 
the deſcriptions miſplaced, and unſuitable to 
the nature of the work, giving to hiſtory 
the air of romance. And, in fact, it always 
happens, that there are many circumſtance 
io ſuch deſcriptions either altogether feign- 
ed, or much exaggerated, which makes the 
faith of the author ſuſpected in other things, 


The laſt fault I ſhall obſerve in Tacitus 
{tyle is alſo one which is much 1mitated by 
modern writers, and greatly admired by 
moſt readers; and that is a ſmart and un- 
expected turn which he gives to the thought, 
as well as the expreſſion: As where, ſpeak- 
ing of the mathematici or aſtrologers in 
Rome, he ſays, that they were © genus ho- 
* minum potentibus infidum, ſperantibus 
* fallax, quod in civitate noſtra et vetabitur 
© ſemper, et retinebitur“: Where every 
reader is ſurpriſed to find vetabitur and reli. 
nebilur joined together. Again, in giving 
a character of Galba the Emperor, he ſays, 
Major privato viſus, dum privatus fuit, e 
* omnium conſenſu capax imperii, niſi im: 


* Hiſtor, Lib. i. c. 22. 
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© peraſſet . Again, ſpeaking of a horrid 
thing that was done in the civil war be⸗ 


tween Otho and Vitellius, which every bo- 
dy deteſted and execrated, he ſays, * Factum 
* efſe ſcelus loquuntur, faciuntque f. A- 
gain, deſcribing Burrus, the Prefect of the 
Prztorian Cohorts under Nero, attending 
the Emperor while he was performing up- 
on the ſtage, he ſays, that, among his other 
ng, were cohors militum centurio- 


nes tribunique et mœrens Burrus ac lau- 
dans 1. 


Theſe, and ſuch like turns, are, I know, 
commonly reckoned very fine and witty, 
and ſome of them, as I remember, are much 
praiſed by his tranſlator Mr. Gordon ; but 
the noble ſimplicity of the true claſſical 
writing rejects all ſuch points and turns, 
which ſerve only to ſurpriſe the reader, and 
catch his admiration, not to inſtruct him. 
Nor do I know any mark by which the 


* Hiſtor. Lib. i. c. 49. 
+ Ibid. Lib. iii. r. 25. 


I Annal. xiv, . 13. 
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genuine claſſics re more readily diſtinguiſh- 
ed from the, writers of later times andyages 
of leſs correct taſte. Pr . 

. though I thus cenſure very figely 
the faults of Tacitus's ſtyle, I am very far 
from thinking contemptibly of his matter, 
or that he is not, upon the whole, a very 
valuable author. His ſubject, I think, is 
grand and noble. It is the hiſtory of the 
fall of a great people, greater than any 
that ever exiſted in arms and govern- 
ment, and in the extent and duration of 
their empire. Other nations may have been 
more glorious in their riſe, or in their pro- 
ſperity, but none was ever ſo great in its 
fall; and the period of Tacitus's hiſtory 
affords more extraordinary examples of vir- 
tues and vices, ſometimes mixed in the 
ſame man, than are to be found any where 
elſe in. the hiſtory of mankind. For the 
Romans were great in their vices, as well 
as their virtues, and in both almoſt exceed 
ed humanity. | 

In treating this ſabjeR, : Tacitus never 
falls below the dignity of it, at leaſt, as to 
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the matter; nor is it, I think, without rea- 
ſon that he ſpeaks himſelf of the gravity of 
his work . He ſhews himſelf every where 
1 lover of virtue, and of virtuous men, and 
expreſſes, in the ſtrongeſt terms, his deteſ- 
tation of cruelty, and every kind of vice. He 
peaks with admiration of philoſophy and its 
teachers, as often as he has occaſion to men- 
tion them, knowing that it was philoſophy 
that had produced thoſe extraordinary charac- 
ters which he celebrates, ſuch as that of Thra- 
ſea Pætus, and Helvidius Priſcus 7. Nor 
do I think the charge of malignity, com- 
monly made againſt him, and of exagge- 
rating too much the vices of men, is well 
founded : He has not made a Tiberius or a 


Ut conquirere fabuloſa, et fiftis oblectare legen- 
* tium animos, procul grawitate cœpti operis crediderim, 
ita vulgatis traditiſque demere fidem non auſim ;* Hiſt, 
Lib. ii. c. 50. 


+ Speaking of this laſt, he ſays, * Ingenium illuſtre 
* altioribus ſtudiis juvenis ad mod um dedit; non, ut ple- 
* rique, ut nomine magnifico ſegne otium velaret, ſed 
quo firmior adverſus fortuita rempublicam capeſſeret; 
doctores ſapientiz ſecutus eſt, qui ſola bona quæ ho- 
* neſta, mala tantum que turpia; potentiam, nobilita- 
tem, cæteraque extra animum, neque malis, neque bo- 
nis annumerant;' Hiſt, Lib. iv. c. 5. 
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Nero ſo bad as Suetonius has made them; 
and he ſometimes rejects imputations of 
bad motives to actions that were commonly 
made at the time, even to the actions of 
Tiberius, the moſt cunning, as well as the 
moſt wicked of men: As, where he men- 
tions the motives of Tiberius for not being 
preſent at the ſhews of the gladiators, but 
allowing his ſon Druſus to attend them: 
* Edendis gladiatoribus, quos Germanici 
* fratris ac ſuo nomine obtulerat, Druſus 
* przſedit, quamquam vili ſanguine nimis 
* gaudens: Quod vulgus formidoloſum, et 
pater arguiſſe dicebatur ; cur abſtinuerit 
ſpectaculo ipſe varie trahebant; alii tædio 
© cactus, quidam triſtitia ingenii, et metu 
© comparationis, quia Auguſtus comiter in- 
terfuiſſet. Non crediderim ad oſtenden- 
dam ſævitiam, movendaſque populi offen- 
ſiones, conceſſam filio materiem; quam- 
quam id quoque dictum eſt “*. 


But, though he be not malignant, he is 
very ſagacious in divining the motives of 
men's actions, and the ſentiments of their 
heart; and, if the men are bad, it is natural 


* Annal. Lib. 1, c. 76, 
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to ſuppoſe that the motives and ſentiments of 
their heart are likewiſe bad. In ſpeaking of 
the diſadvantage he was under in writing the 
hiſtory of times ſo near his own, he ſays, 
Multorum qui Tiberio regente pœnam vel 
© infamias ſubiere poſteri manent. Utque fa- 
© milix ipſæ jam extinctæ ſint, reperies, 
qui, ob ſimilitudinem morum, aliena male- 
facta ſibi objectari putent. Etiam gloria ac 
virtus infenſos habet, ut nimis ex propin- 
quo diverſa arguens. Again, he aſſigns 
various motives for Tiberius continuing the 
ſame men ſo long in the ſame governments: 
Id quoque morum Tiberii fuit, continuare 
* imperia, ac pleroſque ad finem vitz in 
idem exereitibus, aut juriſdictionibus ha- 
bere; cauſæ variz traduntur: Alii fædio no- 
ve cure ſemel placita pro æternis ſerva- 
viſſe : Quidam invidia ne plures fruerentur ; 
ſunt qui exiſtiment, ut callidum ejus inge- 
nium, ita anxium judicium; neque enim 
emmentes virtutes ſeftabatur, et rurſum 
vilia oderat : Ex optimis periculum jibi 
* a peſſimis dedecus publicum metuebat F. 


( 
0 


0 


Annal. lib. iv. e. 33. 


+ Ibid, lib. i. c. 80. 
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Again, ſpeaking of the ſame Tiberius refu- 
ſing the title of parens patriæ, and of domi- 
nus, he ſays, © Neque tamen ob ea parenti; 
* patrie delatum et antea vocabulum at- 
5 ſumpſit, acerbèque increpuit eos, qui d:vina; 
* occupationes, ipſumque dominum dixerant; 
unde anguſta et lubrica oratio, ſub princi. 
* pe qui libertatem metuebat, adulationen 
* oderat &. 


His political wiſdom has been much ce- 
lebrated ; and, no doubt, he was a prudent 
man, and had the experience of buſineſs, 
But I deny that he had gone far into the 
philoſophy, or even the hiſtory of govern- 
ment; otherwiſe, he never would have ſaid 
that a form of regimen mixt of the power ofa 
king, or chief magiſtrate, nobles, and people, 
might be praiſed in theory, but could hardly 
ever exiſt in fact; or, if it did exiſt, could 
not be of long continuance T. An obſer- 


* Annal. lib, ii. c. 87. 


+ Nam cunctas nationes et urbes, populus, aut pti- 
mores, aut ſinguli, regunt: Delecta ex his et conſtitut 
reipublice forma laudari facilius quam evenire, vel, 
1 evenit, haud diuturna eſſe poteſt. Axnal. lib. iv. c. 33. 
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vation that has been applied by ſome Eng- 
liſh writers to the Britiſh conſtitution, with 
much exultation and triumph over the rude- 
neſs and ſimplicity of antient times, that 
could not deviſe a form of government ſo 
perfect as has been invented in this iſland, 
and which even ſo great an author as Taci- 
tus ſpeaks of, as only a fine ſpeculation. 
But the fact truly is, that all the free ſtates 
of antiquity were governed in this way. Such 
wasthe governmentof Sparta, and likewiſe of 
Athens in antient times, and ſuch was even 
the original form of government in Rome, 
not only under their Kings, but under their 
conſuls; with this difference only, that, un- 
der their conſuls, they had two chief ma- 
giſtrates, in place of one that they had be- 
fore. And Tacitus, if he had been deep in 
this part of philoſophy, would have known 
from theory, that there can be no govern- 
ment truly free which is not ſo mixed. But 
it is evident, that Tacitus himſelf had ſtu- 
died philoſophy with that moderation which 
he commends in his father-in-law, Julius 
Agricola “; a clear proof of which, among 


Memoria teneo ſolitum ipſum [ Agricolam] narra- 
re, /e in prima juventa fludium philoſefhie ac juris, ultra 
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others, that might be quoted, is his doubting 
whether the gods, propitious or angry, had 
denied gold and filver to the Germans“. 
His model Salluſt was, in this reſpect, a 
better philoſopher; for he, ſpeaking of 
avarice and money, ſays, Avaritia pecu- 
* niz ſtadium habet, quam nemo fapiens 
concupivit; ea, quaſi venenis malis im- 
* buta, corpus animumque virilem effemi- 
nat: Semper infinita, inſatiabilis, neque 
* copia, neque inopia minuitur . And he 
might have known from hiſtory, that Ly- 
curgus, the law-giver of Sparta, whofe wiſ- 
dom, according to the judgment of the 
oracle, exceeded human, laboured nothing 
more, in the form of polity that he gave to 
the Spartans, than to exclude wealth from 


« quam conceſſum Romano ac ſenatori haufiſſe: Ni prudentia 
© matris incenſum ac flagrautem animum coereuiſſet ; ſeilicet 
fublime et erectum ingenium, pulchritudinem ac ſpeciem 
* excelſs magnzque gloriæ vehementius quam caute 
« appetebat z mox mitigavit ratio et ætas; retinuitque, 
quod eſt difficillimum, ex ſapientia modum ;' Agrico- 
Mz vita, c. 4. 


* © Argentum et aurum propitii an irati dii negave- 
© rint, dubito;* De Morib. Germ. c. 5. 


+ Conj. Catilin. c. TH 
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among them : And the ſame oracle, while 
yet their ſtate was flouriſhing, foretold, that 
nothing elſe but the love of money could 
ruin them *. 


I think, however, as I have already ſaid, 
that Tacitus's hiſtory is, upon the whole, a 
valuable work ; even the ſtyle, which is 
moſt exceptionable in it, is not the ſtyle of 
a little ſophiſt, ſuch as there were many in 
later times, who, unacquainted with human 
life and buſineſs, applied themſelves only to 
adorn words, and to tickle the ears, and 
pleaſe the fancy of their hearers and read- 
ers. Some of - theſe orators, in the very 
age in which Tacitus lived, boaſted that 
their performances might be ſans or danced 
to f. The ſtyle which Tacitus has ſtudied 
is of a kind quite oppoſite; for it is of the 
auſtere kind, uncouth and harſh to exceſs. 
This I aſcribe chiefly to his being ſo un- 
lucky in his choice of a model and pattern 
for compoſition ; I mean Salluſt, whom he 
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Dialog. de cauſis corruptz eloquentiz, cap. 26. 
Neque enim oratorius iſte, 
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commends, as Rerum Romanarum floren. 
tiſſimus autor *.“ For that, if he had cho. 
ſen a better model, he had genius enough 
to make better compoſition, I have no doubt; 
of which, I think, it is but fair, as I have 
quoted ſo much againſt him, to give one or 
two inſtances. Speaking of one Lepidus, a 
wile man of thoſe times, who kept wel 
with Tiberius, and yet moderated and re- 
ſtrained his cruelty, which others flattered, 
he fays, © Hunc ego Lepidum, temporibus 
* illis, gravem et ſapientem virum fuiſſe 
comperio. Nam pleraque ab ſævis adu- 
lationibus aliorum in melius flexit ; neque 
tamen temperamenti egebat, cum æqua- 
bili auctoritate et gratia apud Tiberium 
© viguerit. Unde dubitare cogor, fato et 
* forte naſcendi, ut cætera, ita principum 
inclinatio in hos, offenſio in illos; an ſit 
aliquid in noſtris conſiliis, liceatque inter 
abruptam contumaciam, et deforme obſe- 
mquium, pergere iter ambitione ac periculis 
vacuum f. Not only the words here are 
very elegant, and well choſen, but the com- 
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poſition is numerous and fine, eſpecially in 
the latter part of the ſentence. In his ha- 
rangues he has, as I have already obſerved, 
more of compoſition than in his narrative; 
and there is the beginning of the Em- 
peror Galba's ſpeech to Piſo, when he 
adopted him, which is as well compoſed as 
almoſt any thing that is to be found in any 
Latin author. It runs thus: Si te priva- 
tus, lege curiata apud Pontifices, ut moris 
* eſt, adoptarem, et mihi egregium erat 
* tunc, Pompeii et M. Craſſi ſobolem in pe- 
* nates meos adſciſcere; et tibi inſigne, Sul- 
piciæ ac Lutatiæ decora, nobilitati tuæ 
* adjecifſe. Nunc me deorum hominum- 
que conſenſu ad imperium vocatum, præ- 
* clara indoles tua, et amor patriz impulit, 
* ut priacipatum, de quo majores noſtri ar- 
mis certabant, bello adeptus, quieſcenti of- 
* feram 3 exemplo Divi Auguſti, qui ſororis 
* flium Marcellum, dein generum Agrip- 
pam, mox nepotes ſuos, poſtremo Tiberium 
* Neronem privignum, in proximo ſibi faſti- 
* £10 collocavit “*. 


+ Hiſtor. Lib. i. c. 14. 
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Theſe, and other inſtances that might be 
quoted, ſhew that Tacitus was capable of 
writing much better than he has done. But 
his taſte was corrupted by the imitation of 
Salluſt, and the faſhion of the times, which, 
as he tells us, approved much of the ftyle 
of Seneca: Fuit illi viro ingenium ama- 
num, et temporis ejus auribus accommo- 
datum *.“ It is not, however, the ftyle 
of Seneca that Tacitus has imitated ; for, 
though Seneca's ſentences be as ſhort, with 
generally more of point and turn in them, MW tha 
they are better ſmoothed and rounded, and the 
are juſt what Petronius Arbiter, ſpeaking of an 
the ſtyle of the declaimers of his time, calls MW II 
* melliti verborum globuli. ar 


And here I conclude my criticiſm upon ¶ co 
Tacitus, which has drawn out to the greater {MW th 
length, that I have illuſtrated what I have di 
ſaid of him by examples from him; becauſe I. 
I find that, in matters of criticiſm, general ſe 
obſervations inſtruct little, unleſs they be tr 
explained by examples. I have been the MW h 
fuller upon this author, ſo much celebrated fi 


\ 


* Annal. Lib. xiii. c. 2. 
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in modern times, that, I believe, the imi- 
tation of his ſtyle has contributed very 
much to corrupt the preſent taſte of writing 
in Europe. To be convinced of this, we 
need only compare the Engliſh writers of 
the laſt century with thoſe of this, and par- 
ticularly the Engliſh writers before, or 
about the time of the reſtoration, ſuch as 
Hooker, Milton, Lord Clarendon, Biſhop 
Wilkins, and Dr. Spratt, with the generality 
of the Britiſh writers of this century. At 
that time there were no other models for 
the writing art known, except the great 
and genuine claſſics, ſuch as Demoſthenes, 
Thucydides, Herodotus, Xenophon, Plato, 
among the Greeks, and Julius Cæſar, Cice- 
ro, and Livy, among the Latins; and, ac- 
cordingly, we find in thoſe Engliſh au- 
thors I have named, a colour of ſtyle quite 
different from what is preſently the faſhion. 
In place of the ſhort, ſmart, unconneQed 
ſentences, the vibrantes ſententiolæ, as Pe- 
tronius calls them, of theſe later writers, we 
have periods in them, well compoſed, con- 
ſiſting of members connected, and aptly in- 
ſerted into one another, and full of ſenſe 
and argument, inſtead of point and turn, 
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and what is commonly called wit. 'The 
opinion of thoſe writers ſeems to have been, 
that their words ought to be connected ag 
well as their ſenſe and meaning. And 1 
have generally obſerved, that where a con- 
nection is wanting in the ſtyle, there is 
the ſame want in the ſenſe and argument. 
I muſt however acknowledge, that, as it 
is difficult to hit the exact middle in any 
thing, ſome of thoſe Engliſh authors 
above-mentioned have run out into ſo great 
a length of period, that all their ſkill in 
compoſition cannot ſometimes make the 
ſenſe ſufficiently clear, without looking far- 
ther back, and carrying on the attention 


longer than moſt readers are capable of 
doing. 


But, whatever hurt the imitation of Taci- 
tus may have done to a good taſte in writ- 
ing, I think it is a piece of juſtice that ! 
owe to the Britiſh authors to acknowledge, 
that the beſt imitation of him, far exceeding 
any thing that I have ſeen in French, is to be 
found in Mr. Mallet's life of Chancellor Ba- 
con: Nor is it poſſible to refuſe a great deal 
of merit, in point of ſtyle, to that work, if 
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it be true that Tacitus is a model for ſtyle 
and compoſition. But I hope I have faid 
enough to ſhew, that he is not a proper mo- 
del; and that, though. his works be highly 
miſhed, and have no doubt coſt him a 
ereat deal of pains and ſtudy, they are not 
finiſhed in a good taſte; and therefore the 
it Wl negligence, and even vulgarity, of ſuch a 
) WW viriter as Polybius, with all his Megalopoli- 
san idioms, is preferable to the ſtudied ob- 
t ſcurity and affected ſententiouſneſs of Ta- 


n citus. 


Vol. III. 8 
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CHAP. XIII. 


The flyle of Tacitus bas the general TORY 
' ter of the ſtyle of the age. The ſchools of 
 declomation the cauſe of fo general a cor- 
ruption of taſle among the Romans coming 
en ſo faſt.—The beginning of thoſe ſchodls 
at Rome, and the progreſs of them.—The 
bad effes of them upon the taſte of” writ- 
ing of all kinds, — Some ſpecimens of their 


flyle.—Seneca the philsopher's ſtyle of the 
ſame hind. 


E ſtyle of Tacitus, though it have 
its peculiarities, has the general cha- 
racter of the ſtyle of the age in which he 
lived, as is evident from the writings of 
Seneca, who lived before Tacitus, and of 
Pliny the younger, who lived at the ſame 
time. This makes it a matter of ſome cu- 
riolity to inquire how the Romans, who 
at firſt copied only the beſt Greek maſters, 


and had formed, about the time of Cicero, 
3 
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a good national taſte of ſpeaking and writs 
ing, ſhould, in ſo ſhort a time, have de- 
cined ſo much from that taſte. Many 
things, no doubt, in the degenerate times of 
any ſtate, contribute to the depravation of 
taſte in all the arts. Several of thoſe cauſes 
are enumerated in that elegant dialogue de 
cauſis corrupte eloquentiæ ; but there is 
one which, I think, not only accounts for 
the Romans falling off from the true taſte 
of eloquence, but for their adopting that 
particular bad taſte which prevailed in the 
age of Tacitus; and it is the education of 
the youth in the ſchools of declamation, 
where they practiſed ſpeaking upon ficti- 
tious ſubjects, ſome of them altogether out 
of real life ; or, if not fictitious, rare and 


* This dialogue is by ſome aſcribed to Tacitus, by 
others to Quinctilian; but, though it appear to have been 
written about the time in which they lived, it is of a 
character of ſtyle much ſuperior to that of either of 
them, and is by far the beſt written piece which reagins 
of that age, | 


+ Of this kind Petronius, in the beginning of his Sa- 
tyricon, mentions ſome caſes, His words are, Ft igeo 
' ego adoleſcentulos exiſtimo in ſcholis ſtultiſſimos fieri, 
* quia nihil ex ijs, quæ in uſu habemus, apt audinnt aut 
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unuſual, and ſuch as were of no uſe in the 
common buſineſs of life *. 


The practice began among the Greeks, 
not the Athenians, but the Aſiatic Greeks, 
from whom it came to Athens, and from 
Athens, it is likely, to Rome . At what 


* vident; ſed piratas cum catenis in litore ſtantes, ſed 
* tyrannos edifta ſcribentes, quibus imperent filiis, ut pa- 
trum ſuorum capita præcidant; ſed reſponſa in peſti- 
* lentia data, ut virgines tres aut plures immolentur. 
Such ſubjects are what the author of the dialogue 
above-mentioned, de Cauſis corruptæ Eloguentiæ, calls * fit 
* tz, nec ullo modo ad veritatem accedentes con trover- 
«* ſiz, quæ linguam modo et vocem exercebant ;* c. 31, 
And, if the reader deſires to ſee examples of ſuch que- 
ſtions, and their manner of treating them in thoſe 
ſchools, he will find them in Seneca the rhetorician's 
collection, which he calls Controwerſiæ, of which I ſhall 
ſpeak more a little after. 


* Of this laſt kind Suetonius, in the beginning of his 
book de Claris Oratoribus, has given us two examples, 


+ © Nuper ventoſa iſthæc et enormis loquacitas A. 
thenas ex Aſia commigravit, animoſque juvenum ad 
magna ſurgentes, velut peſtilente quodam ſidere adfla- 
vit. Simulque corrupta eloquentiz regula ſtetit et 
obmutuit;?* Petron. Satyric, initio. This is that un- 
philoſophic eloquence of which the Halicarnaſſian com- 
plains very much ; but obſerves, that it was beginning in 


c 
4 
c 
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time it began among the Greeks is not cer- 


tain: Quinctilian ſays, that it was about the 
time of Demetrius Phalereus; but one thing 
is certain, that it was not known in Athens 
in the days of Demoſthenes, Hyperides, and 
thoſe other great orators, ten of whom were 
produced in that fingle city; ; and, in gene- 
ral, every kind of fine writing had come to 
perfection in Greece before any ſchool of 
declamation was opened “. 


his time to yield to a better taſte and manner, under the 
patronage and protection of ſome of the great men of 
Rome; Diony/ius de Antiquis Oratoribus, Commentarii, in 
initio, | | 


This Afiatic eloquence, as Cicero informs us in his 
book de Claris Oratoribus, was of two kinds: Genera au- 
tem Aſiaticæ dictionis duo ſunt, unum ſententioſum, et 
* argutum, ſententiis non tam gravibus et ſeveris, quam 
* concinnis et venuſtis. Aliud autem genus eſt non tam 
* ſententiis frequentatum, quam verbis volucre atque in- 
* citatum.* Of the firſt kind was the eloquence of the 
ſchools of declamation, as is eyident from the ſpecimens 
of it, which Seneca the rhetorician has preſerved to us, 
and of which I ſhall ſay more hereafter. 


* © Nondum juvenes declamationibus continebantur, 
* cam Sophocles aut Euripides invenerunt verba, quibus 
* deberent loqui. Nondum umbraticus doctor ingenia 
* deleverat, cum Pindarus novemque Lyfrici Homerici, 
verſibus canere timuerunt. Et, ne poëtas quidem ad 


8 3 
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In Rome, it did not begin till A little be- 
fore the days of Cicero, who, when he was 
a boy, heard the firſt Latin declaimer, one 
L. Plotius Gallus *. At firſt, this kind of 
exerciſe was not at all approved of by the 
wiſer men of Rome; and it was prohibited 
by a decree of the ſenate, mentioned by 
Suetonius in his book de Claris Rhetoribus, 
and afterwards by an edict of the cenſors 
Cn. Domitius Ahenobarbus, and D, Lici- 
nius Craſſus the orator, who mentions this 
decree in Cicero's third book de Oratore, 
and - calls the ſchools of thoſe declaimers 
ludi impudentiæ, the ſchools of impu- 
dence f. 


e teſtinionium citem, certè neque Platona, neque Demoſ- 
© thenem ad hoc genus orationis acceſſiſſe video; Petronii 
Satyric. 


® Sueton. de Clar, Rhetor. c. 2. 


+ From the words of this edi of the cenſors, which 
Suetonius has preſerved to us in the beginning of the 
book above quoted, it appears, that the word rheror was 
not at that time naturalized in Rome; and, before Cice- 
ro's time, the word weclamatio was not known, as Seneca 
the rhetorician informs us, in the preface to his firſt book 
of Controverſies, 
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| Before this declamatory exerciſe was 
introduced into Rome, the author of the 
dialogue above-mentioned has informed us, 
how the young gentlemen of Rome were 
taught the art of ſpeaking : They applied 
themſelves, ſays he, to ſome famous orator 
of the time ; him they followed—him they 
attended, as often as he had occaſion to 
ſpeak in any public or private cauſe, or in 
the aſſembly of the people. By this means, 
they heard not only him, but every other 
famous ſpeaker, and grew acquainted with 
buſineſs and the courts of juſtice *, In this 
way they became very ſoon fit themſelves 
for pleading cauſes ; and, accordingly, our 
author tells us, that L. Craſſus accuſed C. 
Carbo, when he was only nineteen years, 
Cxſar Dolabella, when he was one and 
twenty, and Aſinius Pollio C. Cato, when 
he was two and twenty; and he adds, that 
their orations in thoſe cauſes were, in his 
time, read with admiration F. And, in the 
ſame manner, the orators of Greece were 
bred by attending the courts of juſtice, and 
the aſſemblies of the people, hearing' other 
orators, and then praiſing themſelves, firſt 


* Cap. 34. + Ibid, 
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in private cauſes, as Demoſthenes began by 
calling his tutors to account for their bad 
management, and, afterwards, when they 
came to the proper age, in the aſſemblies 
of the people. 


Cicero was bred in the old way; and, 
from his earlieſt youth, attended the buſi- 
neſs of the forum, and ſtudied the manner 
of the different orators of his time, of 
whom he has given a very particular ac- 
count in his book de Claris Oratoribus. But he 
likewiſe practiſed declamation very much, 
which was now become exceedingly faſhion- 
able*: And it is to this practice that I aſcribe 
thoſe faults of his ſtyle, which I have ſo freely 
obſerved; for it was certainly from the 
ſchool of declamation that he got that tine- 
ture of the Aſiatic oratory, which was 
obſerved in him by his contemporaries f. 


» He declaimed in Greek, ſays Suetonius, down to 
his prztorſhip, and in Latin after he was conſul, and 
an old man ;—* Cicero ad præturam uſque Græcè de- 
* clamabat; Latine vero ſenior quoque, et quidem cum 
* conſulibus Hirtio et Panſa, quos diſcipulos et grande; 
C prætextatos vocabat; de Claris Rbetoribus, Cap. 1. 


+ See the dialogue above quoted, c. 18. and Quincti- 
lian, who ſays that © Ciceronem ſuorum temporum ho- 
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Yet it was chiefly with the Greek rhetori- 
cians that he practiſed; for he tells us, 
that, when he inclined to put himſelf to 
ſchool to L. Plotius, the firſt Latin rhetori- 
can, as I have ſaid, in Rome, he was re- 
ſtrained by the authority of the moſt learn- 
ed men then in Rome Qui exiſtimabant 
Græcis exercitationibus ali melius ingenia 
' poſſe *.. And, in his book de Claris Ora- 
toribus, he tells us, that he declaimed much 
in Latin, but in Greek more, both becauſe 


© mines inceſſere audebant, ut tumidiorem et Afianum 
© et redundantem. That it was the ſchool of declama- 
tion which had given him this taint appears, 1 think, 
from this, that it is only to be found in his orations; 
for, in his critical and philoſophical works, his ſtyle ap- 
pears to me quite faultleſs, and abounding with great 
beauties. But, as to his ſtring of antitheſes, upon the 
ſubject of parricide, in the oration pro Boſcio Ameri- 
© no,” and his pretty little rounded ſentences, upon the 
ſubje& of ſelf-defence, in the oration pro Milone, where 
not only ſingle words, but the members of the period, 
anſwer to one another, like ſo many tallies, I think it 
is impoſſible they could be the work of a man who had 
only practiſed in buſineſs and real life, but muſt have 
been produced by the mimic pleadings of the ſchool of 
declamation, where men ſpoke not to conyince, but to 
be applauded and admired, like players, 


I Dial, de Cauſ. Cor. Eloq, c. 2. 
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he improved his Latin ſtyle by the imita- 
tion of the Greek, which ſupplied ſo many 
more ornaments: of ſpeech, and becauſe 
he could not be corrected and taught by 
the Greek maſters, unleſs he declaimed in 
Greek. 


After his time, it appears that the prac- 
| tice of declamation in Greek was given 
over by the Roman youth ; ſothat eloquence 
became intirely Latin, both in ſtudy and 
practice; and not only the Greek maſters 
were forgot, but even Cicero was not ſtu- 
died ; and Seneca the rhetorician mentions 
a declaimer whoſe ſcholars preferred him 
to Cicero . 


The bad effects of this upon the taſte of 
ſpeaking and writing were ſoon perceived 


* Lib. 3. Declamat. in præfatione, Hi non tantum 
0 diſertiſſimis viris, quos paulo ante retuli, ſed etiam Ci 
* ceroni Ceſtium ſuum præferrent, niſi lapides timerent, 
Quo tamen uno modo poſſunt, præferunt; hujus enim 
* declamationes ediſcunt; illius orationes non legunt niſ 
eis quibus Ceſtius reſcripfit.” What a ſtrange deprava- 
tion of taſte this muſt have been, to get by heart the 
declamations of a ſchoolmaſter, and not read Cicero} 
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dy the men of ſenſe among the Romans, 
ind are expreſſed in very ſtrong terms by 
ſome of them. Petronius Arbiter aſeribes 
the deſtruction of the Roman eloquence to 
thoſe maſters of this declamatory art; for, 
addreſſing himſelf to them, he ſaye, Pace 
 veſtra liceat dixifſe, primi omnium elo- 
| quentiam perdidiſtis. Levibus enim at- 
que inanibus ſonis ludibria quædam exci- 
 tando effeciſtis ut corpus orationis ener- 
varetur et caderet *. And, a little before 
or Ml that, after ridiculing the ridiculous pathos 
u- MW which they affected upon thoſe feigned ſub- 
ns Mi jects, calling out, Hæc vulnera pro liber- 
im tate publica excepi; hunc oculum pro vo- 

bis impendi; date mihi ducem, qui me 

ducat ad liberos meos, nam ſucciſi poplites 
of MW membra non ſuſtinent.“ He adds, Hæce 
e ipla tolerabilia eſſent, fi ad eloquentiam 

' ituris viam facerent; nunc, et rerum tu- 
un more, et ſententiarum vaniſſimo ſtrepitu, 
choc tantum proficiunt, ut, cùm in forum 


2 venerint, putent fe in alium terrarum or- 


ain bem delatos.“ After that, he proceeds to 


el us, that the ill taſte acquired in the 
the e ; 


® Tnitio Satyrici. 
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ſchools of declamation had affected every 
kind of compoſition: Ne carmen quidem 
ſani coloris enituit; ſed omnia quaſi eodem 
© cibo paſta non potuerunt uſque ad ſenee- 
tutem caneſcere.“ This is undoubtedly 
true of the age of Tacitus, and of Seneca 
the philoſopher; and I ſay further, that it i 
true, in {ome degree, even of the preceed- 
ing, I mean the age of Auguſtus; for there 
is not any writer of that age that has intire- 
ly eſcaped this taint, or, as Petronius ha 
expreſſed it, the malign influence of this in. 
auſpicious flar to good taſte, Horace only 
excepted; for I do not except even the di- 
vine Virgil; and I appeal to his ſpeeches in 
the Aneid, which let any man of good 
taſte compare with thoſe of Homer, and he 
will perceive a difference of ſtyle, which, | 
think, cannot be otherwiſe accounted for, 
but from the general prevalence of the taſte 
of declamation, even in that age ſo general, 
that, as Petronius, who, I think, it 1s 
probable, either lived in the age of Au- 
guſtus, or much nearer it than is commonly 
ſuppoſed, has told us, it infected not only the 
proſe, butthe poetry. But Horace had ſtudied 
at Athens, Virgil at Naples; after writing 
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his Eneid, he did indeed intend to have 
paſſed the remainder of his life in Greece, 
and to have beſtowed three years there up- 
on correcting that poem; but he was pre- 
vented by death. And, therefore, though 
think he paſſed much too ſevere a ſentence 
upon it, when he ordered it, by his will, to 
be burnt; yet I have always conſidered it as 
an unfiniſhed poem, very far from being ſo 
perfect in its kind as either the .Georgics or 
Paſtorals. It is, therefore, not to be won- 
dered that Horace, ſo educated, following 
himſelf the advice he gave to the Piſones, 
and ſtudying, night and day, the great 
Greek maſters , has kept free of the gene- 
ral infection, while Virgil has not eſcaped 
it. To be convinced of this, I deſire any 
man to read a ſpeech which he has put into 
the mouth of Juno, in one of his odes, and 
compare it with a ſpeech of Juno likewiſe, in 
the tenth book of the Æneid FT. In the one 
we find a good deal of the vibrantes ſenten- 


*.— Vos exemplaria Græca 
Nocturna verſate manu, verſate diurna. 


t Horat, Ode iii. Lib. 3.—KEneid, Lib. x. v. 62. et 
ſeqq. The ſubjects of the two ſpeeches have a reſem- 
blance, being both againſt the Trojans. 
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liolæ, and ſmart pungent interrogations, ſuch 
as were much uſed in the ſchools of decla- 
mation; in the other, we have nothing but 
plain narrative and argument, in the ſineſt 
poetical language. Even Petronius himſelf 
is not altogether free from the taint ; for, 
as he ſays himſelf, © Qui inter hæc nutri- 
* untur, non magis ſapere poſſunt, quam 
© bene olere qui in culina habitant. 


The author above quoted, of the dialogue 
upon the cauſes of the corruption of elo- 
quence among the Romans, mentions the 
{ſchools of declamation as one of the prin» 
cipal; and indeed he proves it clearly to 
have been ſo, by comparing that method of 
inſtitution with the antient way of ſtudying T 
eloquence. The paſlage is much too long the 
to be here tranſcribed, but it well deſerves to was 
be read and ſtudied *. that 


But no body was better acquainted with WW it 6 
the ſchools of declamation than Seneca the 
rhetorician; he had been himſelf a ſcholar ¶ whe 
in one of them, and had heard all the f- not 
mous profeſſors of the art, from the begin» W rea 


* Cap. 28.— 37. 
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ing of Auguſtus Cæſar's government, down, 
2s we may ſuppoſe, (for he lived very long) 
to the end of Tiberius's, or the beginning 
of Caligula's reign ; and he has preſerved 
to us a large collection of thoſe ſcholaſtic 
+ Wl diſputations upon various ſubjects, which is 
valuable, if it were for no other reaſon than 
chat it is the only monument extant of the 
cloquence of men famous in their time, 
ſuch as Portius Latro, Aurelius Tuſcus, 
Ceſtius Pius, and Gallio, great names in 
thoſe days, but which, if it had not been 
for the great induſtry, and ſingular memo- 


ry of Seneca, would have been utterly loſt 
to poſterity. 


* — —— SS * 


The judgment of this author concerning 
ng che practice of declamation, with which he 
to vas ſo well acquainted, is the fame with 
that of Petronius, and of the author of the 
dialogue I have ſo often quoted. He gives 


th Nit firſt under the name of Montanus Vo- 
the tienus, a famous pleader of thoſe times, 
4 who, being aſked by Seneca why he did 
4- 


not practiſe declamation, gives ſeveral good 
realons for it: Among others, he ſays, 
hat the declaimers fpeak not to gain a 
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cauſe, as pleaders do, but to pleaſe the 
hearers ; therefore they let alone what ig 
neceſſary or uſeful in the cauſe, and only 

ſtudy what is capable of flowers and owl 
© nament. Then they are not accuſtomeſ 
to anſwer arguments and objections mau 
© by adverſaries, but only ſuch as they make 
© themſelves, and which are made to be an 
© ſwered; moreover they are ſupported in 
© this exerciſe by frequent applauſe, during 
© the intervals of which they have time 
o 

o 

c 


* N * * 


pauſe, and aſſiſt their memory by reg 
lection. The faces likewiſe of all they 
hearers, at ſuch exhibitions, are familiar 
them, and they are never diſagreeably i 
terrupted by laughing, or otherwiſe. Tat 
theſe reaſons, when they come into che 
forum to plead real cauſes, they ſeem 
tranſported into another world, where they 
are unable to bear the eyes of men the 
do not know, or the noiſe and tumult of- 
* multitude ; even the ſky above their heal 
frightens them.“ And upon this oceas 
ſion he tells a ſtory of Portius Latro, ol 
of the moſt famous profeſſors of this att 
who, being employed to plead the cauſe 
a friend of his, was ſo confounded with aff 


* * * * * * 


* 
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pearances ſo new to him, that he began his 
pleading with a ſoleciſm, and could not go 
on, till he perſuaded the judge to change 
the place of the trial to the Baſilica, or court 
of juſtice, where he had walls and a roof, 
to which he had always been accuſtomed, 
Montanus concludes with ſaying, that no 
exerciſe is uſeful that is not as like as poſ- 
ſible to the buſineſs for which it is intend- 
ed. And he mentions the caſe of gladia- 
tors, who are accuſtomed to exerciſe with 
heavier arms than thoſe with which they 
icht“. He gives much the ſame opinion 
toncerning the inutility of declamation in 
mother place, under the name of Severus 
Caſſus, a very famous orator of thoſe times, 
who is not only highly praiſed by Seneca, 
but likewiſe by Quinctilian. Among other 
lings, he ſays, that we can form no judg- 
ment of an orator by ſo childiſh an exer- 
eile: You might. as well eſtimate the abi- 


93938 


Non eſt autem utilis exercitatio, niſi quæ operi ſi- 


* cunt, quam pugnant ;? Controver/\ Lib. iv. inicio. 


Vol. III. * 


* millima eſt illi, ad quod exercet. Itaque durior ſolet 
' eſſe vero certamine. Gladiatores gravioribus armis diſs . 
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lities = 3 ſailor by his performance in ; 
ſiſh-pond *. 


| That the 1 may 72. the ben al to 
judge of this kind of eloquenee, which aw 
once fo, much in faſhion in Rome, and 
Which; was the chief cauſe of the corruption 
of their taſte of writing, I. will give ſome 
ſpecimens of it from Seneca's collection, 
beginning with his Suaſorie, which. is the 
name they gave to their declamations of the 
deliberative kind. The ſubject of the fn 
Sugforia | is, Whether Alexander, after har. 
ing over- run India, ſhould attempt to na- 
vigate the ocean in ſearch of other countries! 
To perſuade him not to do it, the declaimer 
accoſts him in this way: Magni pectori 
* eſt inter ſecunda moderatio. Eundem for- 
« tuna victoriæ tuæ, quem natura ſinem fi- 
* cit. Imperium tuum cludit oceanus. 0 
* quantum magnitudo tua, rerum quoque 
naturam ſupergreſla eſt ! Alexander orbi 


* © Non eſt quod oratorem in hac puerili exercization 
ſpectes. Quid fi velis gubernatorem in piſcina #ſti- 
mare ?* Epitom, Declan, 16. ills iu frfatione, 
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© magnus eſt. Alexandro orbis anguſtus eſt. 
Aliquis etiam magnitudini modus eſt. Non 
procedit ultra ſpatia ſua lum. Maria 
intra terminos ſuos agitantur. Quicquid 
© ad ſummum venit, incremento non reli- 
quit locum. Non magis quicquam ultra 
Alexandrum novimus, quam ultra oceas 
num.“ Here we have the topic of mode- 
nation, and ſetting bounds to extravagant 
wiſhes, handled in pretty little acute ſen- 
tences, well {ſmoothed and rounded. 


The ſubject of the ſecond Sugſoria is 
a deliberation, whether the three hundred 
Spartans, who, with other Greeks, were 
poſted to guard the paſs of Thermopyle 
againſt Xerxes, ſhould fly, after they were 
deſerted by the reſt of the Greeks, Here 
the declaimer, ſpeaking of the difference 
between the Spartans and other Greeks, 
lays, Aliud czteros, aliud Laconas decet. 
Nos fine deliciis educamur, ſine Muſis vi- 
vimus, ſine vita vincimus: Where, beſides 
the repetition and ſimilarity of the eompo- 
tion, we have the contraſt betwixt vivimus 
and fine vita, and the paradox of over- 
ming without life, which no doubt would 

T 3 
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be highly applauded by the hearers. Of a 
like kind are the antitheſes of another de- 
claimer upon the ſame ſubject, with a fine con- 
eeit at the end of them, which, from what 
Seneca ſays, appears to have been much 
commended, Speaking of Xerxes, he ſays, 
© Terras armis obſidet, cœlum ſagittis, maria 
< vinculis. Lacones, niſi ſuccurritis, mun- 
7 dus captus eſt. 4 


The ſubject of the fifth Sugſoria is, whe- Ml © * 
ther the Athenians ſhould not throw down Ml the 
the trophies which they had erected over the I Ce 
Perſians, Xerxes threatening that he would IM ers 
return, if they did not. Here one, Silo IM it, 
Pompeius uſed an argument to perſuade the Wl © 
Athenians not to do it, which Seneca ap- 
proves much of: Niſi tollitis, inquit, tro- MW * 
* phza, ego veniam. Hoe ait Xerxes, niſi MW * 
© hc trophæa tollitis, alia ponetis.” And, MW © 
1 think, it muſt be allowed, that not only 6 
the argument is good in itfelf, but that the MW G 
turn given to it is ſmart and ſurpriſing. MW oi 
But Seneca mentions an argument ufed up- C 
on the other ſide by another declaimer, W C 
Viz. Gallio, which he commends till more. 6 
Speaking of the Perſians. be h Pt « 
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illi perire poſſunt, quam nos vincere. 
Upon which Seneca's obſervation is, Hoc 
loco diſertiſſimam ſententiam dixit, quæ 
vel in oratione, vel in hiſtoria ponitur.” 
And no doubt the argument was very con- 
cluſive, and the turn given to it not ſo far 
fetched, or ſophiſtical, but that it might be | 
toleratet, even in hiſtory, or a ſerious ora= 
tion. 807 0 Bae, 
5 A 10 8 7 
The beck As geh Stifohis i is, whe- 
ther Cicero'{hould beg his life of Antony. 
Ceſtius Pius, one of thoſe famous declaim- 
ers above-mentioned; adviſes him rtot, to ad 
it, in a ſtyle hot vnlike Cicero's own; : 
gi ad deſiderium populi reſpices, Cicero, 
quandoque perieris, parutti vixiſti; {i ad 
res geſtas, ſatis vixiſti; fi ad 1 injurias for- 
tunæ et præſentem teipublicæ ſtatum, 
nimium diu vixiſti; ſi ad memoriam ope- 
rum tuorum, elne victurus es.“ Varius 
Geminus, another declaimer, took the 
other Tide in this: deliberation, and adviſed 
Cicero not to die, but to fly to M. Brutus, 
5 Caſſius, or Sextus Pompeius! Et adje- 
eit, ſays Seneca, illam ſententiam, , quam 
* Caſſius Severus unice mirabatur, ' Quid 
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© deficiemus? Et reſpublica ſuos triumviros 
* habet. Deinde etiam quas petere poſſet 
regiones, percurrit: Sieiliam dixit vindi- 
© catam eſſe ab illo, Ciliciam a proconſule 
© egregiè adminiſtratam, familiares fludiis t. 
s 'ejus etAchaiam et Aſiam, Deiotari regnum dete 
© obligatum beneficiis, Ægyptum et habere I lets 
* beneficii memoriam; et agere perfidiæ IM offi 
* pcenitentiam, ſed maxime illum in Aſam I as, 


© et Macedomiam hortatus eſt in Caſſii et * c 
© Bruti- caſtra.' - Caffius, Severus's reflection Ml b 
(the ſame whom I mentioned before, as MW 22 


not approving of the practice of declama- f 
tion) is, I think, very ſenſible: Alios WW * 
* declamaſſe aiebat, Varium Geminum vi- Ml © 
0 vum conſilium dediſſe? By which he *1 
means, that this declaimer had given a a 
counſel which he might have given to Ci- 00 
cero, if he had been alive; and that his 
arguments were ſuch. as might have been 
uſed i in real life and buſineſs. 


The next Suaſeria concerns Cicero Likes 
wiſe; for it del iberates, whether Citero 
ſhould burn his writings at the defire of 
Antony, upon promiſe of having his life 
ſpared. Ceſtius Pius adyiſes him not to do 


1 


* 
0 
f 
e 
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it: Aſſere te potius Hbertati, et unum 
erimen l inimĩec adjice, fac Antenihm mo- 
riendo nocemtioretm. The argument, to 
he ſute; is not obvious, and yet not unna- 
tural, if we could ſuppoſe Cicero a mary of 
determined reſolution, and We loved life 
If than he Hated Antonius. There were 
_ godd things'faid upon this ſide, ſuch 
s, 81 feripta combiſferis, Antonius pau- 
5 yl anhos tibi promittit; at ſi hon com- 
«© buſſeris, populus Rornanus omnes. A- 
gain, Quamdiu reipublice noſtræ aut 
fortuna ſteterit, aut memoria Auraverit, 
„admirabile 5 vigebit ingentum, et, 
* uno} profcriptus ſeculo, proſeribes Auto! 
nium omnibus: Where there is more of 
a flowing compoſition than | is La in thoſe 
ce 2 hog Bas: . 


© . * * 4 
TE OTF rTP y * 5 *p 7 7 — 
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Tue declamptigns, of the 3 kind, or 
coutruucrſi i2, as they are called, are pretty 
much in the. ſame. ſtyle. I. will, however, 
give ſome ſpecimens. likewiſe from them. 
The ſubject, of theſe controverlies . is gene- 
rally the application of ſome law to a caſe 
not provided for by that law. The firſt 

14 
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caſe- I ſhall mention is ſingular enough. 
The, law was, that if a man raviſhed an 
unmarried woman, ſhe bowls. have the op- 
be pur to death. A man — two wo- 
men in the ſame night the one deſired his 
death, the other that he ſhould marry her. 
Many ingenious arguments are uſed upon 


ä up. 
both ſides: I ſhall only take notice of one that ro 
was uſed. againſt the raviſher: * Perieras ſon 
2 pere nĩ bis di meruiſſes *, exc 
Another of theſe declaimers of « contro: - 
ſy, having occaſion to mention the ſudden Ml 
deaths that were the effects of luxury and bor 


intemperance, gave this turn to the thought 
ang compoſition : . Quiequid avium volitat, Ml « 


* quicquid piſcium natat, quicquid ferarum Ml <- 
* diſcurrit, noſtris ſepelitur ventribus. Quz- 


C re nunc cur ſubito moriamur? Mortibus ; 
© vivimus.” Seneca is, with good reafon, il \ 
much difpleaſed with this extravagant con- 
ceit Non fum, ſays he, ex judicibus ſe- 
© veriſſimis, qui omnia ad exactam regu- 
* lam redigam; multa donanda ingeniis pu- 


Lib. i. Controvetſ. 5. 


— 
* 


® 
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to; ſed eee vitia, non n, 
© ſunt *. 


The laſt caſe I ſhall mention is very ſin- 
gular. A man was ſhipwrecked, loſt his 
wife and three children, and had his houſe 
durnt down: Upon this he hangs himſelf 
up. One, paſſing by accidentally, cuts him 


down; he is ſued for damages by the per- 


ſon whoſe life he had ſaved. This was an 
excellent ſubje& for ſuch mock-trials; and, 
accordingly, it is very ingeniouſſy argued 
upon both ſides. On the ſide of the de- 
fendant, the topie of the mutability of men's 
me affords many pretty little ſenten- 
; © Mutantur vices felicitatis humanz, 
bedr aliquando proſcripſit; victi fu- 
giunt, proſcripti latent, natant naufragi. 
Amiſi, inquit; uxorem, liberos, patrimo- 
nium. Tu putabas ea te conditione ac- 
cepiſſe, ne perderes? Ludit de ſuis fortu- 
* na muneribus, et, quæ dedit, aufert; et, 
* quz abſtulit, reddit; nec unquam tutius 
eſt illam experiri, quam cum locum inju- 


ö S Præfat. ad Lib. v. Controverſ. 
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© riz'rion habet. On the" other ſide, the 


plaintiff ſays, Injuria eſt, ut, qui meol At- 
<* bitrio debui, tuo moriar. Amit1 uxorem, 
liberos, patrimonium. Fortuna mihii fi- 
© hil præter- laqueum reliquit; iſte nec la. 
© que um. Sumpfi infttunionta mortis, falls 
tudinem et laqueum; alterum aptum mo- 
i rituroʒ alterum miſero. Quiſquis inter- 
< -xeneris,; < amicus es, deſſe; ſt inimieu 
ſpecta. Cùm a me liſte accuſetur, gravio- 
rem de me quàm dé reo ferte ſententiam, 
Ego, ut mariar, iſte, ut ne prohibeat. Ne 
hæc narrarem, mori volui; præoidit re- 
medium meum; ſt qua ſides eſt, nom ena · 
tavi, ſed ejectus ſum. Nihil jam timebam, 
niſin civere. Domus meæ fata daudo, 
nullo miſeripr, quàm quod ultimus mo- 
Tier. The lat, thought I think very 
good; and it is finely; paraphraſed by Mr. 
Thomſon, in _ verſes: * can __ 
of Mr. Ankrhan :  2oToby9;y Mig 
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Vale 55) Het Who latef feels abt „int e 
Whoſe.eyes have wepr dev every friend laid 8 
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From theſe examples, it is eaſy | to Tee 
the nature of this kind of eloquence. The 
matter of it is arguments from general to- 


1 


Nee erer 


* 
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pics, very artificially; and fomettriſes. very 
ingeniouſty, handled. © The ſtyle of it is 
cut into ſhort ſentences, very acute, and 
of wonderful brevity, adorned witly thoſe 
oſtentatious figures, which both pleaſe the 
fancy and ſooth the ear, of antitheſis and 
fmilarity- of ' compoſition, like anſweriug to 
like, and © oppoſite to oppoſite, " ' Tacitus's 
ſtyle reſembles” it, in as far as it is hort 
and disjointed, but differs from it, in as far 
as it has not fo many of thoſe ambitious 
ornaments; and the ſentences are not ſo 
well rounded and pared, but more harſh 
and abrupt. But the ſtyle of Seneca the 
philoſopher is, in every reſpect, ſo like that 
of the ſchool of declamation, in which no 
doubt he had practiſed much, that, I think, 
it is impoſſible to diſtinguiſh the one from 
the other. To bè convinced of this, we 
need only compare what is ſaid in the laſt 
controverſy I mentioned, upon the mutabi- 
lity of fortune, with what Seneca has ſaid 
upon the ſame topic, in more than one 
place, and we ſhall find; not'-enty the fame 
thoughts, but almoſt the ſame words, with 


the ſame compofttion, 
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Quinctilian's judgment of the ſtyle of 
this philoſopher is ſo juſt, and ſo candid, 
that the reader will not be ee to have 
it here in his own words: Ex induſtria 
Senecam in omnia genere eloquentia ver- 
ſatum diſtuli propter vulgatam falſo de me 
< opinionem, quia damnare eum, et imi- 
© ſum quoque habere, ſum creditus; quod 
* accidit mihi dum corruptum et omnibus 
* vitiis fractum dicendi genus revocare ad 
* ſeveriora judicia contendo; tum autem 
* ſolus ferè hic in manibus adoleſcentum 
* fuit, quem non equidem omnino conabar 
© excutere, {ed potioribus prferri non ſme- 
bam, quos ille non deſtiterat inceſſere, 
cum diverſi ſibi conſcius generis, placere 
ſe in dicendo poſſe iis, quibus illi place- 
rent, diffideret. Amabant autem eum ma- 
gis quam imitabantur, tantumque ab eo 
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defluehant, quantum ille ab antiquis ge- 
ſcenderat; foret enim optandum, pares ac 
ſaltem proximos illi viro fieri. Sed placebat 
propter ſola vitia, et ad ea ſe quiſque diri- 
gebat effingenda, quæ poterat., Deinde 
cum ſe jactaret eodem modo dicere, Sene- 
cam infamat, cujus et multz alioquin et 
magnæ virtutes fuerunt; : ingenium facile et 
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copioſum, plurimum ſtudii, multa rerun 
* cognitio, in qua tamen aliquando ab i iis, 
quibus inquirenda quædam mandabat, de- 
* ceptus eſt. Tractavit etiam omnem ſere 
ſtudiorum materiam. Nam et orationes 
dejus, et poëmata, et epiſtolæ, et dialogi 
feruntur. In philoſophia parum diligens, 
, egregius tamen vitiorum inſeQator fuĩt; 
multæ in eo claræque ſententiæ, multa 
etiam morum gratia legenda : Sed in elo- 
* quendo corrupta pleraque, atque eo perni- 
cioſiſſima, quod abundant dulcibus vitiis. 
© Velles eum ſuo ingenio dixiſſe alieno ju- 
dicio. Nam, fi aliqua contempſiſſet, ſi pa- 
rum concupiſſet, fi non omnia ſua amaſſet, 
* fi retum pondera minutiſſimis ſententiis 
non fregiſſet, conſenſu' potius eruditorum, 
© quam puerorum amore comprobaretur. 
Verùm he quoque jam robuſtis, et ſeve- 
© riore genere ſatis firmatis, legendus, vel 
* ideo, quod exercere poteſt utrumque judi- 
© clum. Multa enim, ut dixi, probanda in 
© eo, multa etiam admiranda 'ſunt, eligere 
modo curz fit: Quod utinam ipſe feciſ- 
* ſet. Digna enim fuit illa natura quæ me- 
liora vellet; quod voluit effecit *. 
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What Quinctilian here ſays of the dan- 
ger there 1s in thoſe reading him, whoſe 
judgment is not confined by ſevere ſtudy, 
and the imitation of better authors, is cer- 
tainly true; for they will imitate thoſe aul. 
cia vitia, and, as is always the caſe, mul- 
tiply them, or make them worſe; ſo that 
they will write a ſtyle of wit altogether, 
which is, perhaps, the worſt of all ſtyles, 
being the fartheſt removed from a ſtyle of 
ſenſe and gravity. 


I obſerve, that the witty writers among 
us, if they ſtudy at the ſame time to give a 
roundneſs and {ſmoothneſs to their ſenten- 
ces (for I cannot call them periods), imi- 
tate Seneca more than Tacitus; whereas 
thoſe who affect ſentences of great gravity 
and wiſdom, make Tacitus their model; 
but I would adviſe them both to ſtudy di- 
ligently thoſe remains of the ſchools of de- 
clamation, where, I will venture to ſay, that 
they will find as many ine things, as they 
are commonly called, as are to be found in 
any one book. But, on the other hand, if a 
man would form a grave, manly ſtyle, of that 
noble ſimplicity, in which the perfection of 
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all the arts conſiſts, a ſtyle of buſineſs fit to 
convince and inſtru, or to move and in- 
lame, if that, be required; not. a ſtyle gf 
pomp and oſtentation, proper only to be 
admired by the untaught multitude; let 
him ſtudy the great maſters, of more any 
tient times; and when he has, by ſuch ſtu- 
dy, confirmed his taſte and judgment, then 
he may come without danger to the read- 
ing of Tacitus, Seneca, Portius Latro, and the 
other declaimers, from whom he may ga- 
ther not only many flowers of ſpeech, but 
many alen things." | [hat 


Thus I have endeavoured to explain the 
nature of the eloquence of thoſe ſchools; and 
it appears, that it anſwers exactly to the de- 
ſcription of one kind of the Aſiatic eloquence 
given us by Cicero, in the paſſage above quo- 
ted. Accordingly, I have ſhewn that it came 
from Aſia; and it was very natural that ſuch 
an eloquence ſhould be produced in a coun- 
try where it was of little uſe, except for 
ſhow and oftentation. There, inſtead of 
lound ſenſe and argument, and diſtin nar- 
tative of fag, ſpeaking would become wit- 


Part Il, 
ty and clever; and as wit cannot bear to be 
diffuſed into long periods, the compoſition 
would naturally be broken into ſhort ſmart 
ſentences, turned and rounded in a manner 


-agreeable to the ear; and this, as we ſhall 
ſhew afterwards, is the nature of wirt. 
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There have not been, in modern times, 
any ſchools of deelamation that I have heard 
of, whatever practice there may have been 
of it in private clubs or ſocieties. But there 
is what the French call the declamation of 
the theatre, that has been much practiſed 
among people of faſhion, both in France 
and England. This may be a very good 
amuſement; but, if it is uſed as an exerciſe 
preparatory to public ſpeaking, I take upon 
me abſolutely to condemn it, as a practice 
ſtill more uſeleſs for that purpoſe than the 
practice of the ſchools I have been cenſuring, 
For there the genins was exerciſed in the 
invention of arguments, and the expreſſion, 
as well as the thought, was the declaimer's 
own. But here the practitioner ſubmits to 
the mean taſk of repeating another man's 
thoughts and words, in doing which he 
commonly mimics ſome player that is in 
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faſhion, and very often tries to expreſs, by 
voice and geſture, a paſſion that he does 
not feel. This manner, transferred to bu- 
ſineſs and real life, will diſpleaſe a man of 
ſeaſe and good taſte, more than the rudeſt 
ſimplicity, and greateſt want of art in ſpeak- 
ing. And ſuch an orator loſes one of the chief 
means of perſuaſion, namely, the character of 
the ſpeaker: For, if he will aſſume the 
manner of a player, he muſt be contented 
to paſs for a player, not a man of worth 
and gravity, not the patriot or lover of his 
country, that he holds out to us, 
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CHAP. XIV. 


Of the other kind of ornamented flyle, the 
gay and florid.— Antient authors, who 
have written in that flyle,— Modern, 
ſuch as my Lord Shaftſbury,—Charattr 
of this ſtyle. 


HE other kind of highly ornamented 
ſtyle I call the gay or florid, of 


which the ornaments are quite different 
from thoſe of Thucydides's ſtyle ; for they 
are of the harſh and auſtere kind: Whereas 
the ornaments of this ſtyle are all of the 
{weet and pleaſurable ſort, amuſing the ima- 
gination with fine images, and tickling the 


ear with the moſt agreeable ſounds. Of 
this kind may be reckoned the poetry of 


Sappho and Anacreon; the epidictic orations 
too among the Greeks, ſuch as Gorgias and 
Hippias, and other antient ſophiſts, uſed to 
ſpeak at the games, and other panegyrical 
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aſſemblies in Greece, were in this ſtyle; 
and likewiſe the orations of the later ſo- 
phiſts, ſuch as Libanius and Themiſtius, 
contemporaries of Julian the Emperor. Of 
tais kind alſo is a great part of the works 
of Lucian, particularly one of his dialogues, 
entitled Amores, where we have two ora- 
tions, one in praiſe of the love of women, 
another an invective upon women, and ex- 
tolling the love of boys, in the moſt florid 
ſtyle of rhetoric that is, I think, any where 
to be found. And of the ſame kind were 
certain ſuppoſititious works, forged by ſome 
of thoſe later ſophiſts, and imputed to an- 
tient authors, ſuch as the poem upon the 
ſtory of Hero and Leander, faid to be the 
work of Muſzus. 


The poetry of this age is almoſt all of 
this kind, and a great deal of our proſe ; 
not only what is profeſſedly poetical, and is 
very properly ſaid, by Mr. Pope, not to be 
poetry, but proſe run mad, but every thing 
that is intended for a very fine compoſition. 
One of the moſt remarkable of this ſort, that 
has been publiſhed of late years, is Hervey's 
Meditations: But the beſt by far of the 

VR 
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kind are, the characteriſtics of my Lord 


Shaftſbury, particularly the laſt volume of 
them, which is almoſt wholly in this ſtyle“. 


The diſtinguiſhing marks of it are, a 
great copiouſneſs of words, and theſe the 


* This noble author, as I have elſewhere obſerved, 
has the richeſt and moſt copious ſtyle of any writer in 
Engliſh; but as in this he has imitated Plato, ſo, I 
think, he has fallen under the cenſure which the Hal- 
carnaſſian pronounces upon Plato, of being oftenta- 
tiouſly tich in words, and abounding too much in pe- 
riphraſes, and different ways of expreſſing the ſame 
thing —ixxera ei; G WpOKANEG WeeiPeaciicy WAYTWY bn 
r ET OELXVU[AEv7 (leg, £759:1vpevoc;) Xevov 3 Epiſt. ad Ct. 
Pomp. c. 2. Heis too, as the Halicarnaſſian ſays of Plato, 
ih. over-abundant in epithets, which he has uſed with a 
poetical licence. He often concludes his periods with 
two nouns, and each its attendant epithet, which gives 
a kind of dancing cadence to his periods, to which one 
may beat time; ſuch as, a man of profound craft, and 
< notable dexterity ;* ib. p. 112.—*.divinely authoriſed 
* jinſtruor, and ſpiritual chief;* p. 114. Sometimes 
he has three of this kind all in a ſtring: * A ſacred hor- 
* ror, religious antipathy, and mutual diſcord, among 
« worſhippers ;? ib. p. 60. But, with all theſe faults, | 
think it muſt be admitted, that his ſtyle is correct as to 
the grammatical part, and very elegant; and, if his 
faults of ſtyle were greater than they are, I ſhould for- 
give them all, in favour of his high taſte of antient lite- 
rature and the fine arts, and a certain liberal air and 
gentleman-like manner, which runs through all bv 
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moſt pompous and high ſounding that can 
be found; a great many metaphors and 
other tropes; abundance of epithets, anti- 
theſes, ſimiles, and poetical deſcriptions; pa- 
renomaſias, pariſoſes, and ſuch like figures, 
as make the language go ſmoothly off the 


tongue. 


And ſo much for both kinds of the 


highly ornamented ſtyle, the ſevere, and 
the gay or florid. 


writings, and is, I think, a peculiar and diſtinguiſhing 
mark of his ſtyle, 


But his matter does not pleaſe me ſo much as his 
iyle; becauſe I approve of nothing written againſt the 
eſtabliſhed religion of the country, whether in the 
way of ſerious argument, or of ridicule, The raillery, 
it is true, of my Lord Shaftſbury is very delicate; and 
he has treated the Chriſtian religion, and its profeſſors, 
with decency, at leaft, and good breeding, which 1s 
more than can be ſaid of ſome later infidel writers, one 
of whom has told us, in ſo many words, that, before a 
man can believe the Bible hiſtory, the whole principles 
of his underſtanding muſt be ſubverted. But my Lord 
Shaftſbury was a high-bred man of faſhion, who had 
improved a natural good'taſte, not only by the ſtudy of 
the politeneſs of antient dialogue, to uſe his own expreſſion, 
but by keeping the beſt company in the age in which 
he lived—a thing which I hold to be no leſs neceſſar 
to make a polite writer, than a well-bred gentleman, 
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GH AP. XV: 


Of the middle ſiyle.— Examples of that yl, 


autient and modern. 


„ third and laſt character of ſtyle l 
mentioned is the middle or tempe. 
rate kind, partaking of both, but ſhunning 
the extremes of either; for it is not ſo 
ſimple as the one, nor ſo much ornament- 
ed as the other. Of this kind, according 
to the Halicarnaſſian, is the ſtyle of Iſo- 
crates the orator, and of Plato the philoſo- 
pher, but both bordering on the exceſs of 
gay and florid; nor was this. ſtyle per- 
fected, ſays he, till the time of Demofthe- 
nes *, He, in ſome of his orations, as we 
have ſeen, and where the nature of his ſub- 
Je required it, is as perfectly ſimple as 
Lyſias; but, in his public orations, the 
ſtyle is admirably tempered by the ſimpli- 
city of Lyſias, the auſterity of Thucydides, 


by [leg TH; OEeTNTQ; T8 Anpoolnes 3 cap. 14. 15 16. 
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and the ſweet and pleaſurable ſtyle of Iſo- 
crates and Plato. This the Halicarnaſſian, in 
the paſſage above quoted, has proved by ex- 
amples from all the three authors. 


The Halicarnaſſian's own ſtyle is of this 
kind, plain and didactic, but with as much 
ornament as art or ſcience admits, And 
of the ſame kind are the rhetorical works 
of Cicero, particularly his three books de 
Oratore, the moſt finiſhed of his works of 
that kind, in which he has very ſucceſsfully 
imitated the dialogue of Plato. 


The beſt writers in Engliſh compoſe in 
this ſtyle ; ſuch as Milton, Lord Clarendon, 
Lord Bolingbroke, Dr. Atterbury; and, to 
come down to our own times, Dr. Arm- 
ſtrong and Mr. Harris, who has, like Plato 
and Cicero, adorned philoſophy with the 
lights and graces of eloquence; and, like 
the Halicarnaſſian, has ſhewn that gram» 
mar and criticiſm are ſuſceptible of the or- 
naments of words. 
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Of a fourth general character of ſtyle, the 
ſublime. —1t conſits chiefly of the matter 
Examples of it.— The counter part of the 
ſublime, or mock=heroic,— Examples of this 
Ile, antient and modern. Improper uſe 
F it by Mr. Fielding, in his hiſtory if 
Tom Fones,—Of a ſixth general charavtr 
of ſtyle, the ridiculous. —The meaning of 
the word.—The nature of the thing— 
The reaſon of the pleaſure it gives us,— 
General obſervations upon it, Vanity and 
Mectation the proper ſubjefts of it, — Ex- 
amples of” a proper and an improper ri- 
diculous charater,— Authors antient and 
modern that have excelled in the ridicu- 
out. — Ii does not . to the greateſt 


geniuſes. 


Have, in the preceeding chapter, ſpo- 
ken of three general characters of ſtyle; 
I am now to treat of a fourth, which 1 call 


the ſublime ; it may alſo be called the high 
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fiyle ; but we muſt diſtinguiſh it from what 
| call the highly ornamented flyle, from 
which, I think it is very different. For it 
is the matter chiefly that conſtitutes the 
ſublime; and, if it be not of a nature high . 
and exalted, whatever ornaments of diction 
we may beſtow upon it, we ſhall never at- 
tain to this character of ſtyle, 


What then is the matter or ſubject of the 
ſublime ? I anſwer, it is God and nature ; 
the works of God and nature; wiſdom, 
virtue, heroic characters of men and their 
actions; and, in ſhort, whatever we con- 
ceive to be higheſt and moſt exalted, whe- 
ther in nature or in art, 


But is the matter alone ſufficient to con- 
ſtitute the ſublime? If it were ſo, then the 
Phyſics and Metaphyſics of Ariſtotle, or 
whatever elſe is well written upon ſubjects 
of high ſpeculation, muſt be reckoned ſu- 
blime. Something more then, in my ap- 
prehenſion, is requited to entitle any com- 
poſition to that name: And what is that? 
It is, that the writer ſhould have ſentiments 
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fuitable to the ſubject, and that he ſhould 


expreſs thoſe ſentiments. And what are 
thoſe ſentiments? I anſwer, ſentiments of 
high admiration, ſuch as ſubjects of the 
kind we are fpeaking of ought to inſpire, 

and will inſpire, into every man of genius. 
If, therefore, a philoſopher only teaches and 
explains any high theorem (and that is all 
that belongs to him as a philoſopher), but 
expreſſes no emotion, nor any thing like 
tapturous or enthuſiaſtic admiration, he is 
not a ſublime writer, though he may have 
very great merit as a philoſopher, and may 
raiſe ſuch ideas in others, and perhaps 
feel them himſelf, though he do not ex- 
preſs them; which, I believe, was the 
caſe of Ariſtotle, and was certainly the caſe 
of Plato. 


But is there no ornament of words, no 
particular kind of ſtyle, required to expreſs 
the ſablime? I think not; only the words 
muſt not be low, nor the compoſition mean 
and abject; for theſe would debaſe the no- 
bleſt thoughts. But, I think, no ornament 
is required ; or, if any is given, it ought to 


be rather of the ſevere kind, than of the 
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florid and pleafurable, For ſuch figures 
as the pariſoſis, paronomaſia, and like end- 
ings, would be much worſe than no orna- 
ment. 


Let us ſee how this notion of the ſublime | 
will apply to ſome famous paſſages that 
have been quoted as inſtances of the ſu- 
blime; and I will begin with the words of 
Moſes, giving an account of the creation of 
the world by Almighty God, a ſubject, no 
doubt, in its nature moſt ſublime: And 
God ſaid, Let there be light, and there was 
light.“ The thing to be expreſſed here is, 
the act of Omnipotence creating, at once, 
and by a ſimple fat, the fineſt and moſt 
ſubtile of all material things ; 


Etherial, firſt of things, quinteſſence pure. 
Par. Loſt. B. vii. v. 244. 


Such an act, ſo far exceeding all human 
comprehenſion, was not eaſy to be properly 
expreſſed; for, as the ſame author ſays, 


Immediate are the acts of God, more ſwift 
Than time or motion; but to human ears, 
Cannot without proceſs of ſpeech be told; 
v0 told, as earthly notion can receive. 
Book vii, v. 176. 


Part IT, 


To endeavour to adorn with words ſuch 1 
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thought, would be to degrade it. Moſes, 
therefore, has expreſſed it in the ſimpleſt, 
and, at the ſame time, the nobleſt manner, 
by which, he has told us, as well as could 
be told by proceſs of ſpeech, that the thing 
was immediately done by the word of the 
Almighty. And, though the words be as 
ſimple as poflible, yet it may be obſerved, 
that there is a beauty and an emphaſis in 
the repetition of the word /:ght ; for the 
thought would not have been ſo well exprel. 
ſed, if it had ſtood thus: God ſaid, Let there 
© be light, and it was ſo.“ Accordingly Mil- 
ton, in tranſlating the paſlage into yerſe, has 
not negleQed this beauty ; 
Let there be light, ſaid God, and forthwith /igbt 


Etherial, firſt of things, quinteſſence pure, 
Sprung from the deep, B. vii. v. 243. 


And as it is thus properly expreſſed by 
Moſes, it could not, I think, have been ſo 
expreſſed but by a man who had a jull 
conception of ſo great an act of power“. 


* This is the opinion of Longinus, who quotes this 
paſſage as an inſtance of the ſublime, and make Moſes's 
conception of the power of God the foundation of the 
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Another inſtance of the ſublime, quoted 
alſo by Longinus, 1s the prayer of Ajax in 
the Iliad, upon occaſion of a thick darkneſs 
which covered the Grecian army, in the 
midſt of a hot engagement. He prays to 
Jupiter to deliver them from the darkneſs; 
and then, ſays he, deſtroy us in the light, 
ſince that is your will. The words here are 
all common, ordinary words, and nowiſe 
figured in the compoſition *; but the ſen- 
timent is noble, and truly heroic, and that 
makes the fublime of the paſlage ; for he 


ſublime of the paſſage. He had before quoted a paſſage 
from Homer, which, he ſays, is ſublime, becauſe the 
poet there expreſſes an idea of Neptune worthy of the 
god. In like manner, ſays he, the law-giver of the 
Jews, not a common man, having conceived ſuch a no» 
tion of the power of God, expreſſes it thus: Longinus's 
words are - rauryu Xa & ra IG 0:0 wobernGy * © TUX @v 
ame, ius 9A Th Ts as Ne xaTax TU agizy LYwendty x- 
bpm bog iv Th den yea ro vn, me 6 Deogy 
Oro 11; yinody Pugs xai tyros yerio0w yr, x z 
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does not pray to live, but to have an op- 
portunity of dying bravely in the light, 
And we may obſerve, in paſſing, that there 
is a bluntneſs in deſiring Jupiter to deſtroy 
them, which ſuits very well the character of 
Ajax; but could hardly, with propriety, 
have been put into the mouth of any other 
of the heroes. 


Longinus quotes ſeveral other paſſages 
from Homer as examples of the ſublime, 
particularly his deſcription of the battle of 
the gods, in the 22d Iliad, and the conyul- 
ſion of nature upon that occaſion, For 
theſe I refer to Longinus himſelf ; and! 
will only add, that, when they are examin- 
ed, it will be found, that the ſublime of 
them all conſiſts chiefly in the thought: | 
ſay chiefly ; for I would not be underſtood 
to deny that there is a language ſuitable to 
great thoughts, and that there ſhould be a 
certain dignity both in the words and the 
compoſition. But over-doing in ſuch caſes 
is very dangerous; and it is much better 
that the language ſhould be too little, than 
too much ornamented. 
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But what ſhews evidently that the mat- 


ter is principal in the ſublime character of 


ſtyle is this, that, if the matter be low 
and trivial, and, at the ſame time, the ſen- 
ments heroic with language ſuitable, then 
it becomes a ſpecies of writing altogether 
different, and indeed oppoſite, and which, 
accordingly, bears the name of mock-heroic, 
or burleſque. Of this kind we have an an- 
tient poem, by ſome given to Homer, bur, 
probably, the work of a ſophiſt of later 
times; I mean the battle of the frogs and 
mice, in which we have aſcribed to thoſe 
little contemptible animals the ſentiments 
and actions of the heroes of the Iliad and 
Odyſſey ; and the ridicule of the pompous 
language of tragedy, by making it too 
pompous, or what we call bombaſt, was 
frequent among the poets of the old come- 
dy at Athens, 


In modern times, there are many works 
of this kind, both in proſe and verſe ; but 
the beſt of them all, in my judgment, is 
the Dunciad of Mr, Pope, in which, to the 
ndicule of the mock-heroic, is joined the 
keeneſt ſatire, And though, I believe, moſt 
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ſcholars who underſtand the original are of 


opinion, that he has not tranſlated Homer 
well; yet every body, I imagine, will ad. 


mit that, in the Dunciad, he has parodied 


Virgil exceedingly well; but of this I have 
ſaid enough elſewhere “. 


Mr. Fielding, in his comic narrative 
poem, the hiſtory of Tom Jones, has mix- 
ed with his narrative a good deal of the 
mock-heroic; and, particularly, there is a 
deſcription of a ſquabble in a country.church- 
yard wholly in that ſtyle T. It is, in- 
deed, an excellent parody of Homer's 
battles, and is highly ridiculous ; but, in 
my opinion, it is not proper for ſuch a 
work: F:r/t, becauſe it is too great a change 
of ſtyle, greater than any work of a legi- 
timate kind, which I think Fielding's is, will 
admit, from the ſimple and familiar to the 
heroic or mock-heroic. It is no better than a 
patch; and, though it be a ſhining one, no 
regular work ought to have any at all. For 
Horace has very properly given it as a mark 
of a work irregular, and of ill texture, the 
having ſuch purple clouts, as he calls them; 


® P. 139. + Book iv. c. 8. 
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ate qui ſplendeat onus et alter | 
Aſſuiter pannus. 


As Por. 


3 becauſe it 8 he probabi- 
lity of the narrative, which ought to be care- 
fully ſtudied in all works, that, like Mr. 
Fielding's; are imitations of real life and 
manners, and which, accordingly, has been 
very much laboured by that author. It is 
for the probability of the narrative chiefly 
that I have ſo much commended Gulliver's 
Travels. Now, I appeal to every. reader, 
whether ſuch a deſcription in thoſe Fravels, 
as that of the battle in the church-yard, 
would not have intirely deſtroyed the cre- 
dibility of them, and prevented their im- 
poling upon any body, as it is ſaid they 
did at firſt. This, therefore, I cannot help 
thinking a blemiſh, in a work which has 
otherwiſe a great deal of merit, and which 
| ſhould have thought perfect of the kind, 
if it had not been for this, and another 
fault that J find to it, namely, the au- 
thor's appearing too much in it him- 


(elf, who had nothing to do in it at 
i 3 F 
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all *. By this the reader will underſtand that 
I mean his reflections, with which he begins 
his books, and ſametimes his chapters. 


And ſo much for the mock-heroic, or 
burleſque, which I call a fifth general cha« 
racter of ſtyle, 


Of kin to this, is that kind of ſtyle which 
we may call the ridiculous ; a ſtyle very 
much practiſed, but the nature of it not 
underſtood by every body. I uſe the ward 
in the claſſical meaning, to ſignify what- 


The fable of this piece is, I think, an extraordi- 
nary effort both of genius and art; for, though it be 
very complex, taking in as great a variety. of matter as, | 
believe, any heroic fable, it is. ſo ſimple as to be eaſily 
enough comprehended in one view. And it has this pe- 
culiar excellency, that every incident of the almoſt infi- 
nite variety which the author has contrived; to introduce 
into it, contributes, ſome way or other, to bring on the 
cataſtrophe, which is ſo artfully wrought up, and brought 
about by a change of fortune ſo ſudden and ſurpriſing, 
that it gives the reader all the pleaſure of a well written 
tragedyor comedy. And, therefore, as I hold the invention 
und compoſition of the fable to be the chief beauty of every 
poem, I muſt be of opinion, that Mr. Fielding was one of 
the greateſt poetical geniuſes of his age; nor do I think that 
his work has hitherto met v 2raiſe that it deſerves, 
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ever tends to excite laughter, whether per- 
fon or thing. In our ſenſe of the word, 
when applied to a perſon, it ſignifies one 
who is himſelf the object of laughter; 
whereas, iri the ſenſe the Romans uſed the 
word, it ſignified a perſon who excited 
laughter, without diſtinction, whether it 
was at his own expence, or at the expence 
of another, or without being at the Expence 
of any body, if he preſented to us images 
that were riſible. According to the Roman 
uſe, therefore, of the word; when applied 
to perſons, it was equivocal, ſignifying two 
charaQters of men very different, one whom 
we call ridiculous, and another that we 
would rather call a wit, or a merry face- 
tous fellow. And it had the ſame am- 
biguity when applied to the words or ſay- 
ings of men, as when applied to their per- 


* Tt was not, however, even in this ſenſe, a reſpec- 
table character among the Romans; nor did Cato mean 
to pay a compliment to Cicero when he ſaid, upon 
hearing his jocoſe pleading for Murzna, in which he 
tidiculed the ftoical philoſophy profeſſed by Cato,— 
* Quem ridiculum conſulem habemus!* And a profeſſed 
Jeſter was a very contemptible character, both among 
the Romans and Greeks, He was called Scurra by the 
former, and YIAwWToT040:y Or Buuohex:cs by the latter . 
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ſons; for it denoted either what we would WW the 
call a witty or pleaſant ſaying, that is, 2 this 
ſaying that excites laughter not at itſelf, but MW wh 
at ſomething elſe , or what we call a ridi- W wh 
culous ſaying, that is, a ſaying which makes an) 
us laugh at itſelf, and, by conſequence, at the It i 
perſon who uſes it. It is in the firſt of theſe but 
lenſes that I apply the word to ſtyle; mean- W 
ing a ſtyle that makes us laugh, not at itſelf, I pre 
but preſents. to us other images of laugh- N W 
ter. It is in this ſenſe that Cicero uſes the an 


word, in his books de Oratore, where he = 
lays down rules for the ridiculous, which ch 
he makes to be a conſiderable talent of an far 


orator T. And it is in this ſenſe that Ho- 
race uſes the word, when he ſays, 


—— Ridiculum acri 


; ta! 
Fortius ac melius magnas plerumque ſecat res. 


= ALT 
Having thus ſettled the meaning of the 
word, the queſtion is next concerning 


* Tn this ſenſe it is uſed by Cicero, when ſpeaking of an 
orator: He commends him for ſaying many things —* Non 
£ ſolum acure, ſed ridicule et facetè;' Lib. i. de Orat. c. 57+ 


And, in the ſame ſenſe, Julius Ceſar, relating a bon mot b 
of one of his ſoldiers, ſays, Non irridicule dixit;" de 
Bell. Gall. Lib. i. c. 42. al 


+ De Orat. Lib. ü. c. 58. 


. 
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the thing itſelf; What is it that excites 
this extraordinary commotion in us, by 
which not only the countenance, but the 
whole body is altered; and, if it goes to 
any exceſs, may be ſaid to be convullſed ? 
t is evidently not a mere bodily affection, 
but proceeds originally from the mind, 
What affection then, or paſſion of the mind, 
produces it? Is it joy? It is ſo in children, 
who laugh merely becauſe they are pleaſed; 
and it may be ſo likewiſe in men, whoſe 
underſtandings differ little from thoſe of 
children: But it is not ſo in men of ſenſe ; 
far leſs is it grief, anger, indignation, or 
any ſuch like paſſion. Or what quality is 
it in the object, perſon, or thing, which 
excites it? It is not goodneſs, moſt cer- 
tainly, fitneſs, or aptitude, for any purpoſe; 
neither is it malice, evil, or miſchievouſ- 
nels; nor is it beauty, for that excites 
love and admiration, not laughter. But 
what ſhall we ſay of the contrary of beau- 
ty—deformity? Is it not the object of ridi- 
cule? And, I believe, upon inquiry, it will 
be found, that every thing ridiculous, I 
mean, what is the object of laughter and 
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deriſion, is, in ſome way or other, de 
formed *. 


So far, therefore, we are advanced in 
this inquiry, as to have found out that the 
object of laughter is deformity : But the 


queſtion ſtill remains, What is deformity? | 


It is the oppoſite of beauty, as we haye 
juſt now ſaid. But what is beauty? will a 
man aſk, who has à philoſophical turn, and 
wants to be at the bottom of this queſtion, 
This is a matter of no ſmall inquiry, and 
goes deep into philoſophy and the nature 
of things; but it will be ſufficient, for our 
preſent purpoſe, to ſay, that beauty conſiſts 
of a whole, and correſponding parts, in 
which there is nothing defective, nothing 
ſuperfluous or redundant, nothing that is 
unſuitable or foreign to the deſign of the 
whole. Beauty, therefore, neceſſarily im- 
plies ſome deſign, plan, or ſyſtem ; and 
where that is miſſed of, or where we find 
any thing incongruous, diſſonant, or incom- 


* This is the account that Cicero gives of the ridi- 
eulous: © Locus autem, et regio quaſi ridiculi, turpitadine 


* et deformitate quadam continetur ;? Lib. ii. de Orat, 
C. 58. 


Erb 
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patible with that deſign, then have we the 
idea of deformity. 


But if this be the object of ridicule, then 
is not only folly, but vice, ridiculous; for 
nothing is more diſcordant or incompatible 
with the ſyſtem of a rational and ſocial na- 
ture, and with the ſyſtem of nature in ge- 
neral. But vice is the object of hatred and 
werſion; and, if it be accompanied with 
abilities and power, or fear and terror, not 
of ridicule, what ſhall we ſay then? Muſt 
we retract what we have laid down, that 
deformity is the ſubje& of laughter? No; 
that will not be neceſſary; but we muſt 
add to the definition, and ſay that it is he 
deformed without hurt or miſchief*. 80 
that whatever quality is hurtful or miſ- 


® Ariſt. Ars Poet. v yinuer iovw dpagripe T1 xa aw 


X's arwdvrory x4 Þ pdagrix o 1 cap. 5 

And Cicero, in the paſſage above quoted, after having 
faid that deformity is the ſubject of ridicule, adds, © Nec 
* inſignis improbitas, et ſcelere juncta, nec rurſus miſe 
na inſignis, agitata ridetur, Facinoroſos enim majore 
* quadam vi, quam ridiculi, vulnerari volunt; miſeros il - 
* Judi nolunt, niſi ſi ſe forte jaQtant.* And, a little after, 
he ſays, © Quamobrem materies omnis ridiculorum eſt in 
' iſtis vitiis, quæ ſung in vita hominum, neque carorum, 
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chievous, either to the perſon who poſſeſſes 
it, or to any other, or to both, as is' often 


the caſe, is not ridiculous. 


But the queſtion is not yet anſwered, 
From what affection or diſpoſition of the 
mind this aQion of the muſcles of the face 
and agitation of the body proceeds? It is 
not from joy, grief, or any other of the 
paſſions above-mentioned; it is evident 
likewiſe, that we are not indifferent with 
reſpect to the perſon or thing at which we 
laugh. It remains, therefore, that it can 
only proceed from contempt ; and, accord- 
ingly, we never laugh at what we value 
or efteem, in ſo far, at leaſt, as we value 
and eſteem it. For it may happen that a 
perſon who, upon the whole, is valuable 
and eſtimable, has ſomething in him that 
is ridiculous. i 

But there is one thing farther that is ſtill 
to be acccunted for concerning the ridicu- 


* neque calamitoſorum, neque eorum qui ob facinus ad 
* ſupplicium rapiendi videntur; eaque, bellè agitata, ri- 
dentur;' Lib. ii. de Orat. c. 59. 


I. 
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ous, and that is, how it comes to give us 
pleaſure ; for that it does give pleaſure, and 
rery high pleaſure too, to certain characters 
of men, is a fact that cannot be diſputed. 
And I fay this pleaſure proceeds from our 
opinion that we are free from the blemiſh 
or deformity which we laugh at in others, 
and therefore are ſo far ſuperior to them. 
And hence it 1s, that vain and conceited men 
are moſt diſpoſed to laugh at the vanities 
and follies of others ; whereas men of ſenſe 
and modeſty are the leaſt diſpoſed to do ſo“. 


* Ariſtotle, in the 11th chapter of the 1 book of his 
Rhetoric, gives no other reaſon why the ridiculous is plea- 
ſant, except that it raiſes laughter, and is a kind of play or 
diverion—3 aus; J. K £751 1 Wld 10 nd: ww xa a 
W571 * 6 Ng Toy nden, voy d xas Ta 7. Nοẽν nora 
WH Kath arlewrs; K Noyes x te. But the queſtion 
returns, Why is laughing pleaſant, and why does this 
kind of play and diverſion pleaſe ſome perſons much 
more than any other? For that all diverſion is naturally 
pleaſant, being an eaſe or remiſſion of the mind from la- 
bour and ſerious thought, cannot be denied. But why 
ſhould the view of deformity be ſo peculiarly pleaſant, 
as to excite in us a kind of convulſion of the body? I 
can aſſign no other reaſon but the one I have mentioned, 
viz. the compariſon we ſecretly make between the de- 
formed object and ourſelves, 
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If the curious reader further inquire, how 
it comes that this pleaſure, which the ridi- 
eulous gives us, is expreſſed by laughing}? 
the anſwer is, that every emotion or paſſion 
of the mind is denoted by ſome ſymptom or 
afſection of the body, which by nature is 
made to accompany the emotion or paſſion 
of the mind, and which, therefore, may be 
called the language of nature, long prior to 
any language of human inſtitution. Why 
fuch an action of the muſcles of the 
face, or the correſponding agitation of the 
body, ſhould be an indication of the ſenſe 
of the ridiculous, 1s, I believe, as difficult to 
explain, as why bluſhing ſhould be a ſign 
of ſhame, palenefs or redneſs of the face, of 
fear or anger. All I know of the matter 
is, that, in ſome brutes, particularly in ſome 
dogs, a ſmmtlar action of their's is a ſign of 
pleaſure or joy. And, as the infants of our 
ſpecies in many things reſemble the brutes, 
ſo, as. J have already obſerved, they expreſs 
their joy in that way; even men, when 
they are pleaſed, ſiniie, which no doubt has 
ſome afhnity ta laughing; and, according- 
ly, it is expreſſed in Latin by a word which 
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denotes laughter in a {mall degree, /ubri+ 
deg *. 


From this account of the ridiculous, ſeve- 
tal obſervations will ariſe that are worth at- 
tending to: The firſt I ſhall mention is 
connected with what I have juſt now ſaid; 
and it is thig—that men of great under- 
ſtanding, and ſublime genius, though they 
perceive the ridicule of things, will not de- 
light in it, nor dwell upon it, but will rather 
turn their attention from it, becauſe truth and 


* Homer, who, to uſe an expreſſion of Shakeſpear's, 
inew all qualities of human dealings with a learned\ſpirit, has 
well diſtinguiſhed betwixt a /augh and a /nile, for which 
laſt the Greeks have, I think, very properly, a diſtin& 
word, as we have in Engliſh, not as in the Latin and 
French, a word compounded with that which denotes 
laughter and the prepoſition, It is in that moſt, beauti- 
ful paſſage, the ſweeteſt by far and moſt tender in the 
whole Hiad, where he contrives to make Hector meet 
Andromache and his child in the ſtreets of Troy, When 
he firſt met them, he ſtood and ſmiled, looking upon hi, 
child with ſilent joy. Hr7% op pr dne, dur 6; wake own 
Here if Hector had laughed, it. would have. been fooliſh 
and childiſh ; but, when going to embrace his ſon, he 
ſhrunk from him into the. boſom of his nurſe, frightened 
with the nodding of the plumage of his helmet, both he 


and the mother very properly laughed. 
Ex d sy1Me006 πν,uzg T6 S, x MOTNNG he- 
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beauty are their purſuit, not deformity. And 
accordingly we find, that none of the great 
writers of antiquity, ſuch as Homer and 
Virgil, Plato, Ariſtotle, or even Demoſthe. 
nes, to whom, as an orator, it might have 
been uſeful, practiſed it. With reſpect to 
the laſt mentioned, we are expreſsly told, 
by the Halicarnaſſian, that he had no ta- 
lent for it; and 1 believe that to have been 
the caſe of the other great authors above 
mentioned: For, if we have no delight in 
the thing, and do not pradiiſe it, we cannot 
excell in it. But the Halicarnaſſian does 
not tell us the reaſon why Demoſthenes 
had not this talent, which I take to be this, 
that he poſſeſſed much greater, and was a 
man of an exalted genius. The only ex- 
ception almoſt I know to this rule is Cice- 
ro; but, though he was a great writer, he 
was far from being a great man; he had 
many weakneſſes and littleneſſes; and, 
among others, a great deal of vanity ; and 
the neceſſary conſequence of this was, his 
delighting much in the ridiculous, in which 
he no doubt excelled Demoſthenes, as much 
as he fell ſhort of him in all the great 
talents of an orator, 1 
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Another obſervation is, that, though 
weakneſs and folly, not vice, be the ſubje& 
of ridicule, yet it is not every weakneſs or 
folly that is properly ridiculed. For natu- 
ra) infirmities and defects, whether of body 
or mind, ought not to be laughed at; becauſe, 
though they be imperfections, and therefore 
may be accounted deformities, yet, as the 
perſon is not to blame for them, they are 
not the ſubject of ridicule. But folly, and 
even miſery, i /e jactat, as Cicero has ob- 
ſerved , are proper enough ſubjects of con- 
tempt and ridicule. «Nothing, therefore, in 
the characters of men, is truly ridiculous, 
except that ſpecies of folly we call vanity, 
by which a man either pretends to valuable 
accompliſhments which he has not, or values 
himſelf upon mean and trivial qualities de- 
ſerving no praiſe. Such folly will make even 
natural inſirmities and diſeaſes ridiculous 
as when a weak man, whether by nature or 
by diſeaſe, pretends to be ſtrong as a Hercules, 
or an ugly man gives himſelf the airs of an 
Adonis, or a man naturally dull would im- 
pole himſelf upon us for a great wit and ge- 


* De Orat. ubi ſupra. 
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nius. But, without vanity or affectation, no H. 
kind of defect or imperfection either of body 
or mind can make the perſon ridiculous, cho 
they may be ridiculous in themſelves. | For, 
whatever is unfit to ſerve the purpoſe for 
which it is intended, or conſiſts of diſcordant 
and incongruous parts, is by nature ridieu- 
lous, though the perſon to whom it belongs 
may not be ſo. Thus, for example, if I be 
drefſed in the moſt fantaſtical manner that 
it 18 poſlible to imagine, 


Si curtatus inzquali tonfore eapillos 

Occurro, — —— 

— ſ forte ſubucula pexæ 

Trita ſubeſt tunicæ, vel ſi toga diſſidet impar. 
Hon. Er Is r. II. in fine. ¶ ind 


and if I at the ſame time think myſelf well N disc 
dreſſed, I am a coxcomb and ridiculous. 

But, if it be only the effect of negligence, or . 
if for any particular purpoſe I ſhall think 
proper to put on a fool's coat, I am not ridi- 
culous, though ſuch diſcordancies and incon- 
gruities in dreſs, or in any thing elſe, be no 
doubt in themſelves ridiculous, becauſe they 
are deformities. 


> < 
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Horace adds, 


— — Quid, mea cum pugnat ſententia ſecum; 
Quod petiit, ſpernit ; repetit quod nuper omiſit ; 
Aſtuat, et vitz diſconvenit ordine toto; 

Diruit, ædificat, mutat quadrata rotundis ? 
Inſanire putas ſolennia me, neque rides. 


And his friend was in the right for not 
laughing, at leaſt not laughing at Ho- 
race, unleſs he was at the ſame time vain 
of what he ought to have been aſhamed 
of, For, tho” ſuch inconſtancy and whimſi- 
alneſs be in themſelves ridiculous, they do 
not make the perſon ſo without vanity or af- 
tation. Andthereisareaſon for not laugh- 
ng even at the things themſelves, namely, 
that they often ruin the perſon's fortune, 
ind make him lead an unquiet and miſerable 
ife—ſo that they are not without hurt or 
miſchief. 


In this matter, thereſore, of the ridiculous, 
ve muſt diſtingmſh between things and 
perſons. A thing is ridiculous, that is, de- 


formed, if it be not at the fame time miſchie- 


tous. But a perſon is not ridiculous, though 
he may have ſuch deformity, if it be not ac- 
eompanied with vanity and affectation. 
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A third obſervation is, that though vice 
be not of itſelf a ſubject of ridicule, nor a 
vitious perſon ridiculous, yet if to vice be 
joined vanity and affectation, then isſuch x 
character, of all others, the moſt proper ob- 
ject of ridicule. If a man have other qua- 
lities that are good if he be generous and 
humane, and do a great many good actions 
though he may have vanities and follies that 
are very ridiculous; yet a man of ſenſe and 
good nature will not be diſpoſed to laugh 
at him, nor delight to ſee him expoſed: 
But if to vanity and folly is joined vice, and 
an ill diſpoſition of mind, then he wil 
laugh moſt freely, and think the expoſing 
ſuch a perſon is a piece of juſtice done to 
the public. For this reaſon I think the cha- 
raCter of the Nabob, in one of Mr. Foote's 
pieces, is one of the moſt proper ſubjects of 
ridicule that ever was exhibited on any ſtage, 
becauſe in that character we have joined to 
the affeQation of being a ſine ſpeaker and 
a man of taſte, the pride of wealth, the in- 
ſolence of power, and great cruelty and 
hard-heartedneſs; and, if the poet had 
brought him, in the concluſion of the piece, 
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to miſery and diſgrace, which certainly poe- 
tical juſtice required, I ſhould have thought 
the piece very compleat. -On the other hand, 
1s he has made his Bankrupt an honeſt man, 
ſo that he rejects with indigriation all the 
fraudulent ſchemes of bankruptcy propoſed 
to him, he ſhould not have made him ridi- 
culous in the end of the piece, by aſſenting 
to the opinion of every body with whom he 
converſes, and being always of the mind of 
him whom he laſt hears, 


The two great writers in antient times of 
the ridiculous kind were Ariſtophanes and 
Lucian, both of them excellent in their dif- 
ferent ways; but they were neither of them, 
in my judgment, ſublime geniuſes, nor did 
they attempt any thing of the high kind. For 
t appears to have been a maxim among the 
antients, that no man was formed by nature 
to excel in ways ſo different. And accord» 
ingly, we do not find in all antiquity any 
one poet, both of tragedy or epic, and of co- 
medy, or ſo much as a player that acted both 
tragedy and comedy, The greateſt writer 
of this kind among us, greater I think than 
even his maſter the author of Hudibras, and 
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the greateſt of the kind perhaps that ever 
wrote; is Dean Swift. But, neither do ! 
think that he was a ſublime genius. And 
he very wiſely, in my opinion, forbore to at- 
tempt either tragedy or heroic. And I ſhould 
have thought even his ridicule better, if it ji 


had been more cleanly, and if he had attend MW * 
ed to what Cicero has ſaid of the ridiculous: MW 
—Hzec ridentur vel ſola, vel maxime, quæ t 
notant et deſignant turpitudinem aliquam MW # 
non turpiter ; Lib. 2. de Orat. c. 58. Ct 


have only further to obſerve on this ſub- 
ject, that, as the ridiculous expoſes incon- 
gruity, abſurdity, and deformity, of every 
kind, it is of neceſſity ſatirical, and, there- 
fore, we very properly join together ſatire I dn 
and ridicule. There may, however, be ſatire I Ene 
that is not ridiculous, Such is the ſatire which diff 
has for its object crimes or enormous vices, Nin 
which ought not to be laughed at. This ule 
ſatire we commonly diſtinguiſh from the {cer 
other by the name of verve. and 
| the 

And ſo much for the ridiculous, which Ii ces 
may be called a ſixth general character of H 2d 
ſtyle. pro 
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CHAP, XVII. 

F another general character of flyle, viz. 
the witty.—Nature of wit, and the three 
things which it | requires. Examples of 
this from the lacomc apophthegms—from 
the ſayings of philoſophers, and from Ci- 
cero.—Wit ariſes from the ambiguity of 
words, either ſingle or in compoſition— 
from metaphor —ſimile— antitheſis. 


| (has next character of ſtyle I ſhall 
mention is the 205 . Mit and 200 
am were formerly ſynonymous terms in 
Engliſh; but they now ſignify things very 
lifferent z nor indeed is it eaſy to ſay what 
z meant by wzt, according to the preſent 
uſe of the word. As it is uſed by ſome, it 
ſeems to be the ſame with the ridiculous ; 
and certainly there is a great affinity betwixt 
the two. Accordingly, many of the inſtan- 
ces of the ridiculous given by Cicero in his 
zd book de Oratore, may be alſo ſaid 
properly to be wittv. There is no doubt, 
XY 
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therefore, but that the ſame ſaying may be 
both witty and ridiculous; on the other 
hand, there 1s as little doubt that a thing aid 
may be witty, and not in the leaſt ridicu- 
lous ; or, vice verſa, it may be ridiculous 
and not witty ; ſo that there muſt be a dif- 
ference betwixt the two. Some likewiſe 
confound wrt and humonr; but the diftifics 
tion there is more evident. For they are ſo 
unlike one another, that if we attempt to 
join the two together, the humour is com- 
monly loft, as I ſhall ſhew when I come to 
define what humour is. Others again uſe 
the word in ſo vague a ſenſe, applying it to 
every thing they think pretty or genteel in 
writing or diſcourſe, that it is hardly poſſible 
to ſay what they mean by it. It is there- 
fore neceſfary, if we have a mind to ſpeak 
intelligibly, to try whether we cannot de- 
fine this quality of ſtyle better, I think 
than it has hitherto been defined, at leaſt in 
any thing that I have feen written upon the 
ſubject: But it is to be remembered, that I 
do not pretend to comprehend in my defi- 
nition every meaning that thoſe who ule 
this word may give to it, But what I pro- 
poſe is to diſtinguiſh it from the other ge- 
- i 
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neral characters of ſtyle that I have men- 
tioned, and from the next and laſt that I ſhall 
mention. 


Of the ſublime I have ſaid, that what is 
principal in it is the ſenſe or matter, and 
that the expreſſion» is but ſecondary ; but of 
this character of ſtyle, I ſay that it conſiſts 
equally of both; for, in the firſt place, ſenſe, 
and a ſenſe not very obvious, or near the 
ſurface, is abſolutely required, otherwiſe it 
will not be true wit, nor indeed wit at all ; 
and the deeper the ſenſe 1s, and the farther 
removed from common apprehenſion, pro- 
vided it be not an abſolute riddle, the better 
the wit. But, ſecondly, it is as neceſſary 
that the expreſſion ſhould be uncommon, 
and even ſurpriſing, otherwiſe it will not, 
in my apprehenſion, be wit, however great 
the ſenſe contained in the words may be. 
And, laſtly, the expreſhon muſt be ſhort; 
for wit will not bear to be diffuſed through 
many words, but muſt be pointed, and, as 
it were, darted upon us, ſo as to ſtrike us at 
once; and hence it is commonly {aid of wit, 
that it is piercing. 
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Theſe, I think, are the outlines of this 
various and multiform thing we call «it, 
ſuch as, I think, will comprehend every ſpe- 
cies of it. But it will be neceſſary to ex- 
plain it more particularly, and to illuſtrate 
what I have ſaid by examples, 


To be convinced that the beſt ſenſe, with- 
out an uncommon turn of the expreſſion, 
will not make wit, we need only go through 
the laconic apophthegms collected by Plu- 
tarch, or the ſayings of the Greek philoſo- 
phers collected by Diogenes Laertius. In 
theſe there 1s, no doubt, a great deal of ſenſe; 
but it is in ſome of them only that there i 
wit, and theſe are ſuch of them as contain 
the ſenſe in few words, and with a turn 
of expreſſion that is uncommon and ſur- 
priſing. I will give a few examples, which 
will explain what I mean better than any 
words I can uſe, beginning with the laconic 
apophthegms. 


Ageſilaus the Spartan king, was not only 
a great king and commander, but what the 
French call an homme d bon mot; and there 
are more good ſayings reported of him than 
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his of any other Spartan. Among others, be- 
or hg aſked why the city of Sparta was not 
walled ? * Theſe,” ſaid he, (ſhewing a body 
x. I of Spartans armed,) are the walls of Spar- 
at: MW © ta *. Expreſſed in this way, it was both 
ſenſe and wit; for it was an uncommon 
expreſſion to call men the walls of a city. 
At the ſame time, it has that brevity and 
pungency that wit requires: But, if he had 
ſaid ſimply and plainly, that a city was bet- 
ter defended by the valour of its citizens 
than by walls, it would have been ſenſe and 
truth, but not wit; and this I think is the 
caſe of another anſwer which he made to 
the ſame queſtion, and which is likewiſe re- 
*corded by Plutarch in the ſame place. © A 
town,” ſays he, ought not to be fortified by 
ſtone and timber, but by the virtues of its 
inhabitants.“ This, we may obſerve, has a 
rhetorical turn, and many ſuch things are 
to be found in the Greek orators ; but 1 
would not call it wit. Again, the ſame 
Ageſilaus, when he was recalled out of Aſia, 
a conſiderable part of which he had con- 
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quered, to defend his own country that was 
attacked by the Athenians and Thebang, 
who had been bribed by the Perſian money, 
which had upon it the ſtamp of an archer, 
ſaid, when he left the country, that he was 
driven out of Aſia by thirty thouſand 
archers, ſo many pieces of that coin having 
been ſent to Athens and Thebes *. Now, 
if he had ſaid plainly, that he was driven 
out of Aſia by the money of the Perſian 
king, not by his arms, it would not have of 
been wit, but only plain truth. And what IW « þ; 
makes the ſaying more ſurpriſing at firſt 


wit 
ſight, and conſequently gives it the greater por 
poignancy, is, that an army, ſuch as his, of I mp 
heavy armed men, ſhould be avercome by do 
an army of archers, | the 


Agis, another king of Sparta, being aſk- 
ed ſeveral times by a worthleſs and imper- 
tinent fellow, who was the beſt man in 
Sparta? anſwered at laſt, * He that is leaſt 
© like to you f.“ This is wit as well as ſatire; 
for it was an anſwer which the man who 
aſked the queſtion certainly did not expect, 


* Plutarch, p. 155, + Ibid. p. 160. 
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nud ſurpriſes the reader very near as much 
bs it did him. And, ſince he was urged to 
; W anfwer fo impertinent a queſtion, it could 
not be ſaid to be ill-bred. 


Antalcidas the Spartan, the ſame, as I ſup- 
poſe, that concluded the peace with the Per- 
fan king which bore his name, anſwered to 
an Athenian that called the Spartans un- 
learned, It is true indeed, ſaid he, we alone 
' of all the Greeks have learned nothing 
bad from you *.” This was likewiſe both 
wit and fatire, and alſo a great truth; 
for the Athenians, when they became cor- 
rupted themſelyes, did, by their wit and 


) Wl «oquence, contribute very much to corrupt 
the reſt of Greece, 


K As to the ſayings of the Greek philoſo- 
phers, collected by Diogenes Laertius, there 
is more ſenſe in them than is any where to 
be found in ſo few words; but there is wit 
in very few of them, kecauſe they want that 
uncommon turn of expreſſion, which, as 
has been ſhown, is eſſential to wit. Nor 
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Plutarch, p. 160. 
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was it to be expected that men, who were 
intent upon diſcovering the nature and truth 
of things, ſhould ſtudy figures and forms of 
expreſſion for the purpoſe only of catching 
the applauſe of the vulgar. The wittieſt of 
all the philoſophers was Ariſtippus the ſcho- 
lar of Socrates. At the ſame time, he was 
the moſt worthleſs, and, for that very rea- 
ſon, the wittieſt; becauſe the uſe he made of 
his philoſophy was to flatter and make his 
court to the great and rich, in order to Par- 
take of their good things, in the enjoyment 
of which he made the happineſs of life to 
conſiſt, Now it is well known how much 
wit, if diſcreetly uſed, will make you a fa- 
vourite of ſuch men. And indeed flattery, 
without that ſeaſoning, muſt ſoon become 
nauſeous to a man of the leaſt delicacy of 
taſte, 


This being the character of Ariſtip- 
pus, we are not to wonder, that, of all 
the philoſophers and men of letters who 
frequented the court of Dionyſius, he was 
the man who pleaſed the tyrant the moſt *, 


* Diogenes Laert, in vit. Arillippi, igitio. 


all 
ho 


Was 
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though it appears that, in ſome of his witty 
ſayings, he uſed a good deal of freedom with 
the tyrant himſelf: As when Dionyſius aſked 
him, why philoſophers came ſo much to the 
gates of the rich, but the rich not to their 
gates? becaule, ſays he, philoſophers know 
what they want, whereas the rich do not *, 
But thoſe, who, like Ariſtippus, make their 
court to the great, know very well that flat- 
tery, in order to make it palatable, requires 
a little zeſt of that kind. 


Of kin to this ſaying was another in an- 
ſwer to one, who aſked him the ſame queſ- 
tion, why the philoſophers were always to 
be ſeen at the gates of the rich? Phyſicians, 
ſays he, in like manner, are to be ſeen at 
the gates of the ſick; but it is not, for that 
reaſon, better to be the ſick man than the 
phyſician g. 


Having employed an orator to plead a 
cauſe for him, and having gained it, the 
orator, meaning to inſult philolophy and So- 
crates, aſked him, with an air of triumph, 


* Diogenes Laert. in vit. Ariſtippi, c. 69. 
+ Ibid, c. 70, 
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of what uſe now was Socrates to you? Of 
this, anſwered Ariſtippus, that what you 
ſaid of me was true 


A man wanted that Ariſtippus ſhould take 
his ſon and inſtruc, him, for which Ari- 
ftippus demanded a price that the other 
thought extravagant; for, fays he, I conld 
buy a flave for that price. Do, ſays Ari- 
ſtippus, and then you will have two T. Here, 
I think, is true wit; for there is great ſenſe 
in the ſaying, though not obvious to one 
who does not know that it is only philoſo- 
phy which makes a man truly free. And, 
at the ſame time, the expreſſion is as ſhort 
and ſurpriſing as can well be. 


It may be reckoned wit when an argu- 
ment is cleverly turned againſt a man. Of 
this kind was what Ariſtippus anſwered to 
Diogenes, whom he found waſhing ſome 
herbs that he was preparing for his dinner. 
If, ſays the Cynic, you could dine upon 
herbs, you would not make court to tyrants. 
If you could live and converſe with men, 


® Diogenes Laert. in vit. Arillippi, c. 71, 
+ Ibid. 72. 


re] 
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replies Ariſtippus, you would not dine upon 
herbs . 


It is, I think, for the credit of the other 
Greek philoſophers, that there are but few 


* Diogenes Laert. in vit. Ariſtippi, c. 68. Horace, in 
his epiſtle to Scæva, Lib. i. Epiſt. 17. mentions this ſay- 
ing of Ariſtippas ; 


Si pranderet olus patienter, regibus uti 
Nollet Ariſtippus. Si ſciret regibus uti, 
Faſtidiret olus, qui me notat. v. 14. 


Horace, it may be obſerved, was a little deſultory in 
his philoſophy, as he tells us himſelf; for ſometimes 
he was a rigid Stoic : 


Virtutis veræ cuſtos rigiduſque ſatelles ; 
But he adds, 


Nunc in Ariſtippi furtim præcepta relabor, 
Et mihi res, non me rebus, ſubmittere conor. | 
Lib. i. Ep. 1. 


The meaning of which laſt line is, that, whereas the 
Stoics ſubmitted with reſignation to the lot which Pro- 
vidence hed aſſigned them, and only endeavoured to 
act well the part which was allotted to them in the 
drama of human life, Ariſtippus, not contented with 
that lot, endeavoured to make a fortune for himſelf. 
And hence it is that Horace, in the ſame epiſtle to 
Scæva, deſcribes him, Tentantem majora;* but he 
adds, * Fere præſentibus æquum.“ And it was no 
doubt his character, as Laertius informs us, in the be- 


ginning of his life, that, though he aimed at the 
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ſayings recorded of them which can be call- 
ed witty; and I ſhall only mention one of 
Arceſilaus, the founder of the Middle Aca- 


demy, who, being aſked, why ſo many of 


higheſt fortune, he could ſuit himſelf to the loweſt, 
Although Horace, in this paſſage, ſays, that he only 
ſlipt into the precepts of Ariltippus, as it were, by 
ſtealth, and imperceptibly even to himſelf; yet it ap- 
pears to me, that, in the practice of life, he followed 
much more the philoſophy of Ariſtippus than that of 
Epicurus, which he profeſſed. For Epicurus, though, 
like Ariſtippus, he made happineſs conſiſt in bodily plea- 
ſure, yet he held that the greateſt pleaſure of that 
kind was to be found in temperance and ſober living; 
therefore he lived moſt frugally and penuriouſly in his 

garden, without going near the great and rich; and he 
boaſted, that he could live upon à penny a-day; where- 
as his friend Metrodorus required two-pence. Ariftip- 
pus, on the other hand, made his happineſs conſiſt in 
coſtly and delicate living; and, in this reſpect, he 
preferred his life to that of the Cynic, who lived mi- 


ſerably, as he thought, upon the meaneſt and cheapeſt 
things: 


—— Rectius hoc, et 
Splendidius multo eſt, equus ut me portet, alat rex. 


Now eit is evident, not only from what Suetonius tells 
us in the life of Horace, but from the account which 
Horace gives of himſelf, that he did, in this reſpect, 
follow the precepts of Ariſtippus; for he lived very 
much with Mecænas, and was ſo often at his table, 
that Auguſtus, in a letter of his, which Suetonius bas 
preſerved to us, © In vita Horatii,* calls him the pa- 
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all other ſects went over to the Epicureans, 
but none ever came from them? anſwered, 
That men might be made eunuchs, but eu- 
auchs never could become men“. 


Cicero alſo has furniſhed us examples of 
witty ſayings, where the wit conſiſted as 
much in the turn of expreſſion as in the 
thought. There was one P. Cornelius, who 
was a great thief, but very brave, and a 
good general. He was choſen, conſul, for 


raſite of Mecænas. And, indeed, in this epiſtle to 
Sczva, he very plainly declares himſelf a follower of 
Ariſlippus, and adviſes Scæva to follow him likewiſe. 
When he came, however, to be in the decline of life, 
he began to be of another opinion; and I am per- 
ſuaded that, where he ſays, 


Dulcis inexpertis cultura potentis amici; 
Expertus metuit. 


ne made the application to himſelf. And, in an 
epitle to Mecænas, anſwering one from him, in which 
he required that Horace ſnould come to him at the time 
he had promiſed, he plainly tells him, that he could 
not now give him the atrendance that he had formerly 
given him; and that, rather than do it, he would 
reſign every thing he had got from him; Epiſt. vii. 
Lib. 1. 


* Laert. in vit. Arceſilai, c. 43. 
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carrying on a very dangerous war, by the 
Intereſt of C. Fabricius, his profeſſed enemy, 
to whom when he returned thanks for aQ- 
ing ſo diſintereſted a part, You owe me 
© no thanks, ſaid he, if I chgſe rather to be 
© robbed than ſold as a ſlave * This was 
wit, becauſe it was ſhort, pungent, and un- 
expected; and it is not only witty, but it 
has a good deal of the ridiculous in it, as it 
expoſed the knavery of the man, and there- 
fore it would naturally raiſe a laugh in thoſe 
that heard it. Of the ſame kind was what 
Fabius Maximus ſaid to one Livius Salina- 
tor, who had loſt the town of Tarentum, 
but was of great uſe in aſſiſting Maximus 
to retake it. Of this ſervice Salinator put- 
ting Maximus in mind, and telling him 
that it was by his means he had taken the 
town, * No doubt,” ſays he, *if you had not 
* loft it, I ſhould not have taken it . 


In all theſe, and ſuch like inſtances, it is 
the uncommon turn given to the thought 
that makes the wit of the ſaying, which 


Cicero de Orat. Lib. ii. c. 66. 
+ Idem, ibid. c. 67. 


* 
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otherwiſe would be nothing but plain ſenſe. 
In many other ways ſuch turns might be 
given to the thought and expreſſion; and, 
if thete be ſenſe at the ſame time, we will 
call it ſmart, clever, and witty. Of this 
kind there is a great deal in Mr. Fielding's 
work, which I have quoted more than once, 
the Hiſtory of Tom Jones, in. which there 
is no leſs wit than manners and characters. 
[ ſhall-not quote inſtances, becauſe they are 
to be found in every page of the work; but 
[ will give one inſtance more of this kind 
of wit from a famous ſaying- of Lewis 
XI. king of France, who had received an 
injury from ſome perſon before he was 
king, and while he was only Duke of Or- 
leans, and was adviſed to reſent it after he 
became king : No, ſays he, a king of 
France ought not to avenge the injuries of 
the Duke of Orleans.“ This was both ſen- 
lible and witty ; but, if he had only ſaid, 
that now, when he was king, he ought not 
to reſent the injuries that he had received 
when he was only Duke of Orleans, the 
wit of it would have been intirely loſt. 
Vol. III. 2 
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There is one way of giving an uncommon 
and ſurpriſing turn to the expreſſion, and ſo 
making wit, that is very well known. It is 
by ambiguity or double meaning, and this 
either of ſingle words, or of a compoſition 
of them; I mean a phraſe or ſentence. The 
firſt kind is well known by the name of a 
þun, and, when there is ſenſe in it, joined with 
ſatire or ridicule, it may be reckoned a ſpe- 
cies of wit. It was not unknown among 
the antieats, though, I believe, leſs practiſed 
among them than among us. Cicero gives 
an example of it that happened in a trial 
where a very little man was produced as a 
witneſs. As it cannot be rendered into 
Englith, I have given the Latin words 
below *. The other kind is where the am- 
biguity is not in a ſingle word, but in 
ſeveral, making a ſentence. It is di- 
ſtinguiſhed among us from the other by 
the name of a play upon words, This ſort 
of wit appears to have been more practiſed 
among the antients; and Cicero gives us 


* Puſillus teſtis proceſſit. Licet, inquit, regare, Phi- 
lippus? Tum quæſitor properans, ede breviter. Hie 
ille, uon accnſabis; perpuſillum rogabo, Cic. de Orat. lib. 
„ 60. © 
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ſeveral inſtances of it ®. Both the two ſurpriſe 
and pleaſe likewiſe, if there be ſenſe in them; 
but they are not at all fit for grave com- 
poſition, Nor does Cicero, though a great 
jcker, and very witty, more, I think, than 
became a man of conſular dignity, and the 
firſt fenator in Rome, uſe them in his ora« 
tions, or ii any of his philoſophical works. 


® One of them is an invitation, Which a joker of 
thoſe days gave to himſelf to ſup with one Sextius, 
who wanted an eye. Cœnabo, inquit, apud te huic 
© luſco familiari meob. Sextio, uni en:m locum effe wideo,? 
where the joke turned upon the laſt words, which might 
ſignify, that there was place either for dne gueſt more, 
or one eye, Another inſtance he gives is of a ſaying 
of one Nero upon a thieviſh ſlave: Ridiculum eſt illud 
© Neronianum vetus in furace ſervo. Solam e cui domi 
* nibil fit nec obfegnatum net occluſum; of which the joke 
was, as Cicero tells us, that the words applied equally to 
a good or bad ſlave; 7hid. c. 61. This is ſaid by Cicero 
to be ridiculons, and fo it is as well as the other, be- 
cauſe they allude the one to bodily deformity, and the 
other to knavery. But he gives an inſtance afterwards 
of a double meaning of this ſort, which is only witty, 
but not ridiculous. * Africano illi majori, coronam fibi 
in convivio ad caput accommodanti, cum ea ſzpius 
' rumperetur, P. Licinius Varus, Neli mirari, inquit, fi 
non convenit ; caput enim magnum eft.” He adds, Hoc 
* landabile et honeſtum ;” Ibid, That is, not ridiculous. ' 


| + There was a colle&ion of his jokes and ſmart ſay⸗ 
ings made in his own time; and Dr. Middleton, in his 
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The next kind of wit I ſhall mention is 
that which conſiſts in metaphor, a figure ſo 
much uſed in this kind of ſtyle, that it may 
be called the figure of wit; and, according 
to Ariſtotle, it conſtitutes chiefly what he 
called the T0 acre, anſwering to the Latin 
word wrbanum or urbanitas, a term which 
comes-nearer to the ſignification of our word 
wit, than any other that I know in Greek or 
Latin; but it comprehended, beſides et, 
genteel pleaſantry, and likewiſe politeneſs, 
as is evident from many paſſages of antient 
authors, and particularly one in Horace, 
where he mentions, as belonging to the 
character of Urbanus, the greateſt of all 
politeneſs, that of ſinking or lowering your- 
ſelf in company; in order that you may not 
offend the . vanity of Wals with wha you 
csnverſe. „ Now 


1 15 "A ey J 


ne of Cicero, vol, It. 8 vo. p. 294. * and 334. has given 
us ſeveral of them, They gave great oftence to many, 
and ſometimes, T: believe, did much miſchief; for it is 
wot vylikely that his pun, when ſpeaking of ORavius, 
he ſaid, that the young man was laudandus, ornandus et 
tellendus, ug on the word tollenqus, coſt him. his life, 
and the republic its liberty. And, it is certain, that 
while he, was in Pompey's camp, before the battle of 
Pharſalia, his jakes were ſo ſevere, and ſo unſeaſonable, 
that'Pompey wiſhed him upon the other fide; and then, 
ſays he, you will begin not to deſpiſe us, but to fear us. 


Bo 


8 
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Urbani parcentis viribus, atque | . 


Extenuantis n | 5 


It is not, however, every metaphor, as 
Ariſtotle has obſerved * that makes wit, 


* Ariſtotle has beſtowed no leſs than two chapters, 
viz, the 1oth and 11th of his 3d book of rhetoric, upon 
the ra rem, or the r EUDOKMUBITH » another word that he 
uſes, and which, I think, comes likewiſe very near our 
word wit, becauſe it ſignihes thoſe ſayings which pro- 
cure a man praiſe and applauſe. As he is an author 
who has defined more and better than any other, it 1s 
from him chiefly that I have taken the definition of wit, 
And, firſt, he has required that there ſhall be truth and 
ſenſe in the witticiſm, and ſuch as does not lie too near 
the ſurfaces ; di & au TeoTewa To AfYOparyor earls; X&%i (AY 
ET+T0A&i01y C. 13. And again, in c. 10. he ſays, Are Taz 
mona Twv n i, (i vag AZ 0,hev 
T& mars One, XA & d, YT dne ai), ur: 07% d 
EY 108jh4v% ic ri 4 dean 1 A n n YIWWTHG VYWETHS KH £b 
en Weortęo brne xu, - Ax de regig 1 n NMT There can 
not, I think, be a better definition than this of what may 
be called the matter of wit, that is, the thought, independ- 
ent of the expreſſion, For, ſays he, it muſt not be upon 
the ſurface (that is the meaning of the Greek word 
iziT2Az4r) fo as to be obvious to every body, nor mult it 
lie too deep, ſo as not to be underſtood, or, at leaſt, not 
eaſily underſtood ; for then it is a riddle; but it muſt be 
betwixt theſe two, ſo as to be apprehended by the mind, if 
not immediately, at leaſt upon a very ſhort reflection. 


23 
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er, as he calls it, the ro aoTrov; for there is no 
trope or figure of words more common, be- 
ing uſed, as we have ſeen, not only for or- 
nament, but for neceſſity. But it muſt be a 
metaphor not commonly uſed, or, at leaſt, 
not commonly applied to that ſubject ; and 
it muſt be ſtrong and lively, ſetting the 
thing as it were before our eyes, and at the 
ſame time conveying ſome important mean- 
ing; then it will have all the characters of 
wit above-mentioned, for it will convey 
ſenſe in the ſhorteſt way poſſible, that is, by 


a ſingle word, and at the ſame time in an 
uncommon way, and {ſuch as will both ſur- 


But, that the thought ſhould be ſuch, is not, ac- 
cording to Ariſtotle, ſufficient. There muſt alſo be a 
certain turn of expreflion, For, fays he, ayzyxn 9: xa 
ArZiv xa ivr wary TAWTE gi s gra, 07% DO Nu Ha- 
brory r Xι Ib. And he particularly mentions the me- 
taphor as one way of giving wit to the expreſſion. But, 
ſays he, the metaphor muſt not be far fetched, or a. 
Nrgia, as he calls it, for then it is difficult to be un- 
derſtood. Neither muſt it be too common or obvious; 
for then it will not ſtrike or ſurpriſe us. And, further, 
it ought to ſet the thing as it were cloſe before our 
EYCS, o Buppceruy eln, by which the expreſſion ac 
quires a kind of life, and what he calls 2, % . 
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priſe and pleaſe. Of ſuch metaphors uſed 
in his time, Ariſtotle gives ſome examples *, 


A ſimile may be called a metaphor ex- 
tended, as a metaphor is a ſimile contract- 
ed; it is therefore natural that there ſhould 
be wit likewiſe in a ſimile. But it is not 
every ſimile, any more than every meta- 
phor, that is witty; for it is required that 
it ſhould be ſhort, An Homeric fimile, 
therefore, with a long tail, as Mr. Perault 
expreſſes it, is not wit, but belongs to a 


* Of this kind is what one Leptines, whom he men- 
tions, ſaid concerning the deſtruction of Lacedzmon, 
that they ought not to ſuffer Greece to become one- 
ged or borgnt, as the French expreſs it in one word. 
2K ia INN Try EM iT:goPDanper 3 ; Ibid. C. 10. 
meaning, as I ſuppoſe, that Athens and Lacedzmon 
were the two eyes of Gretce. Another example of this 
is what Pericles ſaid of the iſland of Ægina, that it 
was Any T2 Teiparws 3 Ibid, which may be tranſlated 
an eye-ſore of the Athenian harbour of the Piræum; a 
metaphor which, it ſeems, was not ſo common in 
Greek as in Engliſh, otherwiſe it would not have been 
quoted by Ariſtotle as wit. Of this kind are two me- 
taphors uſed in Engliſh, by which we call o/d age the 
evening, and youth the morning of life. Theſe metaphors 
were alſo uſed in Greek, as appears from a paſſage in 


Longinus, 
2 4 
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ſtyle quite different. Secondly, it muſt not 
be common or obvious, otherwiſe it will 
not ſurpriſe, which all wit ought to do. 
And, thirdly, it muſt convey ſome impor— 
tant meaning; for, ſuppoling it to have the 
other two requilites, but to want this, it will 
be called not wit, but a quaint conceit *. 


It is the great uſe which wit makes of 
metaphor and ſimile, that has induced Mr. 
Locke to make it conſiſt altogether in the 
reſemblance of things; but, I think, it is 
evident, from the examples IJ have given, 
that there may be wit, and very true wit, 
without metaphor, ſimile, or any thing re- 


lating to likeneſs or reſemblance; ſo that I 


doubt Mr. Locke has proceeded upon too 
narrow views of the ſubject, when he made 
wit conſiſt in finding out the reſemblances 


* Neither did this kind of v wit by ſimiles eſcape Ari- 
ſtotle; for he tells us, that ſimiles are witty for the 
ſame reaſon that metaphors are; tc. Of xa d GRONCY 


deni, 1% Xa wv To; aw, diet buds N 2 ru 


þ#-T <Pogas 3 PIT ya BY duo  ASYGTAL WITH n aranoye 

prrsPogc; c. 11. And, in the preceding chapter, he 
3 an example of a ſimile of Pericles, in which he 
compares the deftroying the youth of a city to the taking 
the ſpring from the year, 
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of things, as well as when he made judg- 
ment confiſt in diſcovering their differences, 

There is alfo another figure belonging to 
wit, VIZ. antitheſis, which is a common fi- 
gure, as well as metaphor and ſimile; but 
a witty antitheſis muſt not be common, for 
it muſt ſet in oppoſition two things that are 
not commonly oppoſed ; and it muſt have 
this quality, belonging to all kinds of wit, 
of containing ſome truth not common or 
trivial *, | 

As wit neceſſarily requires that there 
ſhould be ſomething uncommon, both in 
the thought and expreſſion, Ariſtotle has 
well obſerved, that the wit is moſt pungent 
when the meaning comes out altoge- 


* It is in this gare belonging to the compoſition, 
and as oppoſed to trepes, that Ariſtotle makes the wit 
of en preſſion chiefly conſiſt: For, after having explain- 
ed the matter of wit in the paſſage above quoted, he 
adds, Kara dee Ty Ne To fall ON5{4%Th Ea GLVTIELphENWG 
My:7&13 Ib. c. 10. Then he proceeds to ſpeak of the 
wit that conſiſts in the trope of metaphor, Tus I tar 
ia tx" ptT&PL2%3y &C, 8 
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ther different from what was expected in 
the beginning; for then it becomes very 
ſtriking and ſurpriſing, and the mind ſays 
to itſelf, * This is the truth of the matter, 
but I was miſtaken “. 


Thus I have endeavoured to define this 
undefineable thing called wiz; and I have 
made it to be, © Senſe not common, ſhortly 
© conveyed in a way not common,” whe- 
ther by metaphor, fimile, antitheſis, words 
ambiguous, or in any other way not ordi- 
nary, and therefore ſurpriſing. By this de- 
finition it is ſufficiently diſtinguiſhed from 


® "Lori d xa Tu dere TaRAAGTE Ot rafrgnty £2 i 
TY Ter, tkamataw, (I. weoitanratar), wank yao Y. 
ö nde, Th tcl, wa g "T9 BavTiuwg Nu — a Rowes Nenn « 
4oyn dg anus, % d He; Ib. c. 11. And be gives 
an inſtance of a ſaying that was become proverbial, but 
was firſt uſed by Steſichorus the poet, who, ſpeaking of 
the calamity that was to befal a people, of having their 
country laid waſte by an enemy, ſaid, that their graſshop- 
pers would ſing upon the ground; meaning that all their 
trees would he cut down. For the Greek word rerri, or 
the Latin cicada, does not denote what we call gra{chopper, 
but what the French call ggaf, an inſect which fits upon 
trees during the ſummer months in the warm countries, 
and really ſings, or makes a muſical noiſe, which our 
graſshoppers do not, any more than they fit upon trees. 


Py V4 £O = 
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the ridiculous, though they be not incom- 
patible; and it often happens, in fact, as I 
have ſhewn, that they go together; and 
how it is to be diſtinguiſhed from humour, 
will appear in the next chapter, 


As to the pleaſure which 0: affords us, 
Ariſtotle, I think, has well acgounted for it. 
He ſays, that, if to learn be pleaſant, as it 
certainly is to the rational mind, to learn 
eaſily and quickly muſt certainly be very 
pleaſant z and this is the caſe when we learn 
by one, or a very few words. Now, un- 
common metaphor, ſhort ſimiles, by which 
we are led to find reſemblances in things 
that we knew nothing of before, teach us in 
this way, eſpecially if there be, at the ſame 
time, antitheſis, becauſe every thing is beſt 
Illuſtrated by its contrary. And if. we at 
firſt miſapprehend it, and then are ſet right, 
it is thereby made evident to us, that we 
learn what we did not know before “. 


* Ariſtotle begins his chapter (Rh. 1, 3. c. 10.) upon 
the are, by laying down the foundatian that there is 
for the pleaſure of it in nature, agx" ir nu aura To 
7% Aae adhoc, ndu wars O iorT'y Tw O onoppaTe 
era Ti. der: Gagan TW Wpazruy e N ppallniry 461079; 
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I have been the fuller upon the ſubject of 
wit, that it is a colour of ſtyle which is 
predominant, more than any other, in the 
writings of the preſent age, as well as in 
our converſation ; the reaſon of which is, 
that our taſte of ſtyle is commonly formed 


di lien BY 'YAWTTN G, Mee, Tr N xupice Lopey, 1 0 fur r 
2944 Tr (a)aTa. Then he proceeds to tell us that the 
ſimiles of the poets have the ſame effect; for a ſimile 
is a metaphor, only lengthened out, but for that rea- 
fon it pleaſes leſs; ir 1 £4XW) PPLETT7 t enra. Werten, 
Hera, apt. :80% weoobious 9% nere nous Gr Haxęort - 
£45, xa. 4 N we xuro BX£100. 'The meaning of which 
Jaſt words, as he has explained it in his Poetics, cap. 4. 
7s, that a metaphor is a propoſition in a ſingle word, 
aſtirming that this is that. Then he goes on to inform 
us, that the learning muſt be quick ; 3 —— In xa Ne Ka 
iH rar ina dcr, z mh Agi patch 
Taxi). And, in the next chapter, he further tells us 
that the wit is ſo much the greater by how much the 
thing is ſaid in fewer words, and by way of antitheſis 
or oppoſition ; the reaſon of which is, that by oppoſt- 
tion the thing is better learged, and, by few wards, 
more quickly, % av ingrron xa arrixiuuus Y 
rocvnr iu, phxNNGv, TO & auiTior, ri 1 pocalrous da To 
(rv rixsztiebat, paNNovy dice d To 2 MY, bart YmTai; 
an expreſkon ſo ſhort, and at the ſame time ſo clear, 
and what we would call clever, that, if the ſubje& wero 
capable of wit, it might be ſaid to be witty. It is at 


leaſt a ſpecimen of Attic brevity, and the genuine di- 
dacic ſtyle, 
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upon the ſtudy of ſuch authors as "Tacitus, 
Seneca, and the faſhionable French writers 
of the preſent age, to whom I would adviſe 
an author, who affects this. ſtyle, to add 
Porttus Latro, and the other declaimers, 
whoſe clever and witty arguments Seneca 
the rhetorician has collected. And, how- 
ever various and undefineable a thing wit is 
commonly reckoned to be, I am much miſ- 
taken if the three characteriſtical marks I 
have given of it will not agree to every thing 
which a man of ſenſe will call wit, 
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The difference betwixt humour and a bu- 
mourift = One ſpecies of humour tis the imi- 
tation of the humouriſ a general defini« 
tion of .-, of it in modern comedy 
incompatible with wit. 


COME now to ſpeak of the laſt gene- 
ral character of ſtyle I ſhall mention, 
and that is, the ſtyle of humour. Humour, 
applied to the body, or to the temper of 
the mind, is very well underſtood ; nor is 


it, even in the laſt ſenſe, a word peculiar to 


the Engliſh language; but, applied to ſtyle, 
- It is peculiar, and is not to be tranſlated, 
by one word, into any other language that 
I know. In this ſenſe, it is a word generally 
as little underſtood as the one we have en- 
deavoured to define; I mean wit, And by 


{ome they are uſed as ſynonymous terms, 
and, by many more, there is no determinate 
meaning applied to either. 8 
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The eaſieſt way, I believe, to come at the 
true meaning of it, will be to conſider what 
is the meaning of the word bumourifts 
which, by its found, ought to have fome 
connection with it. Now, the meaning of 
this word 1s pretty much ſettled ; for I think 
it is agreed-by all, that a humouriſt is a 
man of a character ſingular and odd. Are 
then an humouriſt and a man of humour 
the ſame ? They certainly are not. But 
ſuppoſe that a man, though no humouriſt 
himſelf, has the faculty of imitating, in 
ſpeaking or in writing, ſuch a character, 
ſhould we not ſay that he was a man of 
humour? And I think every body muſt 
agree in giving him that name. 


But is he the only man of humour ? or 
is this but one kind of humour? Sup- 
poſe the perſon has the faculty of repre- 
lenting other characters, that are not whim-: 
fical or odd, is not he likewiſe a man of 
humour? If ſo, then humour muſt be the 
talent of. imitating characters and manners 
in general. But, I am afraid that, as the 
laſt definition was too narrow, this is too 
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general; for it would take in all poets, 
even ſuch as, like Homer and Virgil, imi- 
tate heroic characters. But nobody ever 
ſaid that Homer, Virgil, Sophocles, or Eu- 
ripides had humour. | 


11 appears, therefore, that the imitation 
of high charaQers and manners does not 
make what we call humour. Does humour 
then conſiſt in the imitation of the cha- 
raters of men in low or middle life, ſuch 
as the perſonages in comedy are? If this 
were ſo, then we ſhould ſay, that there was 
humour in the comedies of Terence, or in 
the imitations of characters, ſuch as Lord 
Townly, Sir Charles Eaſy, or Young 
Bevil, in our own comedies. But this, 
I think, can hardly be ſaid. It is not, there- 
fore, the imitation of all comic characters 
that conſtitutes humour. Neither is it the 
imitation of heroic characters; yet it ap- 
pears that humour conſiſts in the imitation 
of certain characters. Of what kind then 
are the characters which it imitates, beſides 
thoſe we have already mentioned, viz.. the 
odd and whimſical ? 
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, And I fay it is all other characters that 
have a mixture of the ridiculous in them. 
This makes a great affinity betwixt ridicule 
and humour ; but the difference is, that 
what is only deſcribed by what we have 
called the ridiculous ſtyle, is mutated by 
humour *, 


And here we may ſee the reaſon why 
humour makes us laugh more perhaps than 
any thing elſe in ſpeaking or writing. It 
is becauſe: it imitates the ridiculous, which 
is the ſtrongeſt and moſt lively way of ſet- 
ting it before our eyes; for we cannot be 
ſo much moved by any deſcription of a ri- 


5 dculous — as s by having him ſhewn 
s, Wl to us. 


rs Humour, therefore, I define the imita» 
ton of charatters ridiculous ; and this de- 
P. vinition comprehends the imitation of the 


"I character of humouriſts, becauſe ſuch cha- 
2 nQers have always a mixture, more or leſs, 
es | | | 
he 


See the difference explained betwixt de/cribing a eha- 
rater and imitating it, p. 124. 8 


Vor. III. A a 
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of the ridiculous. It belongs to a figure of 
compoſition, of which I have already treated 


under the name of the Ezhic; and I might 


very properly have explained it when I was 
upon that ſubject; but I thought it was 
better to defer it till I came to ſpeak of wit, 
with which it is commonly thought to have 
a great connection. 


By far the greateſt part of the characters 
of modern comedy are characters of hu- 
mour ; for, {ſince comedy ceaſed to be the 
repreſentation of the manners of common 
life, the odd and the ridiculous predominate 
in it; and it is now rather an entertain- 
ment for making us laugh, than moral and 
inſtructive as it was formerly. Nor are 
many of our comedies much different from 
an entertainment which profeſſes nothing 


elſe but to make us laugh; I mean farce. 


But our comedy-writers. ſhould take care 
not to mix wit with their humour, two 
things, which, though ſuppofed to have a 
great connection, and by ſome to be the 
lame, are quite different, and almoſt incom- 


Tt 
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patible. For all kind of ethic writing, as I 
obſerved before, muſt be in the ſimple ſtyle; 
and, if it be witty, or anywiſe figured in 
the compoſition, it will not be underſtood 
tc come from the heart, or to be the ge- 
nuine repreſentation of the character of the 
ſpeaker or writer. And this holds particu- 
larly in low characters; for, if the poet in- 
troduces them ſpeaking wittily, he goes out 
of the character altogether, and it is evi- 
dent the wit is his own, not that of the per- 
ſon who ſpeaks it. An inſtance of this I 
remember in the Beaux Stratagem, where 
Scrub (which is undoubtedly a character of 
aumour), in deſcribing his occupation in the 
family, is made to ſay, On Friday I go to 
market; on Saturday I draw warrants, 
and on Sunday I draw beer, where the 
affectation of wit, by the play upon the 
word draw, deſtroys the native ſimplicity 
and humour of the character. 


I do not know any work in Engliſh, nor 
indeed any work, in which there is more 
humour, as well as wit, than in Fielding's 
Hiſtory of Tom Jones. All the characters in 

Aa 2 
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it are characters of humour, that is, of the ri- 
diculous kind, except that of Mr. Allworthy, 

Jones himſelf, Sophia, and Blifil, who is a 
complete villain, and, perhaps, two or three 
more; but he has taken care never to mix 
his wit with his humour; for all the wit in 
the piece is from himſelf, or, at leaſt he does 
not put it into the mouth of his characters 
of humour. 


— EZ a .,  A0- AR 
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Particular characters of flyle. Fiſt, the . 


Ile of converſation—quite different from 
that of public ſpeaking. —The epiftolary 
fiyle—more conciſe than that of converſa- 
tion. —The didactic flyle—of two kinds. 
—T he different manner of the two di- 
dactic poems of Virgil and Lucretius,— 
The hiſtorical flyle.—1t conſiſted of 1209 
farts among the antients—narrative and 
rhetorical. —1s only narrative among the 
moderns—but the narrative often too rhe- 
torical and poetical. 


ITHERTO IJ have treated only of 
general characters of ſtyle, appli- 

cable to many different ſubjects ; but I am 
now to conſider ſtyle as ſuited to particular 
ſubjects and occaſions. And I will begin 
with the firſt and moſt neceſſary uſe of lan- 
guage, converſation, which is either upon 
the ſubject of the common affairs of life, or 
pon matters of art and ſcience. This me- 


Aa 3 
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thod of communication was, like every 
other, at firſt rude and artleſs; but, in pro- 
ceſs of time, it was ſormed into a ſtyle. 


This ſtyle is very different from almoſt 
every other kind of compoſition, and par- 
ticularly from the rhetorical ſtyle, or the 
ſtyle of public ſpeaking ; to which, indeed, 


it may be ſaid to be the juſt oppoſite, both 


in reſpect of the tone or pronunciation, 
and of the whole taſte and manner of the 
compoſition. And, as very few perſons 
have ſuch extent of genius as to excell in 
things altogether unlike or oppoſite, it ſel- 
dom happens that thoſe, who have great ta- 
lents for public ſpeaking, and practiſe it 
much, excell likewiſe in the ſtyle of private 
converſation 3 but by far the greater part 
of orators, when they enter a little ſe- 
riouſly into converſation, fall into the tone 
of an oration. And, on the other hand, 
thoſe who ſpeak moſt agreeably in private 
converſation, when they attempt public 
ſpeaking, take it up in a tone much too low, 
and which may be called pratile, compared 
with what public ſpeaking ought to be, 
There have been, however, in our age, 
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and there are ſome ſtill living, who are ex- 

. „ | @ . 
ceptions to this rule; but they are few in 
number. 


Negatively, therefore, this ſtyle may be 
defined not to be the ſtyle of public ſpeak- 
ing. But what is it poſitively? I ſay it is a 
{tyle that, however much laboured it may be, 
ought to appear altogether unpremeditated : 
It ſhould, therefore, have no ſtudied orna- 
ments; the words ſhould be common and 
ordinary, the compoſition plain and ſimple. 
Periods, therefore, ſhould be avoided in 
this ſtyle, as much as they are fought for 
in an oration ;z and it ſhould not run out, 
even into long ſentences, with parentheſes, 
or any other figure, which tends to make 
the compoſition any wiſe perplexed or in- 
volved. It 1s not, however, without orna- 
ment belonging to it; for it admits of wit 
of every kind, which indeed is a more pro- 
per ornament of converſation than of more 
grave and ſerious compoſitions. But there 
ought not to be too much even of this or- 
nament, otherwiſe it ceaſes to be ſimple 
and natural. This ts the great fault of the 
dialogue in Congreve's comedies, which are 


Aa4 
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overlaid with wit; and, in general, it is 
the fault of moſt of our Engliſh comedies, 


But the chief ornament of converſation 
is what I call the chic, or the expreſſion of 
characters and manners, whether it be the 
ſpeaker's own character, or that of any 
other perſon ; and here comes in humour, 
which every body allows to be one of the 
moſt pleaſant things in converſation. It is 
this that makes ſtory-telling agreeable, 
which, without this ſeaſoning, is commonly 
very diſagreeable. But, among people of 
faſhion, the humour ought not to be of the 
loweſt kind, nor deſcend to downright 
farce, 


Theſe, I think, are the principal cha- 
racers of this ſtyle ; nor do I know that 
there 1s any material difference whether the 
ſubjeck of converſation be the ordinary oc- 
currences of life, or matters of art and 
ſcience, exccpt that, in the laſt caſe, there 
ſhould be more exactneſs and accuracy in 
the uſe of words, And there is one kind 
of wit, which is tolerable and even agree» 
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able, if not too frequent, in converſation 
upon ordinary ſubjects, but is not at all 
proper upon ſubjects of learning; I mean 
any kind of ambiguity or playing upon 
words. Neither is there much place for 
humour upon ſuch ſubjeQs. 


To this ſtyle is nearly related the next 
that I ſhall mention, viz. the Epiſtolary ; 
nor do I know any difference betwixt them, 
except that the ſtyle of the latter ſhould be 
more conciſe and compreſſed, and more cut 
into ſhort ſentences, or commas, as the an- 
tient critics call them; for the converſation- 
ſtyle admits of a greater flow, and more 
looſeneſs and prolixity of expreſſion. Of 
this kind is the letter of Lentulus, which I 


before quoted from Salluſt *, and Cicero's, 


and thoſe of other antients written in good 


taſte. It was this conciſeneſs and frugality | 


of words, which, I believe, made Ariftotle 
be reputed ſo good a letter-writer ; for that 
is the diſtinguiſhing characteriſtic of his 


ſtyle, As to the letters of Seneca, and 


— 


* Pag. 206. | 41 


Demetrius Phalerius, Par. 239. tig. ts 
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ſome of Pliny the younger, they ought not 
to be called letters, as not being written for 
private uſe, but for the public ; and indeed 
they are altogether things of ſhow, and are 
rather epideictic orations, but in a bad taſte 
of compolition, than familiar epiſtles. In 
this they have been imitated by many mo- 
derns, who, not knowing what regular form 
to give to their looſe disjointed thoughts, 
have thrown them together into a ſexies of 
letters, in which I obſerve ſome of the French 
writers have taken occaſion to ſhew- their 
breeding and addrels, by treating their ima- 
ginary correſpondents with moſt courtly 


politeſſe. 


The next particular character of ſtyle 1 
ſhall mention is the didaQtic, or the ſtyle of 
ſcience. This I diſtinguiſh into two kinds; 
the firſt coincides with the ſtyle of which J 
have already treated, viz. the ſtyle of con- 
verſation. For it is when ſcience is deli- 
vered by way of dialogue, the moſt antient 
way undoubtedly of teaching, or of ſearch- 
ing and inveſtigating, and I am perſuaded 
the beſt. It appears to have been the only 
method practiſed in the moſt learned coun» 
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try, that, I believe, ever exiſted, I mean 
Egypt, and among the Pythagoreans, the 
moſt learned ſect of philoſophers that ever 
was in Greece. Socrates, as it is well 
known, uſed no other method of inftruc- 
tion . And in this manner of delivering 
philoſophy, his ſcholar, Plato, copied him, 
and ſo ſucceſsfully, that his dialogues, ſo 


* Every man who has any experience in teaching 
children (and all vulgar or uninſtructed men are 
more or leſs children,) muſt know, with great cer- 
tinty, that it is the beſt: When a child hears any 
thing in a continued diſcourſe, he does not much 
mind it; but, if the queſtion is aſked, his attention 
is excited, and the anſwer is infixed in his memory, 
eſpecially if the teacher can, by proper introduQory 
queſtions, contrive it ſo that it is made by himſelf; 
for then he ſeems to be his own teacher, and what 
he finds out in that way he conſiders as a diſcovery 


of his own, which he very ſeldom forgets. It is in 


this way that Plato, in the Meno, makes a ſlave of 
Mens's ſolve a problem of geometry, about which 
many of thoſe who think themſelves pretty good 
geometers might at firſt blunder, as. much as the 
llave did. And, not only in teaching did the an- 
tient Greek philoſophers uſe this method of queſtion 
and anſwer, but alſo in diſputation, and in the in- 
veſtigation of any ſubject. This method was at laſt 
reduced into an art, and was called dialectic, from 


the Greek word aN, fignifying to converſe ; 


from whence the word da,, and our own word 
Ciologug, 
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far as they keep to the ſtyle of converſation, 
are maſter- pieces of the kind that never yet 
have been equalled, though often imitated, 
This is acknowledged by all the antient eri- 
tics, and particularly by the Halicarnaſſian“, 
who in other reſpects is not a little ſevere 
upon Plato's ſtyle. This ſort of didaQtic 
writing admits of all the ornaments belong- 
ing to converſation upon matters of ſcience, 
and particularly the ethic, with which Plato's 
dialogues abound ; and beſides, he has given 
them a fable, with various turns and inci- 
dents, and has rcally made them dramatic 
pieces, as I ſhall take occaſion to obſerve, 
when J come to ſpeak of poetry. 


The other kind of didactic ſtyle is that 
by which any art or ſcience is delivered in 
continued diſcourſe or writing, without que- 
ſtion or anſwer, or introducing any per- 
ſonages to diſpute together. This method 
has been almoſt univerſally practiſed ever 
ſince the days of Ariſtotle, who appears to 


2 Epic. ad Pompeium, c. 2. where he contraſts 

this plain, and ſimple, and anmade ſtyle, as he calls 
it, wich that kind of forced, or made ſtyle, which 
he ſometimes runs into. 
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me to have been among the firſt, at leaſt of 
the Socratic family, who uſed it. When it 
is perfect of the kind, it is of all others 
the moſt completely ſimple, ſo ſimple as 
hardly to deferve the name of ſtyle or com- 
poſition; nor has it any thing that can en- 
title it to that appellation, except order and 
method, and the moſt exact propriety of 
words. For it admits of no tropes or fi- 
gures, either of ſingle words or of compo- 
n fition, nor of any the leaſt ſuperfluity of 
_ Wl words, not even of words to explain or re- 
je move ambiguities : So that the only virtues 
I of this ſtyle are brevity and perſpicuity. 

The moſt perfect model of this kind of 

writing is Euclid's Elements, in which there 
tis not ſo much as a metaphorical word to 
be found from beginning to end; and all 
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„ nathematical writings ſince his time have 
been of this kind. Ariſtotle's works of ab- 


4 ſtruſe ſcience, ſuch as he calls his E/eteric or 
Acroamatic works, which he never intended 
for the uſe of the people, are of the ſame 
kind. Theſe are his books of logic, his 
u books of phyſics, entitled De Phyſica Au/- 
ls WW culratione, and his books of metaphyſics, 


in none of - which is there, as far as I 
4 , 
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can recollect, a ſingle metaphor to be found, 
unleſs perhaps ſome ſo common as to have 
eſcaped my obſervation. 


But ſciences that do not admit of ſuch 
ſtrict demonſtration, and are of more popu- 
lar uſe, will bear more ornament in the de- 
livery, and, I think, are the better for ſome 
variety of expreſſion, and for explanation 
and illuſtration by metaphors, compariſons, 
and examples. The ſciences I mean are 
morals, government, criticiſm, and the po- 
pular arts of rhetoric and poetry. And 
accordingly, Ariſtotle, in his books upon 
thoſe ſubjects, which he intended for the 
uſe of the people, does not write 1n a ſtyle 
ſo dry and jejune, but, on the contrary, 
pleaſant, agreeable, and as much ornament- 
ed as he thought the ſtyle of a philoſopher 
ought to be. And Cicero goes ſo far as to 
ſay, ſpeaking, as I think he muſt be under- 
ſtood, of his popular writings, that his 
ſtyle was incredibly ſweet and copious“. 


® Cic, Topica ad Trebatium, c. 1. where he ſays 2 
thing which could hardly be believed, if we had not ſo 
gov.) authority for it, namely, that Ariſtotle's writ- 

* at all known to the rhetoricians, 
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His works of this kind are his morals to 
Nicomachus ; his books upon government, 
his three books on rhetoric, and his ſingle 
book on poetry, mutilated and imperfeCt as 


and but to very ſew philoſophers, He adds, © Qui- 
* bus eo minus ignoſcendum eſt, quod non modo 
* rebus iis, quæ ab ille diaz et inventæ ſunt, al- 
ici debuerunt; ſed dicendi quoque incredibili qua- 
dam cum copia, tum etiam ſuavitate.” To thoſe, 
who are only converſant with Ariſtotle's works of ab- 
iraſe philoſophy, this account of his ſtyle will appear 
very ſtrange; but, to prove that it is true of his po- 
pular writings, I will give but one inſtance, from 
his introduction to his Book of Poetry, which is as 
follows [Its DonTiens aur Te: ka 7% k AUTH» 
Wan dr ixacTor ixtly Kai g dei owicotTaclai TE; H 
e „ pars K k 71 Wulndi;e is Os ox Wer Xa 
W Q eln. Cle Jt: Rab igt TW A 67% T1; 
rng favs eso, Ne”, agtapeu rwra vows w-wƷ 
Toy Aro Twy @ 20T WYs This is a period of which the 
compoſition may be ſaid to be numerous and flow- 
ing. Of the ſame kind are the introductions to ſome 
even of his books of deep philoſophy. I have mention- 
ed in the text his books of Metaphyſics; and I will add an 
example of a very good period, with which he begins 
one of his moſt abſtruſe works, and upon a moſt abſtruſe 
ſubject; I mean his books wes Ne © Tov HANGS 
ra TA TW ine UT arorrs;s pan 0 iTegar iTigas 
% uar ange, 7 Tw Be rν Te xas Oavpaciurigus b 
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it is. And, beſides theſe, there is the in- 
troduction to his Metaphyſics, which is 
written in a very agreeable ſtyle, and is, 1 
think, a fine piece of compoſition. 


300 


There are two famous didactic poems, 
both excellent of the kind, but written in 
ſtyles very different; I mean Lucretius's 
poem de rerum Natura, and Virgil's Geor- 
gics. The firſt has hardly any ornament 
at all in the didactic part, and 


Si prius ordine verbum 
Poſterius facias, 


perfect proſe, and mere philoſophy, tranſlat- 
ed from the books of Epicurus and his 
followers. But, in his introduction, and the 
beginnings of his books, there. is as fine 
poetry, and language as highly ornamented, 
as is to be found any where. Virgil, on 
the other hand, 1s ornamented throughout, 
not only in his Exordium, the beginnings 
of his other books, and his digreſſions, but 
likewiſe in the didactic part, where he deli- 
vers the precepts of the art. For proof of this 
we need go no farther than the firſt Geor- 
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gie, in which, after the propoſition of the 
ſubject, the invocation, and the fine com- 
pliment to Auguſtus, he enters upon his 
ſubject, by deſcribing the time when the 
huſbandman ſhould begin to plow in the 
ſpring, in the two following beautiful 
lines: 

Vere novo gelidus canis cum montibus humor 

Liquitur, et zephyro putris ſe gleba reſolvit. 
Then, in the next following, he deſcribes 
the operation of plowing as poetically as it 
is poſſible; for he paints it, and ſets it before 
our eyes: | 

Depreſſo incipiat jam tum mihi taurus aratro 

Ingemere, et ſulco attritus ſplendeſcere vomer. 
Here is not only true poetical deſeription, 
by the circumſtances of the thing, but 
great beauty of numbers, and that peculiar 
artifice of verſification which diſtinguiſhes 
Virgil's poetry from every other in Latin. 


Lucretius, on the other hand, after a 
very pompous exordium, in as ſweet flowing 
verſe as ever was written, and after a fine 
compliment to his patron Memmius, be- 
gins his ſubject in this manner: 
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Principium hinc cujus nobis exordia ſumet, 
Nullam rem e nihilo gigni divinitus unquam. 
Quippe ita formido mortales continet omnes, 
Quod multa in terris fieri, ecloque tuentur, 
Quorum operum cauſas nulla ratione videre 
Poſſunt; ac fieri divino numine rentur. 

Quas ob res, ubi viderimus nihil poſſe creari 

De nihilo z tum, quod ſequimur, jam rectius inde 
Perſpiciemus; et unde queat res quæque creari, 
Et quo quzque modo fiant opera fine divum. 
Nam fi de nihilo fierent, ex omnibus rebus 

Omne genus naſci poſſet; nil ſemine egeret. 


It is needleſs to quote more paſſages 
from the two poets ; theſe are ſufficient to 
ſhew their different ſtyle and manner. The 
queſtion then is, which of the two 
is beſt? And, for my own part, I have no 
{cruple to declare, that I think Lucretius's 
manner is more correct, and in better taſte, 
For every work, whether in proſe or verſe, 
ſhould perform in the beft manner that 
which it promiſes. Now, both are didaQic 
poems, profeſſing the one to teach Epicu- 
rus's philoſophy, and the other agricul- 
ture; and it is certain, that every art or 
ſcience is better taught in plain ſimple lan- 
guage, where nothing is ſtudied but pro- 
priety, than in a high figurative ſtyle, and 


ez 
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pompous artificial verſe. And, accordingly, 
there are many obſcurities and ambiguities in 
Virgil, though he treat of a ſubject much bet» 
ter known, and leſs difficultto be underſtood, 
than in Lucretius, who, as he tells us him- 
ſelf, had even a language to invent for ex- 
preſſing 


Graiorum obſcura reperta. 


At the ſame time, I think, every poem 
ſhould be ornamented more or leſs, and 
that there ſhould be in it both fine lan- 
guage and fine verſification. Nor is either 
of theſe wanting in Lucretius. But the 
difference betwixt him and Virgil is, that 
he uſes them where they ſhould be; Vir- 


gil throughout, and where they ſhould not 
be. 


I would not, however, have it thought 
that Virgil did not know, 


Deſcriptas ſervare vices, operumque colores. 


But he complied with the faſhion of the 
times, and made a poem more, I believe, 
to the taſte of Auguſtus and his court than 


to his own. For at that time there was 
B b 2 
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beginning in Rome a magnificence, and 4 
kind of luxury of taſte, which at laſt cor- 
rupted not only painting, as Pliny tells 
us“, but all the arts. And I not. only 
praiſe the correctneſs of taſte of Horace, but 
his manly firmneſs and reſolution, in daring 
to write his ſatires and epiſtles in a ſtyle 
very ſuitable, indeed, to the ſubject, but I 
am perſuaded not agreeable to the taſte of 
Auguſtus, or of his patron Mecænas. The 
ſame complaiſance to the taſte of the times 
very probably made Dr. Armſtrong, in his 
admirable poem upon health, imitate Vir- 
gil rather than Lucretius. For, had he de- 
livered his precepts for preſerving health in 
the ſame plain language and artleſs num- 
bers that Lucretius has uſed in delivering 
his doctrines of philoſophy, no body would 
have read him.—And ſo much for the di 

dactic ſtyle. | 


* Pliny, Nat. Hiſt, Horace ſays the ſame of the 
theatrical muſic- among the Romans; where, ſpeaking 
of its antient ſimplicity, and the refinements that had 
been made upon it in later times, he ſays, 


Sic priſcz motumque et luxuriem addidet arti 
Tibicen, traxitque vagus per pulpita veſtem. 
x Ars Poet. v. 214 
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The next ſtyle I ſhall mention is the hiſ- 
torical. This ſtyle, in antient times, con- 
ſiſted of two parts, the narrative and the 
rhetorical; I mean the ſpeeches; for as all 
public buſineſs was in thoſe days carried on 
by ſpeaking, an hiſtorian could not have 
given a full account of public tranſactions, 
without inſerting ſpeeches into his hiſtory, 
as well as facts and events. And accord- 
ingly Thucydides tells us, that the many 
ſpeeches which he has inſerted in his hiſtory 
were all actually ſpoken, at leaſt in ſub- 
ſtance ®. And beſides, ſuppoſing the 
ſpeeches to be feigned, as they muſt have 
been, if the author lived at any diſtance of 
time from the actions related, it was the 
propereſt way of giving an account of the 
motives of councils and actions, and of diſ- 
puting any queſtion about what was juſt or 
unjuſt, honourable or diſhonourable, uſeful 
or the contrary. All this muſt be done in 
hiſtories without ſpeeches, by letting the 
ſtory ſtand ſtill to make long reflections, 
which flick out, as it were, and make, pro- 
perly ſpeaking, no part of the work. To 


theſe two parts Herodotus has added a 


* Lib. I. in proemio. 
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third, viz. Dialogue, and, by conſequence, 
the imitation of characters and rcanners, or, 
as I call it, the Ethic, which makes his 
hiſtory, as the Halicarnaſſian obſerves “, as 
beautiful and pleaſant to read as any poem. 
And this is one reaſon, beſides the igno- 
rance of antient cuſtoms and manners, that 
makes the modern reader, not acquainted 
with this art of writing hiſtory, believe the 
ſtories in Herodotus to be no better than 
poetical fictions. 


Our modern hiſtorians, therefore, by 
leaving out not only dialogue but ſpeeches, 
have eaſed themſelves of very near one half 
of the labour which the antient hiſtorians 
beſtowed upon their works. And I believe 


it is well, both for their reputation and their 


eaſe, that they do ſo; for the moſt of tliem, if 
they had been obliged to make ſpeeches 
(not to mention the dialogue of Herodotus) 
ſuch as thoſe of Thucydides, Salluſt, Livy, 
or even Herodotus, though he has not many 
of them, would, I am afraid, not have 
added to their reputation. But if they do 
not ſhew their rhetoric in ſpeeches, they 


* De Thucyd, Judicium, c. 23. 
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have enough of it, and, I think, more than 
enough, in their narrative. For the nar- 
rative of an hiftorian ought, in my appre- 
henſion, to be plain and ſimple, at leaft not 
rhetorical, nor adapted to move the paſſions, 
or inflame the imayination by epithets, 
with which we ſee the ſtyle of modern 
hiſtory is loaded, or by deſcriptions fo par- 
ticulat as to be poetical painting, many of 
which we ſee in ſome hiſtories that have a 
great vogue among us. Such a manner of 
writing hiſtory makes an intelligent reader 
ſuſpe& that it is little better than a novel; 
and, if he has cutioſity enough to look into 
the original authors and records from which 
it ſhould have been compiled, he will, I be- 
lieve, in moſt caſes, find that this ſuſpicion is 
not ill founded; and he will have this fur- 
ther ſatisfaction for his trouble, that, by 
reading but one of the beſt of thoſe otiginal 
authors, he will learn more of the facts, and, 
what is of greater conſequence, more of the 
manners and opinions of the age, than by 
reading twenty compilements. 


I would therefore adviſe our compilers of 
tiſtory, if they will not ſtudy the models 
| B b 4 
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of the hiſtoric ſtyle which the antients have 
left us, at leaſt to imitate the ſimplicity of 
Dean Swift's ſtyle in his Gulliver's Travels, 
and to endeavour to give as much the ap- 
pearance of credibility to what truth they 
relate as he has given to his monſtrous fic- 
tions ; not that I would be underſtood to re- 
commend the ſtyle of thoſe travels as a pattern 
for hiſtory, for which it never was intend- 
ed, being indeed an excellent imitation of the 
narrative of a ſailor, but wanting that gravity, 
dignity, and ornament which the hiſtorical 
ſtyle requires. For the ſubject being the 
great affairs of a nation, the ſtyle ought to 
be ſuitable. The words, therefore, ſhould 
be well choſen, and the beſt in common 
uſe, and they ſhould be put together with 
an agreeable compoſition. For hiſtory 
ought not to be written in ſhort detached 
ſentences, after the . manner of Salluſt or 
Tacitus; neither ſhould it be rounded. or 
conſtricted into periods like thoſe of an ora- 
tion; but the compoſition ſhould be looſer, 
and of a more eaſy and natural flow“. 


* This is the deſcription given by Demetrius Pha- 
lerius, Tees FTTH of the hiſtorical period, which 
he places in the middle betwixt the rhetorical and that 
of dialogue, not being ſo conſtrifted (ouvrorgapm) as the 
one, nor ſo looſe as the other, 
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Theſe are the rules laid down by antient 
critics, by which they tell us, the ſtyle of hi- 
ſtorical narrative ſhould be framed; for, as to 
the ſpeeches, they belong to a different kind 
of compoſition, viz. the rhetorical; and there 
are no other rules at this day, ſo far as I 
know, by which we can judge of the ſtyle 
of hiſtory. If, therefore, we find a hiſtory, 
of which the ſtyle is loaded with meta- 
phors and epithets, embelliſhed with poeti- 


cal deſcriptions, the compoſition either too 


much rounded into periods, or altogether diſ- 
jointed and unconnected, whatever praiſe or 
reputation ſuch hiſtories may acquire, we are 
ſure they are not according to the claſſical 
ſtandard. 


The only two particular characters of 
ſtyle, that remain to be treated of, are the 
rhetorical and the poetical; but, for this, 
the proper time will be when I come to 
treat of rhetoric and poetry, 
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CHAP. XX. 


General obſervations —Compofition an art as 
well as language—The Greeks our maſters 
both in that art and the other fine arts, 
ſuch as ſeulpture—The Romans likewiſe 
our maſiers, but at ſecond-hand—QOnly to 
be imitated in ſo far as they themſelves 
imitated the Greeks — Praiſe of the ſtyle of 
Horace Julius Ceſar — Cicero pon the 
revival of letters, the Greek writers moſt 
Audied and iinitated, particularly in Eng- 
land. 


] N the preceding chapters, I have endea- 
voured to explain all the various immu- 
tations of ſingle words, in reſpect both of 
found and ſenſe. I have alſo ſhewn the ſe- 
veral changes they undergo by compoſition 
in both theſe reſpects. Theſe I call the 
materials of which ſtyle is made; and, ac- 
cording to the uſe that is made of theſe ma- 
terials, ſtyle aſſumes certain characters, ge- 
neral or particular, which I have alſo en- 
deavoured to explain. The following chap- 
ters will contain ſome obſervations, which, 
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| think, naturally ariſe from what has gone 
before. 


And the firſt thing to be conſidered is, 
whether I have not made a great deal too 
much of this art in compoſiticn, as well as 
of the art of language, and whether there 
be really any art at all in it? This would 
have appeared a ſtrange doubt in antient 
times ; but certain geniuſes have ariſen of 
late among us, who think they ſtand in no 
need of learning to aſſiſt their natural parts, 
and who, being conſcious that they have 
never learned either the grammatical art, 
or that of compoſition, with any degree of 
accuracy, are Willing to believe that there 
is no art of either; or, if there be arts of 
both, that, as theſe were formed with- 
out art, and have grown up from mere uſe 
and practice, they may be learned in the 
ame way. But I hope I have ſaid enough, 
in this and the preceding volume, to con- 
vince every intelligent reader that there is 
an art both of language and of ſtyle. That 
theſe arts, though they muſt at firſt have 
ariſen, like all other arts liberal and mechani- 
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cal, from rude experience and obſervation 
merely, never could have been formed into 
arts, or practiſed to any degree of perfection, 
except by men of ſuperior genius and un- 
derſtanding; and not even by them, but 
after a long courſe of time, and a ſucceſſion 
of ages of practice and obſervation. That 
the art being thus formed, and models 
for the practice exhibited, ſuch models 
may be imitated even by thoſe who 
are ignorant of the art, but not per- 
fectly, nor without great hazard of er- 
ror; and that thoſe only can perform beſt, 
and judge moſt truly of the performance of 
others, who have bath learned the rules of 
the art, and formed their taſte upon the 
ſtudy of the beſt models in that art; but 
that thoſe who have done neither muſt be 
wretched performers and very bad critics, 
If this be true, and I think nobody can 
doubt of it, whoſe vanity is not concerned 
to maintain the contrary, it behoves all 
thoſe who deſire to excel in ſpeaking or 
writing, or even to be good judges of thoſe 
arts, to apply to the beit maſters, and ta 
ferm their taſte upon the beit models. 
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The only queſtion then is, who thoſe 
beſt maſters are, and where the beſt models 
are to be found? In ſome other arts, ſuch 
as ſculpture and architecture, that is no 
queſtion ; for the antients there are acknow- 
ledged maſters. Nor will any man be al- 
lowed to have a finiſhed taſte in thoſe arts, 
much leſs to be an able performer, if he 
has not carefully ſtudied the antient remains 
of them that are preſerved. Now, it is a 
fact moſt certain, that, both in Athens and 
Rome, the art of ſpeaking, which, as I have 
ſaid, is the principal and parent art“, was 
much more ſtudied than either of the other 
two. And there was a very good reaſon 
why it ſhould be more cultivated than any 
of thoſe mute arts, as they were called, be- 
cauſe, without' eloquence, no man could riſe 
to any eminence in the ſtate ; and even his 
life and fortune very often depended upon 
his talent of ſpeaking ; ſo that every mo- 
tive of glory, ambition, and even ſafety, 
prompted an Athenian or a Roman to apply 
to the ſtudy of eloquence; whereas a great 
ſeulptor, painter, or architect could expect 
nothing from excelling in thoſe arts, but 


* Pape 2. 
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the reputation of a good artiſt, and he could 
fear nothing from not ſucceeding in them. 
If, therefore, the antients did not excel in 
an art which they practiſed ſo much, and to 
the ſtudy of which they had ſuch incite- 
ments, and with the advantage too of a 
language ſo fitted, in every reſpect, for fine 
compoſition, it muſt have been great zvant of 
genius. And if we, on the other hand, with 
much leſs practice of the art, and much leſs 
incitement to the ſtudy of it, and under the 
diſadvantages of a harſh unmuſical lan- 
guage, have nevertheleſs excelled them in 
eloquence and fine writing, we muſt havea 
great ſuperiority of genius; for that we 
exceed them in induſtry and application, 
or that we have greater advantages of edu- 
cation, will hardly, I think, be maintained. 
Now, that there is ſuch a diſparity of ge- 
nius betwixt us and them, no man of ſenſe 
will believe. And, if ſo, the concluſion 
ſeems to be, that, as there is an art of ſtyle 
and compoſition, we muſt go to the an- 
tient maſters to learn the rules of it; and 
we muſt ſtudy and imitate the patterns for 


the praQice of it which they have left be- 
hind them. 5 
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But, of the antients, who are to be our 
maſters, the Greeks or the Romans? That 
is aſking, in other words, whether we are 

| to chuſe for our maſters thoſe who were 
ſcholars themſelves, or their maſters? And 
here the parallel will likewiſe hold betwixt 
the two arts above-mentioned, particularly 
the art of ſculpture, and this art of compo- 
ſition. For, though the Romans had ſta- 
tuaries as well as writers, who no doubt 
likewiſe formed themſelves by imitation of 
the Greek models, it is allowed by all the 
connoiſſeurs, that none of the ſtatues which 
a Wl they have produced can bear a compariſon 
re T with the Greek; and a judge in that art 
n, can immediately diſtinguiſh the Greek 
u- WH ftatue, by a certain ſymmetry, elegance, and 
d. grace, which do not belong to the Roman. 


But, of the Greek maſters, whom are we 
to prefer, the more- antient, or the later 
* writers? This queſtion Horace has deter- 


ro mined ; for he has told us*, that the moſt 
for 
hes * Quia Graiorum ſunt antiquiſſma queque | 


' Scripta vel optima, 
Lib. 2. Epiſt. 1. v. 28. 


Part Il. 


antient are the beſt. And this is undoubt- 
edly true with reſpe& to poetry, of which 
he 1s ſpeaking; for Homer 1s certainly the 
beſt, as well as the oldeſt poet. And, tho 
all the later poets have imitated him, none 
have equalled, much leſs exceeded him, 
By this I would not be underſtood to mean, 
nor was it, I ai perſuaded, Horace's mean- 
ing, that there were no poets in Greece be- 
fore Homer (for that, I think, by the nature 
of things, was impoſlible) ; but that there 
were none before him whoſe poems were 
thought worth preſerving. And it is in the 
ſame ſenſe that Herodotus is the oldeſt, and, 
in my opinion, the beſt, of the Greek hiſto- 
rians. Demoſthenes, however, we muſt 
admit, is an exception from this rule; the 
Teaſon of which is, that there was in his 
time a greater ſcope, and finer field for 
eloquence, than ever there had been at any 
time before in Greece. For it is only great 
occaſions that call forth and produce great 
men in every art. And it was for the ſame 
reaſon that, in Rome, before the age of Ci- 
cero, there was no orator ſo great as he. But, 
if Demoſthenes be not the oldeſt, he is the 
lateſt great orator of Greece ; and, as I have 
obſerved elſewhere, all good writing after bis 
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time was no more than imitation “. For 
then the ſtandard of beauty in eloquence, 
and every kind of compoſition, was fixed, 
as well as in the other fine arts. And here 
likewiſe the compariſon will hold betwixt 


* After Demoſthenes, or after the death of Alex- 
ander the Great, whom Demoſthenes ſurvived but 
a ſhort time, eloquence, as the Halicarnaſhan tells 
us, de Oratoribus antiquis, in initio, began to decline; 
and Cicero ſays the ſame thing, in his book de Clar. 
Oratoribus, c. 9. where he tells us, that, after Demoſ- 
thenes, Hyperides, ſchines, Lycurgus, Dinarchus, 
and Demades, who all lived much about the ſame 
time, a bad taſte of ſpeaking began to be introdu- 
ced; and he names the man who firſt corrupted - 
what he calls * Succus ille et ſanguis incorruptus 
* eloquentizx, in qua naturalis ineſſet, non fucatus 
' nitor.” This was Demetrius Phalereus, the ſcho- 
lar of the philoſopher Theophraſtus, who had been 
rained up, not in the Forum, or in real buſineſs, but 
philoſophical diſputations. Hic primus inflexit 
© orationem,* ſays our author, et eam mollem tene- 
* ramque reddidit; et ſuavis, ficut fuit, videri ma- 
* luic, quam gravis; ded ſyavitate ea, qua perfunde- 
* ret Animos, non qua perfringeret ; et tantum ut 
memoriam concinnitatis ſux, non (quemadmodum 
de Pericle ſeripſit Eupalis,) cum delectatione aculeos 
etiam relinqueret in animis eorum, A quibus eſſet 


Vol. III. c 
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ſtatuary and the writing art. For thoſe 
ſtatues that we now admire as the models 
of perfection, are in all probability no more 


© auditus.* This corruption of eloquence, thus begun, 
went on ſo faſt, that, as the Halicarnaſſian informs us, 
dio loco, about his time a good taſte in ſpeaking was 
almoſt wholly extinguiſhed; and, in place of the true 
Attic, and philoſophical eloquence, as he calls it, a 
barbarous kind of it ſucceeded from Aſia, Phrygia, or 
Caria—loud and impudent, without philoſophy, or the 
aſſiſtance of any good learning, And in this way things 
continued till, by the patronage of ſome great men 
in Rome, a better taſte began to revive, And hoy 


was this better taſte reſtored? It was by the imita- 


tion of the great orators above-mentioned ; and, in 
general, of all the great writers of antient Greece, 
This is evident from the writings of the Halicar- 
naſſian, who was himſelf one of the great reſtorers 
of this better taſte, under the protection of ſome of 
theſe great men at Rome, with whom, it appears, 
he was connected. He wrote three books upon the 
ſubjet of imitation, which are now loſt; but they 
are mentioned in his letter to Pompey, c. 3. And, 
from the whole tenor of his critical writings, it i 
evident, he thought that a good ſtyle could no other- 
wife be formed than by the imitation of the great 
writers in the flourifiing days of Greece. And, 
accordingly, he himſelf has in that way formed a ſtyle, 
which is, in my opinion, as I have elſewhere obſerved, 
the bett that has been written ſince fine ſpeaking and 
writing ceaſed to be living arts, | 
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than copies of more antient ſtatues, the 
work of artiſts who lived at or before the 
tine of Demoſthenes. This, at leaſt, we 


re 

are ſure was the caſe of the Venus de Me- 
n, 
85 It may be obſerved, from the letter above- men- 
as 


tioned to Pompey, c. 2. that he not only wrote to 
ue Pompey, but that Pompey correſponded with him 
YJ upon ſubjects of literature. He has given us two 
or quotations from a letter of Pompey's to him, which 
he ſhew, both the great regard that Pompey had to 
85 his judgment, in matter of ſtyle and compoſition, 
and how good a judge he himſelf was in that mat- 
ter, as well as a very elegant writer, even in 
Greek, in which language, it appears, he correſpond- 
gf ed with the Halicarnafſian, I take notice of this 
in the rather, becauſe, I think, juſtice has not been 


ce, done to this great man's character, with regard to 
at- his learning and taſte. And, as this is the only mo- 
5 nument of the kind, as far as I know, remaining of 
of this great man, the learned reader will not be diſ- 
MN pleaſed to read it here. The ſubje&t of Pompey's 
; letter is the defence of Plato againſt the Halicar- 
the naſſian's cenſure of his high ſtyle. The firſt quo- 
hey tation is in theſe words ;—* E, fur yag Tos ig; 
nd, EX . gedior e Mc Th Iawy ka sieg ov Of 
; is Th KaTagoxivy, To jy ert, wavih amoTvYXAarTa 
ner bio gat Foxes Tur rug andes UK en ren eri rn vre rar 
reat 29s EX40TOWW), a wt ro @MoTW Xas tur uber Ka- 
ad, ragt. The ſecond quotation is as follows ;—* EY 
yle, d, karg ix la veg GTarruv 1 Twy Ye Wi 
* or, & T 0% warria NM. by d rr duo vg, 
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dicis, which was no more than a copy of 
the ſtatue of that goddeſs in her temple in 
Cnidus, made by one Diomedes an Athe- 
nian, as the inſcription upon the pedeſtal of 
the ſtatue at Florence bears. The original was 
the work of Praxitiles ; and, as it is deſcribed 
by Lucian in his Imagines, cap. 6. and his 
Amores, cap. 13. it had a beauty which the 
copier has not endeavoured to imitate, nor, 
ſo far as I know, any later Greek ſtatuary, 
The beauty I mean is the imitation of the 
eyes, which were repreſented as moiſt, and 
expreſſing ſomething chearful and gracious, 
The head, I know, of the Medicean ſtatue 
is thought by ſome connoiſſeurs not to be 
antient, but a modern addition, ſuch as we 
know has been made to many antient fta- 
tues. But, ſuppoſe this to be the caſe, I am 


ToXAGWVTH XA ©xo2CaNNouvery gy dig X21 o 0 
Ab , This is ſaid by, the Halicarnaſſian to be 
ron kur ure, and, I think, without the leaſt 
flattery; for it is admirable, both for the matter 
and the ſtyle, being a moſt ſenſible piece of criti- 
ciſm, and in as good words, and as elegant com- 
poſition, as the Halicarnaſſian himſelf could have 
uſed. 
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perſuaded the original head made by Dio- 
medes had no ſuch expreſſion ; and indeed 
we have hardly a conception how any ſuch 
can be given to marble. 5 


But, though I thus prefer the Greek 
writers of every kind to the Roman, I would 
not have it believed that I think meanly of 
the latter, ſome of whom were excellent 
imitators, and thoſe that imitated moſt 
wrote beſt. Of this number is Horace, 
who certainly took'to himſelf the advice he 
gives to the Piſones. 


—— V Vos exemplaria Græca 
Nocturna verſate manu, verſate diurna. 


And he profeſſes his admiration of the 
Greek genius and eloquence in the follow- 
ing paſſage, where he contraſts the manners 
of the Greeks with thoſe of his own country- 
men, and in that way accounts why they 
neither did nor could rival them in the fine 
arts. | | 


Graiis ingenium, Graiis dedit ore rotundo 
Muſa loqui, præter laudem, nullius avaris. 
Romani pueri longis rationibus aſſem 
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Diſcunt in partes centum diducere. Dicat 
Filius Albini, ſi de quincunce remota eſt 

Uncia, quid ſuperet? Poteras dixiſſe, Triens? Eu! 
Rem poteris ſervare tuam. Redit uncia : quid fit? 
Semis. An hæc animos zrugo et cura peculi 

Cum ſemel imbuerit, ſperamus carmina fingi 

Foe linenda cedro, et levi ſervanda cupreſlo? 

Ars Poet. v. 323. 


How far this account which Horace gives 
of the genius and character of the Romans 
in his time is applicable to our times, and 
whether the cura et ærugo peculi be not as 
great an enemy to fine writing, and all the 
fine arts, among us, as among them, I am 
not at preſent to inquire. But jt belongs to 
our ſubject to obſerve, that Horace, in con- 
ſequence of this admiration and imitation 
of the Greek maſters, is, in my opinion, 
the moſt perfect of all the Roman writers 
in every kind of writing that he has at- 
tempted. For the ſchools of declamation 
were beginning, about this time in Rome, 
to infect the ſtyle of all kinds of writing; 
and I have ventured to affirm, that even Vir- 
gil has not entirely eſcaped the infection“. 


* See what I have before ſaid upon this ſubject, p. 260, 
et . 
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Theſe ſchools, in the ſucceeding age, intirely 
corrupted the taſte, and produced a Seneca, 
a Tacitus, and a Pliny the younger“. 


Another great writer among the Romans 
was Julius Cæſar; great. in letters and elo- 
quence, as well as in arms. He ſpoke 
with the ſame ſpirit, ſays Quinctilian, with 
which he fought; and, if any of his ora- 
tions had come down to us, I believe we 
ſhould have admired thoſe of Cicero leſs. 
Thus much, at leaſt, is certain, that his 
Commentaries, the only work of his that 
remains, are moſt perfect of the kind: 
They are no more than memoirs, which, as 
we are told, he intended only as materials 
for hiſtory, not having time to give them 
the ornament and dreſs which hiſtory re- 
quires. But, in the opinion, not only of his 
friend Hirtius, but of Cicero, who had cer- 
tainly no partiality for him, they were ſo. 
elegantly and ſo well written in every re- 
ſpect, as to diſcourage even the ableſt wri- 
ters from attempting to give more orna- 


* See what I have further ſaid upon this ſubje& in the 
paſſage above quoted. 
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ment to the ſubject “. Indeed, it is ſur- 
priſing with what a perſpicuous brevity, 
very different from the obſcure and affect- 
ed brevity of Tacitus, and with what per- 
fect ſimplicity of ſtyle, he has recorded 
the greateſt military operations that are 


any where to be found in the hiſtory of 
mankind 7. 


But the greateſt proſe-writer among the 
Romans, both for the value and number of 


* „ Hirtius, in præfatione ad librum octavum de 
bello Gallico. Cicero, de claris oratoribus, cap. 75. 
Hirtius ſays, that he more than others muſt admire 
thoſe commentaries, becauſe others only know how 
correctly and well they are written, but he knew how 
eaſily and quickly. 


F It is, I think, entertaining to read the deſcrip- 
tions of our modern battles (which, with all their noiſe 
and ſmoke, compared with thoſe of Julius, are little 
better than the battles of cranes and pigmies, or of frogs 
and mice); and to read at the ſame time Czfar's account 
of his battles, which were truly heroic, battles, like _ 
that Homer deſcribes. 


— 1 On, & 2 i; x iv EUnörreg bono, 
Evy 8 — ende, o. N efygin, xa wie a 
ab,ůð—u o- ardg ao; dανννινναναν 
Ert ονννσ wog & devuaryde bewgers 
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his works, is Cicero. 
philoſophical works, the ſtyle is moſt beau- 
and his letters are perfect models of 
As to his orations, I 
have preſumed to criticiſe pretty ſeverely 
the ſtyle of them, in which I have done 
no more than follow the judgment of the 
beſt critics of the time in which he lived, 
and ſome of them too his own particular 
friends, ſuch as Brutus, who deſiderated in 
him the Succus et ſanguis incorruptus, to uſe 
Cicero's own words, of the Attic eloquence; 


tiful ; 


epiſtolary writing, 


Such was his firſt battle with the Helvetii, where 
he ſent away his own horſe, and the horſes of all his 
ofiicers, that the danger might be equal to them all, 
which he judged to be ſo great, that he would not ven- 
ture in any of his three lines of battle two new-levied 
legions, but poſted them with the auxiliaries upon the 
top of the hill, quite out 'of the reach of the enemy. 
The battle, he fays, continued from morning to night, 
during all which time 20 man /aw the back of an 
enemy. A mere modern reader would think this very 
flat, and expect that a great deal more would have been 
ſaid of fo obſtinate a battle, that had laſted ſo long. 
And indeed -if we could ſuppoſe, in modern times, bodies 
and ſpirits of men, arms and diſcipline fit for ſuch a 
conflict, what exaggeration would there not be in the 
deſcription of it! How would the ſtyle be loaded with 
epithets, ſuch as heroic valour—unparalleled * 
irreſiſtible fury, &c, &c. 


In his critical and 
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and there is certainly ſomething too florid, 
and what may be called bloated, in the ſtyle 
of his orations, when compared with that 
of Demoſthenes, Lyſias, or any other of 
the great orators of Athens. But, ſuch as 
they are, they are very much better than 
the beſt after his time. To be convinced 
of this, we need only compare his enco- 
mium upon Julius Cæſar, pronounced in 
the ſenate upon occaſion of that conqueror 
pardoning Marcus Marcellus, with Pliny's 
panegyric upon the Emperor Trajan, the 
molt perfect thing of the rhetorical kind 
in later times. In the one we find a 
copious flowing eloquence, which fills the 
mind no leſs than the ears; and, in the 
other, but a ſcanty ſenſe, frittered into 
little terſe ſentences, acute enough, but 
without gravity or weight. It muſt, how- 
ever, be acknowledged, that he would have 
done better, if he had ſtuck cloſer to his 
Greek maſters, and continued, as he began, 
to tranſlate from Demoſthenes, inſtead of 
practiſing ſo much on fictitious ſubjects in 
the ſchools of declamation. This, indeed, 
gave him a copiouſneſs in ſpeaking; but, 
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at the ſame time, a redundancy and dif- 
fluence, to uſe a metaphor of his own, 
which pleaſed the people more than it did 
good judges “. 


To conclude this criticiſm upon the Ro- 
man authors, as far as they imitated. the 
Greeks, ſo far, andno farther, they ſucceeded. 
Salluſt was the firſt, as I have already ob- 
ſerved, who ventured to neglect that ſtan- 


dard, and to ſtrike out a new ſtyle of hiſtory 


* That ſuch was Cicero's ſtyle in his younger days 
before he went to Rhodes, is confeſſed by Cicero him- 
ſelf; for, ſpeaking of his Greek maſter at Rhodes, 
Molo, he ſays, Is dedit operam, ſi modo id conſequi 
* potuit, ut nimis redundantes nos, et ſuperfluentes 
juvenili quadam dicendi impunitate et licentia, re- 
* primeret, et quaſi extra ripas diffluentes coerceret,? 
Here the reader will obſerve, that he very modeſtly ſays, 
f modo id conſequi potuit. Now the ſevere cricics in 
Rome thought that he had not accompliſhed it, nar 
is it likely that, in ſo ſhort a time as he was at Rhodes, 
he would be able to alter, altogether, a manner al- 
ready formed ; but by the people he was exceedingly 
admired, and, perhaps, more admired than. if he had 
been more chaſte and correct; for it was the people of 
Rome that admired him, not the people that admired 
Demoſthenes. And to them we may apply the French 
proverb, ? Aux gens de village trompettes de bois,” 
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peculiar to himſelf, Tacitus endeavour- 
ed to improve upon the pattern he had ſet, 


but made it much worſe, becauſe ſtill far- 


ther removed from the Greek ſtandard; 
and ſo things went on from bad to worſe, 
till at laſt the taſte of writing, as well as of 
every other art, became quite barbarous. 


_ Upon the revival of letters, the firſt ſcho- 
lars in Europe, and particularly in England, 
formed their ſtyle, as the beſt Roman au- 
thors did, upon the model of the Greek 
writers ; for they did not imitate thoſe who 
were no more than imitators themſelves, 
but went to the fountain-head, without fol- 
lowing the rivulets which the Latins had 
from thence derived. Among the firſt of 
theſe ſcholars was Chancellor More, whole 
judgment, preferring the Greek to the Ro- 
man writers, I have elſewhere quoted; and 
there can be no doubt that it was not his 
opinion ſingly, but that of all the learned 
of his age. Milton's ſtyle may be ſaid to 
be as much Greek as it is poſſible to make 
Engliſh ;. and even his Latin ſtyle appears 
to me to have been formed, not from the 
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imitation of any Roman writer, but by the 
ſtandard of the 'Greek, as the Romans 
themſelves wrote. Roger Aſcham, who li- 


ved a generation before, and was an excel- 


lent Greek and Latin ſcholar, has no doubt 
in this matter; and I will here tranſeribe 
what he ſays upon the ſubject. After hav- 
ing enumerated all the great authors that 
the ſingle city of Athens had produced in 
philoſophy, eloquence, hiſtory, and poetry, 
he adds, * Now let Italian, and Latin itſelf, 
* Spaniſh, French, Dutch, and Engliſh, 
bring forth their learning, and recite their 
* authors, Cicero only excepted, and one or 
two more in Latin, they be all patched up 
clouts and rags, in compariſon of fair 
woven broad cloths; and truly, if there 
be any good in them, it is either learned, 
* borrowed, or ſtolen, from ſome of thoſe 
© worthy wits of Athens “. 


. 
c 
0 


0 


* P. 235, of Aſcham's Engliſh works, publiſhed at 
London 1771. This Roger Aſcham was preceptor to 
Queen Elizabeth, and taught her Greek and Latin. 
He relates, p. 272. that for a year or two ſhe employed 
herſelf conſtantly every forenoon in double tran/lating, 
as he calls it, of Demoſthenes and Ifacrates, and of 
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The Greek writers, therefore, muſt be 
acknowledged to be the ſtandards for good 
writing, as much as their ſtatues are for good 
ſtatuary or painting. If, however, the young 
ſtudent will not give himſelf the trouble 
neceſſary to attain ſuch a knowledge of th 


ſome part of Tully in the afternoon; by which he 
means, firſt tranſlating from the Greek or Latin into 
Engliſh, and then from the Engliſh back again into 
Greek or Latin; by which means, he ſays, that ſhe 
attained to ſuch a perfect knowledge of both languages, 
that there were few in both the univerſities, or elſe- 
where in England, to be, in that reſpect, compared 
with her. And, in another place, p. 222. he relates, 
that when he went to take leave of Lady Jane Gray, 
before his journey to Germany, he found her in her 
chamber reading the Phædo of Plato in Greek, and 
with as much delight as ſome gentlemen would read a 
merry tale in Boccace, while her parents, the duke 
and the ducheſs, with all their houſhold, gentlemen 
* and gentlewomen, were hunting in the park.“ And 
of this lady he ſays further, in a letter to a friend of 
his, one Sturmius a German, * Hic ſuperiore ſtate, 
cum amicos meos in agro Eboracenſi viſerem, et 
* inde literis Johannis Checi in aulam, ut huc prof 
ciſcerem accitus ſum, in via deflexi Leiceſtriam, 
ubi Jana Graja cum patre habitaret. Statim ad- 
miſſus ſum in cubiculum: inveni nobilem puel- 
lam, Dii bom! legentem Grace Phaedonem, 
quem fic intelligit, ut mihi ipſi ſummam admira- 
tionem injiceret. Sic loquitur et ſcribit Grace, 
* ut vera referenti vix fides adhiberi poſſit. Na 
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Greek, as to enable him to read with eaſe and 
delight the Greek authors, there are La- 
tin, ſuch as thoſe I have mentioned 
above, that are not unworthy of imitation ; 
particularly, I recommend Cicero, as the 


« eſt præceptorem Joannem Elinarum, utriuſque linguæ 
valde peritum; propter humanitatem, prudentiam, 
* uſum, rectam religionem, et alia multa rectiſſimæ 
© amicitiz vincula, mihi conjunctiſſimum.“ The 
young King Edward VI. who had Sir John Cheke for 
his preceptor, was alſo very learned, and, as Aſcham 
ſays, p. 241. Had he lived a little longer, his 
* only example had bred ſuch a race of worthy learn- 
* ed gentlemen as this realm never did yet afford.“ 
And, in the ſame paſſage, he mentions two noble 
« primroſes of nobility, the young Duke of Suffolk and 
* Lord Henry Matravers, who were ſuch two examples 
to the court for learning as our time may rather wiſh 
* than look for again.” 


If, therefore, the antient learning be, as I ſuppoſe, 
the only true learning, that age was certainly a more 
learned age than this. It does not belong to my ſubject, 
as I have ſaid, to compare it in other reſpects with the 
preſent; but thus much I hope I may ſay without 
offence, that, if our kings and queens were educated as 
Edward VI. and Queen Elizabeth were, and if our people 
of faſhion employed their leiſure-hours, as Lady Jane 
Gray did, and the other perſons of diſtinction mentioned 
by Aſcham, neither our public nor private affairs would 
go the worſe for it, 
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moſt copious and elegant, if not the moſt 
correct of them all. His works I would 
adviſe ſuch a ſtudent to ſtudy day and 
night, as Horace adviſed the Piſones to ſtu- 
dy the Greek maſters. And I know no 
better introduction to the reading of Cicero 
than his life, written by Dr. Middleton, who 
has ſhewn an excellent example, both of 
tranſlating and imitating. 


Bc 
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CHAP. XXI. 


The neceſſity of forming a ſtyle by imitation — 
The Greek authors the beſt models for 
imitation—Next to them the Latin—Who 
next to the Greek and Latin? Not the 
writings of the French Beaux Eſprits of 
this age Examination of thoſe French 
writers, both as to their matter and ſtyle.— 
The imitation of our own authors, who 
have formed themſelves upon the antient 
models, is beſt, next to the imitation of the 
Greek and Latin, 


T may. ſeem ſtrange, but it is not more 
ſtrange than true, that every au- 
thor, however original he may think him- 
ſelf, or be thought by others, in point of 
ſtyle and compoſition, is no better than an 
imitator. The caſe truly is, that either 
there is ſome author whom we admire, and 
propoſe to ourſelves as a model, which I 
believe generally happens, or we take in- 
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ſenſibly, and without knowing it, after the 
ſtyle and manner of thoſe with whom we 
converſe, or of the books which we read ; 
and the utmoſt that invention has ever done 
in this matter, is either to improve or 
heighten one ſtyle that has been formerly 
uſed, or to mix different ſtyles together, and 
temper the one with the other. It is there- 
fore of the utmoſt importance to every 
man who would form a good ſtyle, to be 
very careful in the choice of the authors 
whom he reads, or whoſe ſtyle he would 
chuſe to imitate. And we have ſeen an ex- 
ample of an author who certainly had ge- 
nius (I mean Tacitus), and would have writ- 
ten well, if, inſtead of imitating Salluſt and 
the ſchools of declamation, he had choſen 
for his model ſome of the great authors 
of Greece. It was in this way, as I 
have elſewhere obſerved, that Dionyſus 
the Halicarnaſſian formed ſo excellent a 
ſtyle; and, by the ſame means, in later 
times than thoſe of Tacitus, Lucian wrote 


in a manner of which Athens needed not 
to have been aſhamed, when in the height 


of its glory for arts and learning. 
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Since, therefore, we muſt of neceſſity 
imitate, the only queſtion is, whom ſhall 
we imitate? And, according to my judg- 
ment, the Greeks ought to be our maſters 
in the writing art, no leſs than in ſculpture 
and painting. Next to them are their imi- 
tators, the Latin writers. But, ſuppoſe a 
man underſtands neither Greek nor Latin, 
and yet will write, who then ſhall be his 
model ? Shall it be the Italian authors, the 
French, or ſome of our own? For as to the 
Swediſh and German authors, I believe no- 
body will propoſe them as patterns of ſtyle. 


As to the Itahans, there was a time in 
England when the authors of that nation 
were very much in faſhion. And it ap- 
pears evidently, that even the great Milton 
has ſtudied and imitated them a good deal. 
And, indeed, if we are to forſake the antient 
models, I do not know that we can chuſe 
better. For, not only ſome of the old Ita- 
lan authors are excellent writers, but it 
appears to me, from ſome things which 
have ſeen lately come from that coun- 
try, that the taſte of good writing is 
ſtill preſerved there, as well as of ſculp- 
ture and painting. But thoſe authors, 
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however excellerit, are ſo much out of 
faſhion at preſent, that, I believe, no man 
in Britain imitates them as ſtandards of 
good writing. | | 


The queſtion, therefore, lies altogether 
betwixt French and Engliſh authors. And, 
as many now-a-days think the French 
writers better ſtandards than even the Greek 
and Latin, and ſome of our moſt faſhion- 
able authors have imitated them, even fo 
far as to adopt the idioms of their language, 
it is, I think, worth the while to examine 
their pretenſions, and inquire, at ſome 
length, whether we ought, for them, to 
give up the antient authors, or even ou! 
OWN. 


And, in the entry of this inquiry, it is 
proper to obſerve, that it 1s not of the French 
writers of the laſt age that I ſpeak, nor of 
all of this. I think I know myſelf ſome wri- 
ters at preſent in France, who are men of 
ſenſe and modeſty as well as of ſcience, and 
who write ſenſibly and ſoberly. We mult 
admit, that, in this age, natural know- 
ledge and the diſcovery of this our earth 
owes a great deal to the labours of the 
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learned of France; and, in former ages, it 
cannot be denied, that they contributed 
very much to the reſtoration of learning, 
and particularly of Greek learning. But 
the writers I ſpeak of are late writers, diſ- 
tinguiſhed in their own country by the 
name of Beaux Efprits, from the ſgavans 
or learned of the nation. Theſe gentle- 
men know little or nothing of the antient 
learning, nor indeed of any good learning 
of any kind, but fet up for writers upon 
the ſtock of their own wit and genius 
merely, not knowing that the greateſt na- 
tural genius, if it be not furniſhed with ma- 
terials by the ſtudy of books, or the practice 


of buſineſs, and the knowledge of man- 


kind thence ariſing, cannot produce any 
thing of value; and further, that it is not 
ſufficient for an artiſt of any kind to have 
hoth genius, and materials for that genius 
to work upon, if he be not likewiſe inſtruct- 
ed in the rules of the art, and have formed 
his taſte by the ſtudy and imitation of the 
beſt models. Theſe are the writers who, 
by the lrilliancy of their ſtyle, as it is called, 
that is, in plain Engliſh, by a florid, and 
lometimes pert and flippant manner of ex- 
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preſſion, have debauched the taſte of many 
of our writers, and made them reject the 
grave, ſober, and ſenſible ſtyle of the great 
antient maſters. 


And, firſt, let us conſider the ſubject of 
theſe writings :—If it be of a philoſophical 
Lind, it is either a ſyſtem of nature, with» 
out that which is principal in nature, I mean 
mind; for our atheiſtical writers muſt not 
pretend to be originals in their ſubject, any 
more than in their ſtyle, but are copies of 
the French in both. And the French have 
this eminence above them, that the lively 
impiety of ſome of them has done much 
more miſchief than the dull dogmatical in- 


fidelity of our irreligious writers. And, in- 


deed, theſe French authors have the honour, 
if it may be called ſuch, to have propagated, 
almoſt all over Europe, the diſbelief of all 
religion, natural as well as revealed, and, 
by conſequence, a general corruption of 
manners. Or it is hiſtory without facts, or, 
at leaſt, without authorities for facts. For 
it is part of the ſtate aſſumed by theſe au- 
thors, that they will not deign to quote; but 
we mult take every thing upon their word, 
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even facts collected from authors, whom it 
is well known they do not underſtand ; 
and very often they take upon them to 
contradia, facts related by authors, both 
antient and modern, upon the credit of 
their miſerable narrow ſyſtems of philoſo- 
phy;—Or, laſtly, it is fome random incohe- 
rent thoughts thrown out upon the ſubje& 
of morals or politics, without any real 
knowledge of human nature, and the va» 
rious ſteps of its progreſſion . Such is 
the matter of thoſe writings, and the ſtyle 
is ſuitable to the matter, without dignity 
or gravity, trifling, florid, and flaſhy; 
for it is not to be expected that ſuch wri- 
ters ſhould have ſenſe enough to be above 
wit, point, and turn, They write a kind 
of epigrammatic ſtyle, conſiſting all of ſhort, 
ſmart ſentences, without beauty or variety 


*I am really diverted with the vanity and futility of 


theſe petits maitres writers upon the ſubje& of men and 


manners. They ſeem to take it for granted, that the 
French nation is, or, at leaſt, was, in the age of Lewis 
XIV. the ſtandard of the perfeQtion of human nature. 
And there is another poſtulatum, which they deſire the 
reader ſhould grant, viz. that they themſelves are the firſt 
of their nation, or, at leaſt, have a large ſbare of this na- 


tional perfection. 
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of compoſition, and as little connection in 
the language as there is in the matter. 


Such are the writers who have given the 
tone, to uſe an expreſſion of their own, to 
Europe; and the queſtion is, whether, for 
the ſake of imitating them, we ſhall give 
up the antients, and our own authors, who 
have ſo ſucceſsfully imitated the antients? If 
weare to forſake the antient models in other 
arts, as, for example, in ſtatuary and paint- 
ing, and make the French our models in 
theſe, as well as in the writing art, every 
connoiſſeur would be ſcandalized, and ex- 
claim againſt the degeneracy of our taſte; 
he would complain that we no longer re- 
liſhed the chaſte beauties of an Italian hand, 
but were pleaſed with the gay, florid, cox- 
comb manner of the French *, The ſame, 


*I have been told a ſtory of a French painter, in 
the King of France's academy of painting at Rome, 
who was copying Raphac!'s battle of Conſtantine 
and Maxentius, where there is a remarkable horſe. 
An Italian, looking over his ſhoulder, obſerved that 
the horſe he painted was not the. horſe of Raphael : 
* Ah, dit il, Monſieur, il faut animer la froideur de 
* Raphac!.* So he made a kind of coxcomb French 
horie. N 
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I am perſuaded, will be the judgment, with 
reſpe& to the writing art, of every man 
who has ſtudied the antient authors; at 
leaſt, I have never known any who tho- 
roughly underſtood thoſe authors, and yet 


preferred the ſtyle and compoſition of the 
French. 


I have only further to add, upon the ſub- 
ject of the French learning, that, if it con- 
tinue to prevail as much in Europe for the 
next half century as it has done for the 
laſt, there will be an end of antient learn- 
ing, of which we ſhall know no more than 
thoſe miſerable disfigured ſcraps of it that 
are to be found in French books. * 


But, ſuppoſing a man will write without 
the aſſiſtance of antient learning, and yet 
not imitate the French, what is he to do? 
I will give him the ſame advice that I would 
give to a man who would paint or practiſe 
iculpture without going to Italy, and ſtudy- 
ing the antient monuments of thoſe arts 
that are to be ſeen there, which would be 
to ſtudy the works of ſuch painters or ſta- 
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tuaries among us, as have formed their 
taſte upon the maſter-pieces of art to be 
ſeen in Italy, In the ſame manner, I would 
ad viſe a mere modern author to try to ac- 
quire a good taſte of ſtyle by ſtudying ſome 
of the beſt Engliſh authors, ſuch as Milton, 
Clarendon, Hooker, Dr. Sprat, Biſhop Wil+ 
kins, who have ſo ſucceſsfully copied the 
Greek or Latin maſters. When thoſe authors 
wrote, there were no French writers that were 
thought worthy of being imitated. Taci- 
tus was not then come into faſhion; and 
the ſhort, priggiſh cut of ſtyle, ſa much in 
ule now, would not at that time have 
been endured. In ſhort, no other models 
of ſtyle were acknowledged but the great 
authors of antiquity, and chiefly the Greek, 
The conſequence of which was, that, though 
there were ſome better, ſome worſe wri- 
ters, according to the different geniuſes of 
men, there were none in thoſe days that 
wrote in a bad taſte, It is, I think, much 
more for the honour of the nation that 
we ſhould imitate thoſe authors rather than 
the French; and I am ſure that, by doing 
{o, we ſhall form a much better ſtyle, 
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CHAP, XXII. 


Compoſition not ſo difficult in Engliſh as in 
Greek and Latin—This ariſes from the 
want of rhythm and melody in our lan- 
guage, and the variety of flrufure of the 
antient languages —What is proper and 
ſuitable, eſſential in writing as well as in 
other arts — Art ſhould not appear too much 
in compoſition—The practice of making 

different flyles of the ſame words uſeful— 
Tranſlation, and the uſe to be made of it. 


INE ſpeaking or writing in any lan- 

guage, is, no doubt, a matter of great 
labour and difficylty. But it ſhould be an 
encouragement to a Britiſh orator or writer, 
that it is not near ſo difficult in Engliſh as 
in Greek or Latin; the reaſon of which is, 
that it never can be ſo fine, let us labour it 
as much as we pleaſe. Now, according to 
the Greek proverb, Fine things are difh- 
* cult*,” and the finer the thing the greater 
ihe difficulty. 


* Fama va xa. 
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A great part of the labour of antient 
compoſition was beſtowed upon the plea- 
ſure of the ear. For they were not only 
at the greateſt pains to avoid all harſhneſs 
of pronunciation, and diſagreeable colliſion 
of ſounds, but they ſtudied ſo much the 
numbers even of their proſe, and what they 
called the melody of their language, I mean 
their accents, that their compoſitions may 
be really ſaid, without figure or exaggera- 
tion, to have been ſet to muſic ; and yet, ſo 
greedy were their ears, as Cicero has ex- 
preſſed it, and fo difficult to be ſatisfied, that 
even Demolthenes, as he ſays, did not always 
fill his k. This muſical part we have no- 
thing to do with; and, if we ſhould attempt 
any thing of that kind in our language, 
we run the hazard of making our compo- 
ſition much worſe. For, even among them, 


Speaking of eloquence, he ſays, © In quo tantum 
* abeſt ut noftra miremur, ut uſque eo difficites ac 
moroſi ſimus, ut nobis non ſatisfaciat ipſe Demoſ- 
thenes; qui quanquam unus eminet inter omnes 
in omni genere dicendi, tamen non ſemper implet 
aures meas : Ita ſunt avide et capaces, et ſemper 
* aliquid immenſum infinitumque deſiderant;' Orat. ad 
NI. Brutum, c 29. 
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as Cicero has obſerved, nimum quod e/t, 
offendit vehementius, quam id quod videtur 
parum; Orator. c. 53. Then they muſt 
alſo have beſtowed a labour npon the va- 
rious ſtructure and arrangement of their 
words, ſuch as our modern languages will 
not admit of, In ſhort, it appears that all 
we can do in the matter of ſtyle is to chuſe 
proper words, give them the figures of com- 
polition ſuitable to the ſubject, and vary 
thoſe figures as much as we can, ſo as to 
avoid a monotony of compoſition. But, in 
all this there is one thing that muſt be par- 
ticularly attended to, as without it all our 
other pains to make our compohtions 
agreeable would be loſt, and that is, the r 
ee, as the Greek critics call it, or the 
decorum. This predominates, as the Hali- 
carnaſhan ſhews, in all the arts, and ſets 
bounds to the artiſts, beyond which they 
muſt not paſs. And yet it is what no cri- 
tic, as far as I know, antient or modern, 
has attempted to define; nor indeed does it 
appear to me poſſible to define it, as it is 
dependent upon ſo many circumſtances; 
but every body of taſte and judgment im- 
mediately feels the want of it. And, how- 
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ever well a thing may be ſaid, or if it be 
too well ſaid, that is, if tos much labour 
be beſtowed, and more ornament upon the 
compoſition than is ſuited to the ſubject or 
occaſion, it will rather offend than pleaſe a 
good judge, 


And this leads me to another obſervation, 
that, if in any art it be neceſſary to conceal 
art, it is ſo in ſpeaking or writing. And 
this obſervation applies particularly to the 
art employed about the words; for the 
matter ought always to be principal, and, if 
too much care appear to be beſtowed upon 


the words, it will offend every judicious 


hearer or reader. Nor do I know that any 
greater praiſe can be beſtowed upon a com- 
poſition, than that we do not attend at all to 
the words, but only to the matter; not but 
that the words pleaſe, and very much too, 
if they be good words and fitly put toge- 
ther, but it is a pleaſure that is concealed 
from us in a good compoſition, like that 
pleaſure which the Halicarnaſſian tells us 
ariſes from the melody and rhythms of 
Demoſthenes, which, ſays he, we ought 
not to deny, becauſe a” do not perceive 
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that the compoſition is either melodious or 
numerous. For the art, ſays he, conſiſts in 
mixing the accents and the quantities, ſo that 
neither the melody nor the rhythm appears; 
and, if it were otherwiſe, it would be a fault; 
for then the compoſition would appear like 
a poem or a ſong *. For proof of the truth 
of this maxim, that artis eff celare artem, 
I have in another place compared the ſtyle 
of Demoſthenes and Tacitus 7. The firſt 
of theſe has hardly any appearance at all 
of art, though it be the moſt artificial of 
all compoſitions in proſe ; and a man who 


* The paſſage is remarkable, and the learned rea- 
der will be glad to ſee it in the original ;—Kz: Au- 
duc bB DE, ina to b is Kai Th with Miu Pry 
IT, EphEArIG Fleg. doe] xc i uus, * urragoν 
VIE Tec waz PET Tow CY rvos:; z #6 nd. vo; TET wy dir p2 aver as 
TG Anjooberes X ArZews? bend. KaXg2 Yi u Ta Fur] 
ReoTovra Th n Nel Fe FULSTURENT A » 2% 66 ag raura * x 
rarsoxtUg EE Ss, x Ra²e - 7; Tale TH gurcgog“ T1 & 
WH 2g KA TY, COTUTTT) Thy aiohnow e T Aae 
ovYRENUTH® Th 0; o agra. Tx 0 PLUM TW rere Tiy 
axciPuar infifyne Tr xaTuonvn;* wore duty ifnivaxyai Fore 


To arri, X0% KATE funde, KUNA Toig Aware Ther rug Te 
diuool, Nibru, C. 48. | 


+ See above, page 214« 
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was not a critic would be apt to imagine 
that there was nothing more in it but plain 
ſenſe expreſſed in plain words; whereas 
the art of Tacitus's ſtyle is apparent to every 
body; but it is, I think, bad art, and a 
great deal of labour beſtowed to write ill“. 
Of this kind would be the labour beſtowed 
to make our compoſitions numerous and 
harmonious, like that of the antients; and 
we have ſome attempts of that kind in 
proſe compoſition, which do not at all 
pleaſe me. The antient orators are not 
only to be excuſed, but praiſed, for ſtudying 
ſo much the pleaſure of the ear; for 
it would have been a fault in them, if they 
had negleQed the opportunity which their 
language afforded them of making their 
compoſitions muſical. But, if I may preſume 
to adviſe the Britiſh orator or writer, he 
will not be at ſo much pains about the 
ſound of his compoſition, and, if he can 
avoid ſhocking the ear by rough grating 
ſounds, or cloying it by a tireſome unifor- 
mity, he will be contented. For he may 


This is what the Greek critics call xaxo& as 
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as well propoſe to build a palace of rough 
pebbles, as to, make a numerous and flow- 
ing compoſition of our harſh monoſyllables“. 


* By what I have ſaid here, and in the preceediyg 
part of this chapter, I would not be underſtood to 
deny that there is a rhythm, at leaſt, if not a melody, 
belonging to our language.“ And, indeed, there is a 
late very ingenious work publiſhed in London, entitled, 
* An Eſſay towards eſtabliſhing the Melody and Meaſure 
of Speech, to be expreſſed and perpetuated by peculiar 
ſymbols ;* which convinces me that a great deal more, 
in this reſpect, may be made of the Engliſh language 
than I thought was poſſible; but ill, I think, it is 
a rhythm of a different kind from that of Greek or La- 
tin; nor do I think that, by any labour, we ever 
can bring our language to pleaſe the ear ſo much by 
a variety of tones, and of long and ſhort ſyllables, 
as thoſe antient languages do, or rather did; for we 
have ſo little of the practice of true rhythm and 
melody in our own language, that no man, who is 
not a muſician, and has not made a particular ſtudy 
of tones and quantity of ſyllables, can apply them to 
Greek or Latia, When I' ſpeak of zones, I do not 
mean the tones of paſſion or ſentiment, which are 
common to all languages, but I mean ſyllabic tones, or 
accents, properly ſo called, which the Greeks and Ro- 
mans had, over and above the tones of paſſion and ſen- 
timent, which belonged to the players art among them; 
whereas the other were an eſſential part of the grammar 
of the language. 


Vor. III. E e 
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Another advice I will venture to give to 
a young ſtudent, who is deſirous to form a 
good ſtyle, and to acquire a correct taſte in 
ſpeaking or writing, is this, That, as of the 
fame words different ſtyles are made by 
different compoſition, he ſhould exerciſe 
himſelf in making of the ſame words con- 
verſation or epiſtolary ſtyle, for example; 
the hiſtoric or the rhetorical ; and he may 
try alſo to make of them ſuch verſe as Mil- 
ton has made of plain words. All this may 
be done only by a. different compoſition. 
He may then proceed to ornament a little 
by figures both of ſingle words and of com- 
poſition, and try how much ornament each 
of the three firſt mentioned ſtyles will bear 
without running into the poetic, which, if 
the ſubject be ſuitable, will bear every kind 
of ornament. By this exerciſe he will learn 
to diſtinguiſh accurately different ſtyles and 
manners, and will not, in his own compoſi- 
tions, jumble and confound them altogether, 


which, in my judgment, is the great fault 


of our modern writing. 


would allo adviſe our young ſtudent not 
only to ſtudy moſt diligently the antient 


* 
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maſters, but to tranſlate from them. It was 
in this way that Cicero formed his ſtyle; 
and, after him, I think, none of us need 
think the practice mean and ſervile, or be- 
low our genius. And I would adviſe to 
make the tranſlatiohs at firſt as literal as our 
language will bear; then to uſe greater free- 
dom, and fo go on by degrees till our per- 
formance come at laſt to have no longer that 
{tiff air, which tranſlations commonly have, 
but the free liberal manner of an original 
compolition, with as much, however, re- 
maining of the antient author as is ſufh- 
cient to diſtinguiſh it from the ordinary 
compoſitions of the age. For thoſe tranſla- 
tions, which intirely modernize the author, 
{ condemn altogether, and conſider them 
rather as a diſguiſe than a proper dreſs for a 
reverend antient; for they appear to me like 
a buſt of Alexander or Julius Cæſar with a 
toupce and a bag. By this exerciſe con- 
tinued for a long time (for nothing is to be 
done at once in this matter) he will form a 
ſtyle, which will not be altogether anti- 
quated or uncouth, but will have ſomething 
E &'2 
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of the ruſt of antiquity“ ſufficient to diſtin- 
guiſh it from the common trivial writings 
of the day, and will very much pleaſe a true 
judge of ſtyle, though it will no doubt 
offend the mere modern writers, who ge- 
nerally confider themſelves as perfect mo- 
dels and ſtandards, though they may think 
proper to name as ſuch ſome of their con- 
temporary writers. | 


* This is what the Halicarnaſſian commends in the ſtyle 
of Plato; 8: ic æury (ates Ta TIatwo;) xai wes 5 715 
EX H,, H k NAnlotws iure Epiſt. ad Pom; 
peium, c. 2. 


I heard a man ſay, who had ſtudied the antient ſtatues 
very much, that, in order to form a true taſte of beauty 
and grace in that art, we muſt live, in a manner, for ſome 
conſiderable time among thoſe ſtatues, and turn our eyes 
as much as poflible from every thing modern. I believe 
the ſame is true of the writing art. If we would form a 
perfect ſtyle, we muſt for ſome time converſe only with 
the belt antient authors, till we are ſo much poſſeſſed of 
their taſte and manner, that we may venture updn modern 
reading, without running much hazard of having our taſte 
carruptcd by it, 
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HAT. II. 


Of the ſephiſtical ſtyle — Three ſeveral ſpe- 
cigſes of it The pedantic—The florid 
and the auſtere—The preſent ſtyle gene- 
rally of the ſecond hind—T he antient au- 
thors who have written in this flyle— 


Not approved of by the firſt reftorers of 
learning The cauſes that produce the 


ſopbiſtical ſtyle — Men of buf neſs the beſt 
writers, if not deficient in genius and 
tearning—Sir Fohn Checke's judgment in 
this matter. 


HAVE obſerved more than once, in the 

courſe of this work, that, whatever va- 
lue we may ſet upon the ornaments of 
ſtyle, it is the matter of every compoſition 
that ſhould be chiefly ſtudied by an author. 
And, indeed, where too much pains ap- 
pears to be beſtowed upon the words, it 
offends a judicious reader or hearer. This 


Ze 3 
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I think an obſervation of ſuch conſequence, 
that the reader, I hope, will excuſe me for 


returning to it, and enlarging a little more 
upon it. 


That the matter 1s principal in every 
compoſition, and that the words are only for 
the ſake of the matter, is what no man of 
common ſenſe will deny. The words, 
therefore, ſhould be ſuited to the matter. If 
the matter be high, ſo ought alſo the words 
to be; and if again the matter be common 
and trivial, the words ought to be of the 
ſame kind. But, whatever the ſubject be, 
whether high or low, there mult be ſenſe in 
the compoſition, for the want of which no 
ornament of words will atone*. And the 
hner the words are, if there be no weight 
in the matter, the compoſition will for that 
but offend the more, and, to a man of ſenſe, 
will appear even ridiculous ; for it is with the 
words as with the pronunciation of them, 


* Cicero, upon this ſubje&, expreſſes himſelf in very 
ſtrong terms: Nihil tam furioſum eſt, quam verborum 


vel optimorum inanis ſonitus, nulla ſubjeda ſententia 
aut ſcientia,” 
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Nothing in ſpeaking offends you more than 
great emphaſis and vehement action accom- 
panying words of little or no ſigniſicancy. 


'The over-labouring of words made that 
fault of ſtyle, which was known in antient 
times by the name of the /ophi/lical, becauſe 
it was by the ſophiſts of old that it was 
chiefly practiſed “. I think it may be fitly 
divided into three kinds. The firſt is, 
when, upon common and ordinary ſubjects, 
words are uſed that are not common, but 


* There were two famous ſophiſts in the days of So- 
crates, Prodicus and Hippias. "Theſe Plato has introduced 
into his Protagoras; and, as he was a poet as well as a 
philoſopher, he has imitated incomparably well the ſtyle 
and manner of each of them; ſee the Protagoras, pago 
234. Edit. Ficini. The paſſage is too long to be inſerted, 
but well deſerving to be read by every ſcholar. I ſhall 
only obſerve upon it, that the ſtyle of Hippias is re- 
markably metaphorical and florid, and ſuch as, by 
the generality of readers now-a-days, would be thought 
very fine ; but Plata certainly judged otherwiſe, though 
he was far from being an enemy to the ornaments 
of ſtyle, and has laboured words more than perhaps 
any philoſopher, even too much, according to the opinion 
of ſome critics. The ſtyle of Prodicus is ſophiſtical in 


another way; for it is full of nice diſtinctions of the pro- 
priety of words, | 
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are either altogether new, and made for the 
occaſion, or not commonly uſed. Of this 
kind among us are words borrowed from 
the learned languages, but which yet have 
not been naturalized by ordinary uſe. Such 
words are not improper upon high ſubjects, 
eſpecially where the writer or ſpeaker may 
be ſuppoſed to be much animated and 
heated with paſſion; and, in treating of 
matters of art and ſcience, if our own lan- 
guage does not afford words proper to ex- 
preſs our notions, we are allowed to borrow 
them from more learned languages; but, 
it ſuch words are uſed upon common or 
trivial ſubjects, it makes that ſpecies of the 
ſophiſtical ſtyle, which is well known under 
the name of the pedantic. Nor is it con- 
tined to the words-only ; but, if the turn of 
the phraſe, and the manner of expreſſion be 
much too elevated or refined for the ſubject, 
the ſtyle may ſtill be ſaid to be pedantic “. 


„This ſtyle, which it ſeems was once faſhionable in 
France, is very well ridiculed by Moliere in his comedy 
of the Precieuſes Ridicules. I will give but one example 
from it. One of theſe ladies deſires a gentleman to ſu 
down in the following words: 
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The misfortune of this ſtyle is, that the 
more it is laboured, the worſe it is, which 
indeed is the caſe of all kinds of writing, 
and, in general, of all the works of art that 
are executed in a bad taſte. Such an au- 
thor, therefore, never expreſſes himſelf pro- 
perly and naturally, unleſs, perhaps, where 
he iscareleſs and inattentive to his ſtyle. And 
this ſhews us how careful every man, who 
writes or ſpeaks, ſhould be to acquire a 
good taſte of ſtyle, and a true judgment of 
what is proper and ſuitable to his ſubject, 


Mais de grace, Monſieur, ne ſoyez pas inexorable 
© a ce fauteuil qui vous tend le bras il y a un quart 
* heure, contentez un peu Venvie qu'il a de vous 
« embraſſer,” | 


Congreve too, in his play of the Way of the World, 
has a great deal of the ſame kind of language, which he 
has put into the mouth of Lady Wiſhfort, as where he 
makes her ſay, * that ſhe hopes Sir Rowland does not 
think her prone to iteration of nuptials.? 


This ſtyle is alſo ridiculed by Shakeſpeare in the 
character of Piſtol. It is a good deſcription that Sir 
John Falſtaff gives of the plain and natural ſtyle, 
when he defires Piſtol to ſpeak like @ man of this 


world. 


otherwiſe he may be aſſured that he will 
loſe all the labour he beſtows upon his com- 
polition, at lealt, in the opinion of real cri- 
8 


is that which is not unſuitable to the ſubjeQ, 
but is over-laboured, and too much adorned 
with tropes, and figures of the pleaſurable 
kind, ſuch as the metaphor, the antitheſis, and 
the pariſoſis, and where too much is given to 
the pleaſure of the car, and pains more than 
ſufficient beſtowed to avoid all harſh ſounds, 
and to give a ſweet flow and agreeable ca- 
dence to the periods, and their ſeveral mem- 
bers. The moſt ſtriking examples of this 
ſtyle are the orations of Iſocrates, and par- 
ticularly his panegyric, ſo called by way of 
eminence, for almoſt all his orations may 
be called by that name, being of the epi- 
deiftic kind *, that is, not intended for buſi- 
neſs or action, but to entertain and amuſe 


* This is ill tranſlated into Latin by the word demon- 
rative, which does not at all expreſs the nature of this 
kind of eloquence, But more of this when I come to treat 
of rhetorie, 
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Ihe ſecond ſpecies of the ſophiſtical ſtyle 
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panegyries *, or aſſemblies of people met 
together at the games, or upon occaſion of 
any other feſtival. Iſocrates is ſaid to 
have ſpent ten, ſome ſay fifteen years, in 
compoling this oration, in which he ex- 
horts the Greeks to join in a war 
againſt the Perſians—a longer time than 
Alexander took to finiſh that war T. It 
is likely, I think, it would have been bet- 
ter, if the fourth part only of that time had 
been beſtowed upon it; for, though ſuch 
orations, chiefly calculated for ſhew and 
oſtentation, as the name denotes, admit of 
much more ornament than thoſe of buſi- 
neſs; yet the ſtyle of this oration is greatly 
too much ornamented, eſpecially with re- 


ſpect to the pleaſure of the ear, if it be 
_— 


* The orations made by the ſophiſts at thoſe pane- 
gyrical meetings, were commonly in praiſe of ſome god, 
heroe, or man; and hence it is that in Engliſh we call 
praiſe a panegyric. 


+ Timzus the hiſtorian made this compariſon, as 
Longinus informs us, cap. 4. where he thinks proper to 
find fault with it, and give it as an example of what he 
calls the frigid in ſtyle ; but I do not think it ſo bad as 
he would make it, though it be no doubt magnifying 


Alexander at the expence of this ſophiſt, as Longinus 
calls Iſocrates. 
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true what I have read ſomewhere, that there 
is not to be found in the whole of it two 
vowels gaping upon one another. In this 
kind of ſtyle Libanius and Themiſtius, ſo. 
phiſts of later times, have written, And, 
in general, almoſt all the writers of the 
later times, (I except only the philoſophers 
of the Alexandrian ſchool,) have more or 
leſs of this panegyrical ſtyle; and, particu- 
larly, there is a writer upon the ſubject of 
criticiſm, of great name in modern times, 
and who, I think, is of ſome value for the 
matter, I mean Longinus, but whoſe ſtyle 
I think much too florid for his ſubject, or 
indeed for any ſubject that is treated as a 
matter of art or ſcience. To be convinced 
of this, we need only compare his ſtyle of 
criticiſm with that of Mriſtotle, or the Hali- 


carnaſſian, and the difference will appear 
firiking®. 


* This writer, ſpeaking of famous authors, ſays 
TEC EQUTWY II. gie S tt N,, Toy cena, Co I. A ſo- 
phiſtical periphraſe, wich an arrangement of the 
words and a cadence that I hold likewiſe to be ſo- 
phiſtical. Again, ſpeaking of the uſe of the plural 
number inſtead of the fingular, he ſays, Tz n 
r fhr YENC AOVETTRER Nat auTw Joforoumrerrs TW OXAW 
Te ap, C. 23. Dithyrambic words with very little 
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The third and laſt fpecies of the ſophi- 
ſtical ſtyle is the very reverſe of this, being 
as far removed as poſſible from the plea- 
ſurable, the pompous, and the panegyrical. 
It gives nothing to the pleaſure of the ear; 
or, if it has any numbers, they are harſh 
and anftere. The words it uſes are, many 
of them, obſolete and antiquated, none of 
them of the florid or poetical kind; and, as 
to its compoſition, it is varied by all the 
figures poſſible, except ſuch as pleaſe the 
ear and fancy ; and, as ſome of the figures 
it uſes are very uncouth, and ſuch as de- 
range the conſtruction and natural order of 
the words very much, hence it is often: 
perplexed and obſcure. 


The great author of this ſtyle, the firſt, 


and, according to the Halicarnaſſian, the 


laſt, is Thucydides, of whom I have ſpoken 


meaning. He deals much in ſimiles too, like ſome 
of our modern critics, as where he compares De- 
moſthenes to thunder and lightning, which conſumes 
things at once, and Cicero to a conflagration, which ſpreads 
far and wide, and ſometimes is "extinguiſhed, and then 
blazes again, | ' 
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elſewhere *. And I ſhall only add here, 


that it was probably in emulation to Hero- 
dotus that he framed this ſo ſingular ſtyle; 
for it is evident, from his introduction, 
that he meant his work to be of a kind 
quite different from that of Herodotus ;— 
whether it were that he diſapproved of 
the ſtyle of Herodotus, or deſpaired of 
excelling, or even of equalling him in that 


ſtyle f. 


It is true, no doubt, what the Halicarnaſ- 
ſian ſays, that 'Thucydides, though he had 
his admirers among the Greeks, yet had no 
imitators. But there are two Roman authors 
who certainly imitated him; I mean Salluſt 
and Tacitus, of whoſe ſtyle I have already 
ſpoken at great length; and, I think, it is true 


* Pag, 198. | 

+ He fays, that his hiſtory he intended to be 
** 116 . c „ OY ANT AG the TO WAHCANX NAS WXOUE 5 
by which laſt words he appears to me plainly 
enough to inſinuate, that Herodotus's hiſtory was 
of the panegyrical kind, (accordingly it is faid 
to have been read by him at the Olympic games) 
and more calculated to gain the prize of the day, 
than to be a laſting monument for the inſtruction of 
poſterity. 


hs, „ joins, pune 
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what I have there ſaid, that they have not 
improved upon their original, particularly 
in the narrative part, which, I think, is 
much worſe, becauſe it is not ſo plain and 
natural as that of Thucydides. 


I know no ſtyle in Engliſh which re- 
ſembles that of Thucydides, unleſs perhaps 
it be the ſtyle of Milton in his proſe writ- 
ings; but he, like Demoſthenes, has only 
taken what is beſt in Thucydides. For 
Demoſthenes ſtudied Thucydides very 
much ; and accordingly we. find in him a 
great many hyperbatons, parentheſes, and 
artificial conſtructions; which run out to a 
great length, and make it neceſſary to con- 
nect words very diſtant from one another, 
with many ſuch like figures, by which his 
ſtyle is diverſified, and raiſed above common 
idiom, as much' as that of Thucydides, but 
without his perplexity or obſcurity, 


The ſtyle that is moſt uſed at preſent 
belongs rather to the ſecond ſpecies of the 
ſophiſtical ſtyle, that which is formed for 
the pleaſure of the fancy and ear. The di- 
ſtinguiſhing characters of it are, firſt, that 
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it is very florid and poetical, and abounds 
with antitheſis, words anſwering to words, 
and other pleaſurable figures. Second- 
ly, It is compoſed, for the greater part, 
in ſhort unconneQed ſentences, for I cannot 
call them periods, with a certain neatneſs 
and trimneſs in the turn of them, but with- 
out any flow or variety in the ryhthm or 
cadence, even when they are longer. This 
ſpruce petit-maitre ſtyle firſt began, as I 
have obſerved, in France, and has been fol- 
lowed by ſome later writers in Britain, who 


had not formed their taſte upon better mo- 
dels. 


The antient ſtyle that moſt reſembles 
this, and probably that from which it 
was formed, is the ſtyle of Seneca, Pliny 
the younger, Quinctilian, and, in general, 
of the writers of that age. It was alſo, as 
I have ſhewn, the ſtyle of the ſchools of 
declamation in Rome, from which I derive 
the corruption of the Roman taſte of elo- 
quence and writing *. 


The laſt of the three authors I have mentioned, 
I mean QuinQtlian, writes, I think, better than 
either of the other two; but he likewiſe has a fiong 
3 
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The ſtyle of theſe authors was not, as I 
have obſerved, approved of by the firſt re- 
ſtorers of learning in Europe. Among the 
earlieſt of theſe was Angelus Politianus, the 


taint of that age. TI will give but one example of 
him from a paſſage in which he has unfortunately 
meaſured himſelf with a much better writer, I mean 
Cicero, to whom indeed he refers. It is upon the 
ſubje& of too great luxuriancy in the ſtyle of young 
men. Of this Qvinctilian ſays, Lib. 2. Inſtitut. 
* Audeat hzc ætas plura, et inveniat, et inventis 
* gaudeat, ſint licet illa non ſatis interim ſicea et 
© ſevera, Facile remedium eſt ubertatis, fterilia 
* nullo labore vincuntur. IIla mihi in pueris natura 
minimum ſpei dabit, in qua ingenium judicio præ- 
* ſumitur. Materiam eſſe primum volo vel abundan- 
tiorem, atque ultra quam oporteat fuſam. Quod 
* me de his ætatibus ſentire minus mirabitur, qui 
apud Ciceronem legerit, wolo. enim ſe efferat in 
* adcleſcente facunditas.” Here the ſentences are 
ſhort and unconneRed, but trim and neatly turned. 
Now hear how Cicero expreſſes pretty much the 
ſame thought. Volo enim ſe efferat in adoleſcente 
* ſeecunditas. Nam facilius, ſicut in vitibus, re- 
« vocantur ea, quz ſeſe nimium profuderunt, quam, 
« fi; nihil valet materies, nova ſarmenta cultura exci- 
* tantur. Ita volo eſſe in adoleſcente unde aliquid 
© amputem. Non enim poteſt in eo eſſe ſuccus diu- 
* tuknus, quod nimis eeleriter eſt maturitatem aſſecu- 
tum; De Oratore, lib. 2. Here there is not the 
oratorical roundneſs or flow, neither ſhould it be; bu: 
as the matter is connected, ſo are the ſentences ; and, 
though they be not ſo neat and ſo trim as wole of 


Vor, III. F 


4326 Taz Ortcin and Part Il, 
firſt elegant writer of Latin, if I am not 
miſtaken, after the f̃eſtoration of letters. 
He condemns the ſtyle of all the age of Pli- 
ny: * Optaret alius ut oratorem Plinium 
© ſaperem, quod hujus et maturitas et diſci- 
* plina laudatur; ego contra totum Mlud 
© aſpernari me dicam Plinii ſæculum *. 


Theſe are, if not all, at leaſt, I think, the 
chief kinds of the ſophiſtical ſtyle, a ſtyle 
which is not faulty through negligence or 
ignorance, but from overmuch ſtudy and la- 
bour. I havealready given a particularreaſon 
why Thucydides beſtowed ſo much pains to 
make his ſtyle worſe than it would other- 
wiſe have been; and I will now endeavour 
to give ſome more general reaſons for this 
laborious affectation. 


And the firſt is a littleneſs of mind, 
which makes men ſtudy much what 1s 


Quinctilian, there is nothing that offends the ear like 
the abrupt cadence of Tacitus, and there is nothing 


of quaintneſs or ſmartneſs, but the whole is ſimple and 
natural, 


Angeli Politiani epiſtola prima, 


h 
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trifling, or leſs principal in arts, ſciences, 
and even the common affairs of life. Senſe, 
ſpirit, and a certain greatneſs of mind, are 
neceſſary for ſpeaking and writing well, no 
leſs than for acting well. A man of a phi- 
loſophical mind and exalted genius will, 
like Socrates in Plato * deſpiſe the embel- 
Iiſhment of words, and think that time 
miſpent which he employs in poliſhing 
them and ſetting them in order, for the 
purpoſe of captivating the ears and fancies 
of men; or, if he ſhould ſtoop to do it for 
any important public ſervice, he will cer- 
tainly not over- do it, but will always conſi- 
der the matter as principal, and chiefly de- 
ſerving his care. 


Another reaſon, and which, I believe, 
has contributed more than any other to 


* Plato makes Socrates ſay, in the beginning of 
his Apology, that it would not be becoming him, 
at his time of life, to form and faſhion words like a 
young man: 90. ve as Wyre WgeFoy @ ardęes, 7100. 155 
Wie dere prigntia IINaTT err e, ig has kictval. 
And Ariſtotle has told us, flat the ſtyle, and every thing 
belonging to rhetoric, is addreſſed to the opinions and 
fancies of men; Rhet. Lib. iii. c. i. 


F f 2 
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make men labour words with the anxious 
diligence of a ſophiſt, is the want of the 
practice of applying ſpeaking or writing to 
buſineſs, or the common affairs of life. 
Men of great leiſure, who are very good 
ſcholars, but are ignorant of the world, and 
unpractiſed in buſineſs, are very apt to form 
to themſelves a ſtyle, which appears to 
them, and may appear to others, very 
fine, but is intirely unfit for buſineſs, and 
could not be endured by aſſemblies of men 
met to deliberate upon public affairs of 
great importance, or by judges, who were 
to decide cauſes upon ſuch ſpeaking or writ- 
ing. Thoſe, on the other hand, who are 
in the practice of buſineſs, ſoon diſcover 
that it is not the ornament of words, but 
the weight of matter and argument, that 
will convince men, who hear or read, in 
order to be informed, and that what art 
there is in the compoſition muſt be con- 
cealed as much as poſſible. Such an orator 
or writer, therefore, will not uſe the pedan- 
tic ſtyle of the precteuſes ridicules; neither 
will his ſtyle abound with the flowers of 
poetry, nor will be pompous and theatrical, 


— 
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like Iſocrates, becauſe he knows, from cer- 
tain experience and obſervation, that ſuch a 
manner tickles the ears and amuſes the 
fancy, but does not convince or determine 
men to act; and far leſs will he labour to 
obſcure and involve his ſenſe, as Thucydi- 
des has done, whoſe manner would be as 
offenſive to the ears of the people, as per- 
plexing to their underſtanding. And, I am 
perſuaded, the Halicarnaſſian is in the 
right when he maintains, that no orator of 
Greece ever ſpoke in that manner. 


That men of buſineſs, if they are not de- 
ficient in genius or learning, make the beſt 
ſpeakers or writers, 1s not only agreeable to 
reaſon, but is verified by fact and obſerva- 
tion. The greateſt orators in Greece were 
the two rivals, Demoſthenes and MXichines, 
both much verſant in public buſineſs, and 
accuſtomed to ſpeak to the people; and, in 
Rome, the two beſt writers, (I mean proſe- 
writers, for I ſpeak not of poets, whoſe 
ſtyle is quite different from that of buſineſs 
and common life), as well as ſpeakers, were 
Julius Cæſar and Cicero, both men eminent 
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in buſineſs. On the other hand, Iſocrates 
and Thucydides, among the Greeks, were 
neither of them men of buſineſs, nor ac- 
cuſtomed to ſpeak to judges, or to the 
people, but formed in their cloſets a kind of 
ideal eloquence, in a very different taſte in- 
deed, but both equally unfit for the affairs 
of life. Salluſt and Tacitus too, among the 
Romans, the worſt writers that I know of 
any name or reputation, do not appear to 
have had any practice of eloquence, unleſs 
perhaps in the ſchools of declamation *, 


* As to Salluſt, what Sir John Checke, one of the 
firſt and beſt ſcholars that ever were in England, 
| ſaid of him, is well worth reading, as it is reported 
by Roger Aſcham, his ſcholar (whom I quoted be- 
fore) in his work entitled the School-maſfter, or per- 
fe way of bringing up youth, p. 339. of the edi- 
tion of his works publiſhed by James Bennet in 
1771. Sir John Checke had ſaid, that he could not 
recommend Salluſt as a good pattern of ſtyle for 
young men, his writing being neither plain for 
the matter, nor ſenſible for men's underſtanding. 
And what is the cauſe thereof, Sir? quoth I. Ve- 
rily, ſaid he, becauſe in Salluſt's writing is more 
art than nature, and more labour than art; and in 
his labour alſo too much toil, as it were with an 
uncontented care to write better than he could; a 
fault common to very many men. And therefore 


* he doth not expreſs the matter lively and naturally with 
I | a 


0 
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Even Cicero, as I have obſerved elſewhere, 
would have been a better orator, if he had 
not practiſed ſo much upon fictitious ſub- 
jects, but had exerciſed himſelf from the 


common ſpeech, as ye ſee Xenophon doth in Greek; 
but it is carried and driven forth artificially, after too 
learned a ſort, as Thucydides doth in his orations. And 
how cometh it to paſs, ſaid I, that Cæſar and Cicero's 
talk is ſo natural and plain, and Salluſt's writing fo 
artificial and dark, when all the three lived in one 
time? I will freely tell you my fancy herein, ſaid 
he. Surely Cæſar and Cicero, beſide a fingular 
prerogative of natural eloquence, given unto them 
by God, both two, by uſe of life, were daily ora- 
tors among the common people, and greateſt counſellors 
in the ſenate-houſe ; and therefore gave themſelves to 
uſe ſuch ſpeech as the meaneſt ſhould well underſtand, 
and the wiſeſt beſt allow; following carefully that 
good counſel of Ariſtotle, Leguendum, ut multi; 


* ſapiendum, ut pauci. Salluſt was no ſuch man, 


La - * * 


neither for will to goodneſs, nor ſkill by learning, 
but ill given by nature, and made worſe by bring- 
ing up, ſpent the moſt part of his youth very miſ- 
orderly in riot and lJeac:ery, in the company of 
ſuch who, never giving their mind to honeſt do- 
ing, could never inure their tongue to wiſe ſpeak- 
ing. But, at laſt, coming to better years, and 
buying wit at the deareſt hand (that is, by long 
experience of the hurt and ſhame that cometh of 
miſchief), moved by the counſ-1 of them that were 
wiſe, and carried by the example of ſuch as were 
good, he firſt fell to honeſty of life, and after to 


« the love of ſtudy and learning; and ſo became ſo 
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beginning, as Demoſthenes did, upon mat- 
ters of buſineſs. In later times, when the 
ſchools of declamation became ſtill more in 
faſhion among the Romans, the umbraticus 


* new a man, that Cæſar, being ditator, made him 

« prator in Numidia, where he, abſent from his coun- 
© try, and not inured with the common talk of Rome, but 
© ſhut up in his Rudy, and bent wholly upon reading, 
did write the ſtory of the Romans. And, for the better 
* accompliſhing of the ſame, he read Cato and Piſo in 
Latin, for gathering of matter and truth, and Thucy- 
* dides in Greek, for the order of his ſtory, and furniſhing 
of his ſtyle.” 


A little after, in p. 343. ſpeaking of Thucydides, 
he ſays, that he likewiſe wrote his ſtory, not at 
home in Greece, but abroad in Italy, and there- 
* fore ſmelleth of a certain outlandiſh kind of talk, 
* ſtrange to them of Athens, and diverſe from their 
writing that lived in Athens and Greece, and 
wrote at the ſame that Thucydides did, as Lyfias, 
Xenophon, Plato, and Ifocrates, the pureſt and 
plaineſt writers that ever wrote in any tongue, and 
beſt examples for any man to follow, whether he write 
Latin, Italian, French, or Engliſh. Thucydides alſo 
ſeemeth, in his writing, not ſo much benefited by 
nature as holpen by art, and carried forth by de- 
fire, ſtudy, labour, toil, and over-great curioſity, who 
ſpent twenty-ſeven years in writing his eight books 
of hiſtory.? 


a a * Lo - „ A * oo * * 


As to Tacitus, neither Sir John Checke nor Mr. 
Aſcham does ſo much as mention him; nor do J believe 
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dofor, as Petronius expreſſes it, :ngenia de- 
levit. 


I do not deny, however, that excep- 
tions to this rule may be found among 
the antient writers, and particularly the 
Halicarnaſſian may be reckoned one; for it 
does not appear that he ever pleaded cauſes, 
or was engaged in civil buſineſs of any 
kind. But it is to be conſidered, firſt, that 
he was a teacher of youth, to whom, there- 
fore, he was obliged to ſpeak in a language 
caſy and natural. Secondly, He had form- 
ed his ſtyle by the imitation of ſuch authors 
as Demoſthenes, who were real men of bu- 
ſineſs; and this appears to me to be the 
only way that a mere ſcholar can form a 
ſtyle, which does not ſmell too much of 
the lamp, 


I think it is unlucky for the authors of 
modern times, that ſo few of them have 


been men of buſineſs. The beſt of them, I 


that any man of thoſe days conſidered him as a pattern 
of ſtyle - that was reſerved for later and more ignorant 
mes. 
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will venture to ſay, were ſuch; and my 
Lord Shaftſbury, whoſe ſtyle I have elſe- 
where commended, would have been {till a 
better writer, if he had been more engaged 
in public buſineſs, and had been a ſpeaker 
in either houſe of parliament ; for in that 
cafe, he would not have written in a man- 
ner which is, of all others, the leaſt 
proper for buſineſs. And I ſay the ſame of 
Plato, whom he has admired and imitated 
ſo much; for, if he had either confined 
himſelf intirely, as Xenophon did, to his 
maſter Socrates's manner of teaching, or, 
as he would needs be a rhetorician, if he 
had had the practice of ſpeaking in public, 
he would have avoided thoſe faults of ſtyle 
which the Halicarnaſſian has ſo juſtly cen- 
ſured in him. 
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CH AP. XXIV. 


A ſhort account of the fate of antient learn= 
ng in the ſeveral periods of the world — 
All the learning of Europe originally from 
Egypt—The firſt great blow to learning 
the dęſtruction of the colleges of the Egyp- 
tian prieflis—The ſecond, the dęſtruction of 
the Pythagorean colleges in Italy The 
third, the loſs of the liberty of Greece, and 
the extinfion of learning and good taſte 
there—The fourth, the loſs of liberty at 
Rome, and the corruption of taſte there 
— The fifth, the conqueſts of the Saracens 
and Turks —The preſent ſtate of antient 
learning in Europe—tHow the taſte of it 


is to be revived. 


S I have ſaid ſo much in praiſe of the 

antient learning, in this and the 
preceding volumes of this work, it may 
not be improper, before I conclude this 
volume, to give ſome general account of 
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the fate of this learning in the ſeveral ages 
of the world, as far as they are recorded. 


That all, or by far the greater part of the 
many arts and ſciences, which Europe is at 
preſent poſſeſſed of, came originally from 
Egypt, I hold to be an inconteſtible truth. 
All the neceſſary arts of life, and all other 
arts of uſe or ornament depending upon the 
knowledge of the hidden powers of nature, 
were, I believe, practiſed in the higheſt per- 
fection in Egypt. But the liberal and ele- 
gant arts, ſuch as fine ſpeaking and writing, 
poetry, ſtatuary, and painting, though the 
elements of them were likeways brought 
from Egypt into Greece, proſpered much 
more in that country, and were carried to a 
much greater height than ever they were 
in Egypt. The reaſon of which is, that 
theſe are popular arts, and are therefore 
never carried far, except in popular govern- 
ments, ſuch as thoſe in Greece. This is 
particularly true of eloquence, which, as 
early as the days of Homer and the Trojan 
war, was the chief inſtrument of govern- 
ment among the Greeks. And indeed it 
muſt of neceſſity be ſo, where the power is 
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in the hands of the people, who muſt be 
perſuaded before they act. Now, as I have 
obſerved in the beginning of this volume, 
ſpeaking is the principal art, prior both in 
time and dignity to the writing art, which 
was only grafted on it. For, though the 
ſpeaking art was in very great perfection 
in the days of Homer, as is evident from 
his poems, I believe there was very little 
poetry committed to writing at that time, 
and no proſe at all. But, as to ſciences, 
ſuch as geometry, aſtronomy, natural phi- 
loſophy, metaphyſics and theology, I believe 
they were carried to a perfection in Egypt 
that they have never ſince exceeded. 


The firſt great revolution of learning and 
philoſophy was the conqueſt of Egypt by 
the Perſians, and the deſtruction of the 
Egyptian colleges of prieſts. Of this I have 
ſpoken elſewhere * ; and it was, in my opi- 
nion, the greateſt blow to ſcience that it 
ever received, and which it has never ſince 
perfectly recovered. It did, however, lift 
its head again, and flouriſhed for ſome time 
in the Pythagorean colleges in Italy ; for 
Pythagoras went to Egypt before the Per- 


* Vol. ii. p. 262, 
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ſian conqueſt; and, as he was there no leſs 
than twenty-two * years, and was initiated 
into the prieſtly order, there can be no doubt 
but that he brought away with him a great 
deal of the Egyptian learning, at leaſt much 
more of it than any Greek did before or 
after his time. For thoſe that went before 
him, ſuch as Orpheus, Muſzus, and Melam- 
pus, appear to have brought away nothing 
with them but muſic and ſome myſtical 
theology ; and Thales, the only philoſopher 
who was there before him, appears to have 
learned nothing there but ſome elements of 
geometry, and a little phyſiology. And, 
with 'regard to Plato and Eudoxus, who 
went to Egypt ſo long after Pythagoras, 
beſides that they went thither at a time 
when ſcience muſt have been deep in its 
decline, we are informed that the prieſts 
were not at all communicative to them. 


Theſe Pythagorean ſchools in Italy pro- 
duced, while they flourithed, ſome of the 


* Jamblichus in vita Pythagore, c. 4. 


+ Strabo, Lib. xvii. p. 806. where he tells us, that 
Plato and Eudoxus lived thirteen years with the prieſts of 
Heliopolis, in order to learn aſtronomy ; but, though they 
were at great pains to perſuade the prieſts to teach them, 
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greateſt men that ever exiſted, in philoſo- 
phy, government, and arms. How theſe 
{chools of philoſophy were deſtroyed and 
diſperſed, is related by the author of the 
life of Pythagoras, as I have elſewhere 
mentioned“; and this TI hold to have been 
the ſecond fatal blow to learning and philo- 
ſophy. 


Some planks were ſaved of this ſhip- 
wreck, and diſperſed all over Europe; but 
they were beſt collected and preſerved by 
Plato and Ariſtotle in Greece, where both 
arts and ſciences flouriſhed very much for 
fome time. But Greece, with its liberty 
and glory in arms, loſt alſo its taſte for the 
ſciences and fine arts; and, as the Hali- 
carnaſſian tells us , they were, ſome time 
before his age, become almoſt barbarous, 
And this I make to be the third downfal of 
learning. 


they learned but a few theorems ; the barbarians, as Strabo 
calls thoſe learned prieſts, concealing the greater part 
from them. See what I have further ſaid upon this ſub- 
jeR, vol. ii. p. 243. in the note. 


* Vol. ii. P · 262. 


+ De Antiquis Oratoribus, in initio, 
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It again revived, as the ſame author in- 
forms us , under the patronage of ſome 
of the great men of Rome, who, by the 
countenance and protection they gave to 
{ſuch men as the Halicarnaſlian, introduced 
philoſophy and the fine arts into Rome, 
and revived them in Greece. In Rome 
they were ſhort-lived ; for the violent ty- 
ranny of the Emperors, and the general 
corruption of manners, ſoon put an end to 
them. But they continued longer in Greece; 
from whence they returned again to their 
native land, I mean Egypt; for in Alex- 
andria there were ſchools of philoſophers, 
geometers, aſtronomers, grammarians, and 
rhetoricians, and there were good writers 


down even to the invaſion of the Saracens, 


and the ſecond deſtruction of the Alexan- 
drian library. In Italy, and all over the 
weſt of Europe, learning had been before ex- 
tinguiſhed, and all fine arts, by the invaſion 
of other barbarians, I mean the Goths and 
Vandals. And here we have learning 
again put down for the fourth time, except 
ſome ſmall remains of it that were pro- 
ſerved in Conſtantinople. 


* Ubi ſupra, 
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But ſcience began again to dawn, and 
from a quarter whence it could not have 
been expected, I mean from the Saracens, 
the ſame mad and harbarous enthuſiaſts who 
had deſtroyed the Alexandrian library. But 
Greece a ſecond time catched its conquerors, 
and the Saracens became as zealous for 
Greek learning as ever they had been ene- 
mies to it. From them the firſt rays of 
ſcience enlightened the weſt; for we got 
ſome knowledge of phyſic, and of Ariſtotle's 
philoſophy from them. But we may be 
ſaid to have ſtill continued barbarous till 
the taking of Conſtantinople by the Turks, 
the moſt indocile and uncultivable of all bar- 
barians; for they are among the few people 
that we read of in hiſtory, who have been 
diſſolved in luxury and efteminacy, without 
being firſt ſoftened and mitigated by arts. 
From thoſe barbarians fled the learned 
Greeks that yet remained in Conſtantinople, 
and, taking refuge in Rome, introduced 
there the Greek language, and, with it, 


the genuine Greek philoſophy and Greek 


arts; and thus, by a ſtrange revolution of 


human affairs, it ſo happened that Greece 
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once more brought arts into Latium, again 
became barbarous, and Rome and its great 
men (for ſo I think I may call Leo X. and 
his cardinals) once more reſtored learning, 
which from thence ſpread all over Europe 
with a moſt rapid progreſs. - | 


That learning is now again deep in its 
decline all over Europe, cannot be denied, 
if it be true, as I think I have ſhewn, that 
the Greek authors are the moſt, perfe& 
ſtandards, both of juſt thinking and elegant 
writing; for, in many parts of Europe, the 
knowledge of the Greek language is loſt, 
almoſt as much as it was before the taking 
of Conſtantinople. It is indeed the peculiar 
honour of England, that the Greek learning 
is more eſteemed, and better preſerved there 
than any where elſe. But, even there, 
it is not ſo much cultivated as former- 
ly; nor are the Greek maſters ſo much 
ſtudied and imitated as the models of fine 
writing. And what have we got in the 
place of theſe? Either Latin imitators, ſome 
of which are certainly not good ; and, if 


Artes intulit agreſti Latio, Hos AT.» 
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they were better, every man of genius and 
ſpirit would chuſe to drink at the pure 
fountains rather than at the ftreams, often 
muddy, and always more or leſs diſcolour- 
ed;—or French authors, who have intro- 
duced a kind of Aſiatie eloquence into Eu- 
rope, more unlike the true Attic muſe than 
any thing that ever came from Aſia in an- 
tient times. I have already obſerved, that 
it would be the ruin of other arts, ſhould we 
follow the florid taſte of the French in them, 
and give over ſtudying and copying thoſe 
beautiful monuments- of antient art, ſtill to 
be ſeen in Italy; and the ſame muſt happen 
to the writing art, as ſoon as the Greek mo- 
numents of that kind ceaſe to be ſtudied 
and imitated. 


But, how are Greek learning and fine 
writing to be revived ? No other way that 
I know, but as they were twice revived in 
Rome — by the patronage and protection of 
the great, who have it in their power to make 
Greek learning as faſhionable every where in 
Europe as it was in Britain two hundred 
years ago, when even ladies of the higheſt 
rank both wrote and ſpoke Greek, and Queens 
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were proud of being able to read the great 
authors of that language in the original. For 
no art or ſcience, or even virtue, will flou- 
riſh in a country where it is not faſhionable; 
and it is the example and the praiſe of the 
men of rank in a country that make every 
thing faſhionable. 


From this ſhort hiſtory of learning, it 
appears, that the feeds of arts and ſciences 
are by nature ſown in the human mind, 
and have always grown up, flouriſhed, 
and produced fruit, with proper culture 
and in a favourable ſoil and climate, till 
they were either {wept away by inunda- 
tions of barbarians, or choaked by the cares 
attending the acquiring of money, or, what 
is ſtill more fatal to all arts and ſciences, 
the enjoyment of it in luxury, indolence, 
and diſſipation. "Theſe ſhorten our lives as 
well as conſume our time; ſo that it may be 
truly ſaid of us what Seneca ſays of times 
not unlike ours, parcos annos inter ſludia et 
villa, non @giua porttone, dividimus *. 


Natur. Quztt, lb. >, cap. 25. 
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XIV. 


Concluſion of this part of the wwork.—Two 
kinds of men will deſpiſe it —the avari- 
cious and the luxurious. —Something ſaid 
to the jirſt of theſe, more to the: laſt. — 
Leiſure, which is thought ſo great a ble 
ſing, is the greateſt ſcource of human mi- 
ery, if not well employed. Education 
only can enable men to employ leiſure well. 
— bodily exerciſes formerly employed much 
time — Theſe now laid afide— Arts and 
ſciences now only remain to fill uþ leiſure. 
AI theje only we have any advantages 
over ſavages. —The Romans a ſtriking 
example of the effet of Greek philoſophy 
and arts—Theſe preſerved virtue among 
them in the moſt degenerate times. — An- 
other uſe of antient learning is to improve 
our luxury, and prevent, as far as poſſible, 
the bad effefs of it. The want of it in 
this reſpect among us, and the fatal con- 
ſequences of ſuch want, 


ND here I conclude this part of my 
work, in which I have endeavoured 
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to explain the nature of the ornaments of 
ſpeech, pointed to the fountains from whence 
they are to be drawn, and ſhewn to what 
ſubjeAs they are properly applied. 


There are two kinds of men who, I 
know, will very much deſpiſe my labours 
on this ſubject. Of the firſt kind. are thoſe 
who value nothing but money ; who, if 
they do not believe that nothing exiſts ex- 
cept money, as Mr. Fielding ſays of one of 
that character *, at leaſt, are concerned about 
nothing elſe exiſting. Of the other kind 
are the vain and the luxurious, who do not 
love money for its own ſake, but delire to 
enjoy it according to the faſhionable taſte 
of pleaſure. 


To thoſe of the firſt kind I have nothing 
to ſay, except that I wiſh them much joy of 
the only pleaſure they are capable of reliſh- 
ing. And thus much I will ſay in com- 
mendation of their taſte, that it 1s the 
paſſion, the moſt conſtant in human nature, 
and which, of all others, has the leaſt re- 
ſpite or intermiſſion, For it operates almoſt 
continually, like gravitation, or any other 


» Hiſtory of Tom Jones, 
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power of nature; and, in proportion as 
other paſſions decreaſe, it increaſes, and 
never ends but with the man. Long may 
ſuch buſy mortals live to accumulate wealth, 
of which it is to be hoped, that ſome, who 
come after them, may make a proper uſe; 
and, when they die, they may, in their 
epitaph, inſult philoſophy and learning, in 
the way that Trimalchio does in Petronius, 
© Here lies ſuch a man, who died worth 
© half a million, et philoſophum* nunquam 
audi vit. 


With reſpect to the other kind of men, 
as they have commonly ſome taſte, of 
which the avaricious are intirely void, and, 
if that taſte were well directed, might be- 
come worthy and uſeful men, I will beſtow 
more words upon them, and endeavour to 
point out to them the right road to pleaſure. 


A young man, juſt entering upon life, 
with an opulent fortune and high taſte of 
pleaſure, thinks that he has in his hands 
the means of being perfectly happy, and 
reckons it his peculiar good fortune, that he 
is not obliged to labour and drudge in any 
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buſineſs or profeſſion, but has /ei/ure to be 
happy. Dut he does not conſider that lei- 
ſure, though the wiſh of all men“, is the 
ſ2urce of the greateſt miſery to our ſpecies, 
if not rightly employed ; nor do I know 
any vice or folly that is not to be derived 
from it, Even the brute animals, when 
tamed and domeſticated, and ſupplied with 
the neceſfarics of lite by the labour of others, 
are made, in ſome degree, unhappy by leiſure. 
Thus a dog, when he has been long idle, 
is manifeſtly uneaſy, and at a loſs what to 
do with himſelf; and accordingly, when 
he 1s called forth to his employment, we 
ſee with what joy and triumph he accepts 
of the invitation. But the dog is happy 
in this reſpec, that he has not invented 
any means of filling up his leiſure that is 
deſtructive to him; ſo that he only ſuffers 
the pains of what the French call cunui. 
But man has employed his ſuperior fagacity 
in deviling ſo many ways of conjuring this 
foul fiend (to uſe an expreſſion of Shake- 


* Otium Divos rogat in patent: - 
Prenſus Ægæo 
Otium bello furioſa Thrace, 
Qiiura Medi pharetra decori. 
HozaT. Ode 16. lib. 2, 
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ſpeare), moſt of them ruinous both to body 
and mind, that unleſs he can torm a taſte 
for ſomethiag better than the common 
amuſements, he mult of neceſſity be an un- 


happy man, 


This is the caſe of every man who has 
leiſure which he does not know how to em- 
ploy properly. But it is much more the caſe 
of thoſe who have wealth as well as leiſure. 
For wealth is an incitement to every vice 
and folly, by readily furniſhing the means 
of gratifying them. And ſuch a man, if 
he has not formed a right taſte of pleaſure, 
cannot avoid being vicious and fooliſh, and 
by conſequence miſerable, in a very high 
degree. 


And how is this right taſte of pleaſure to 
be formed ? Only by a proper education, by 
which we are early accuſtomed to what is 
right and good, fair and handſome ; the con- 
ſequence of which is, that we delight in thoſe 
things as much as others do in the contrary, 
and purſue them from habit, as well as 
from judgment and deliberate choice, It is 
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therefore true what Ariſtotle has obſerved , 
that the chief advantage of a good educa- 
tion is to teach us how to employ our lei- 
ſure. This obſervation will apply to men 
of every buſineſs or profeſſion, if they have 
any leiſure at all; but much more to men 
whoſe whole life is leiſure. And indeed 
the greateſt good fortune, that can befal a 
man who has not education, is to have no 
leiſure at all, but to be conſtantly employed, 
eſpecially in bodily labour, for which by far 
the greater part of mankind are only fit, 
So that men, not properly educated, are by 
nature deſtined to be flaves and drudges, or 
elſe to be miſerable F. 


There was one way, by which the men 
of rank and opulence, of this as well as 
other countries of Europe, did formerly fill 
up their leifure, but which is now almoſt 
intirely out of faſhion; I mean exerciſes. 
And indeed a man, who would keep his 
body in high athletic order, will not have 


* Ariftotle's Politic. lib. 7, cap. 15. and lib. 8. cap. 3. 


+ As ſome men are by nature incapable of a li- 
beral education, they are thoſe, who, as Ariſtotle has told 


us, are by nature flaves, Ibid, lib. 1. cap. 5, 
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much time to ſpare. How much thoſe ex- 
erciſes were practiſed in antient times, and 
how neceſſary a part they made of the edu- 
cation of the citizens of every free ſtate, 
eſpecially of the gentlemen, or men of diſ- 
tinction, is well known to every ſcholar, 
Among the antients, there was one 
people, who were eminent for nothing but 
athletic exerciſes, and the ſtrength of body 
thereby acquired ; and who, by that excel- 
lency alone, under the conduct of a man 


who by accident had the benefit of a philo- 


ſophical education, attained to great power 
and eminence. The learned reader will 
know that I mean the Thebans, who, under 
the conduct of Epaminondas, became the 
leaders of Greece“. This ſhews us, that 


* Plutarch, in the life of Pelopidas, informs us, 
that, while the Spartans were in poſſeſſion of the Citadel 
of Thebes, and they and the Thebans exerciſed together 
in the ſame Palæſtras, the Thebans, by the advice of Epa- 
minondas, wreſtled with the Spartans ; and, finding them- 
ſelves ſuperior in that exerciſe, Epaminondas from thence 
excited them to aſſert their liberty, and ſhake off the 
Spartan yoke. This produced the recovery of their Citadel 
out of the hands of the Spartans, and the famous bat- 
tles of Leuctra and Maniinza ; in which, from the ac- 
count given by hiſtorians, and particularly by Dio- 
dorus Siculus, it is evident, that the Thebans con- 
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though the endowments of the mind cer- 
tainly hold the firſt rank, yet the faculties 
of the body ought not to be neglected; and 
they ſhould be ſo much more generally 


quered, not ſo much by the conduct of Epaminon- 
das, or their valour and military diſcipline, as by their 
ſuperiority in wreſtling and ſtrength of body: for in 
that way muſt neceſſarily be decided all battles in which 
men fight in cloſe order, and hand to hand ; where all 
long weapons, ſuch as ſpears, muit ſoon be broken, or 
rendered uſeleſs, which actually happened, as Diodorus 
informs us, at the battle of Mantinza. Thus it appears, 
that ſuperiority in bodily ſtrength, and gymnaſtic exerciſes, 
produced that great revolution in the affairs of Greece, by 
which the Lacedemonians, who had been ſo long leaders 
of Greece, and, after the conqueſt of Athens, thought 
themſelves invincible, were ſtript of all their power and 
glory, and ſo humbled, that they could never afterwards 
lift their head. 


For the reſt, the Thebans were rude, brutiſh people, 
without education or learning of any kind; the conſe- 
quence of which was, that, after having obtained the 
dominion of Greece, by the means I have mentioned, 
they ſoon loſt it, almoſt as ſoon as they loſt their philoſo- 
phical leader Epaminondas, and, not long after that, 
their city and their liberty, by the folly and brutality of 
their then leaders, This is the judgment of Ephorus the 
hiſtorian, as quoted by Strabo, Lib. ix. p. 401. upon 
which Strabo's own reflection is worth obſerving : © That 
the Romans, by laying aſide their antient rudeneſs and 
ignorance, and acquiring arts and ſciences, were enabled 
* 10 conquer the world.“ 
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cultivated, that for one man who is by na- 
ture fitted to excel in the qualities of the 
mind, there are at leaſt a hundred that 
might become eminent in bodily exerciſes, 
But if the exerciſes were neither of uſe nor 
ornament, they are neceſſary for the volup- 
tuous and luxurious, both in order to give 
them a true reliſh for their pleaſures, 
and to prevent, as much as poſſible, the 
bad effects of them. By exerciſes, I 
mean not what is commonly called 
exerciſe, but which really does not deſerve 
the name, at leaſt it does not anſwer the 
definition of it given by Galen the Greek 
phyſician, viz. motion that alters the 
breath ; but I mean ſtrong athletic exer- 
ciſes, ſuch as are abſolutely. neceſſary for 
working off the effects of the full table and 
luxurious banquet ; for luxury, joined with 


indolence, is certain ruin both to body and 
mind. 


Athletic exerciſes, however, at leaſt ſuch 
as are,proper to give any great degree of 
ſtrength or agility to the body, are almoſt in- 
tirely diſuſed ; ſo that a human body in 
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good order * (to ſpeak in the jockey ſtyle) 
is hardly to be found. 


There remain then only arts and ſciences 
to fill up the time of the rich and idle; and 
theſe, if they were properly cultivated, 
would make ſuch men leſs luxurious, and, 
by conſequence, the ſevere exerciſes leſs ne- 
ceſſary for them. But, if theſe are alſo ne- 
glected, and if the great men of a country, 
who, by their birth and rank, are deſtined 
to fill the firſt offices in it, apply them- 
ſelves to no buſineſs or profeſſion, nor to 
arts, ſciences, or exerciſes, it is evident 
that the country muſt be undone, and that 


The antients diſtinguiſhed betwixt din, or 
health, and ivsfiz, or good order; the laſt of which 
was only the effect of gymnaſtic exerciſes; and there 
was a maſter of ſuch exerciſes among them, called the 
m2iJrgeB3n;, Who may be ſaid to have been a man-groom, 
for he underſtood the art of forming the athletic habit in 
men, as well as our grooms do the putting horſes in order. 
And, if a man among them was not put into this kind 
of training, it was eaſily diſcovered from his look, and the 
appearance of his body. This explains what Socrates, in 
Xenophon's memorabilia, ſays to one of his followers, 
who neglected the exerciſes of the Palæſtra: , ihr 
ie To owns i. e. How like that of a vulgar, untaught 
man is the habit of your body!” 
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they themſelves muſt lead a miſerable and 
contemptible life, 


Such men would be much affronted, if 
they were compared with ſavages, whom 
they will hardly allow to be of the ſame 
| ſpecies with themſelves; and yet it is a certain 
fact, that it is only by means of our arts and 
ſciences that we have any advantages over 
ſavages. For they have more ſagacity and 
better parts than we have, and likewiſe 
much greater ſtrength of mind, by which 
they perſevere in all their undertakings 
with wonderful conſtancy and firmneſs, and 
can endure pain, -and death itſelf, with a 
patience and fortitude that is almoſt incre- 
dible. Beſides, a ſavage can-hunt and fiſh, 
make the inſtruments for theſe purpoſes, 
and provide himſelf with all the neceſſaries 
of life. He can likewiſe ſerve his country, 
either in council or fight, But I do not 
know that there is upon the face of the 
earth a more. uſeleſs, more contemptible, 
and more miſerable animal than a wealthy, 
luxurious man, without buſineſs or pro- 
feſſion, arts, ſciences, or exerciſes. 
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If examples were wanting to ſhew the 
neceſſity of arts and ſciences in a wealthy 
and luxurious nation, that of the Romans 
would alone be ſufficient. The wealth of 
that people, about the end of the common- 
wealth and the beginning of the empire, 
was prodigious, and almoſt exceeding be- 
lief. For the wealth of the whole world 
then known was centered in Rome, collect- 
ed from countries very much more opulent 
as well as more populous, than they are now, 
The eſtates of ſome individuals in Britain, 
great as they may ſeem to us, are but mean 
and contemptible, compared with the eſtates ; 
of the rich citizens of Rome, I doubt whe- 
ther there has hitherto been among us any 
eſtate of Nabob, Commiſſary, Stockjobber, or 
Gameſter, that has exceeded half a million. 
But, among the Romans, eſtates of ſeveral 
millions were not uncommon . And 
though the crime of ſuicide in Britain be 
frequent enough, yet I have heard of no 
Britiſh man that has put himſelf to death, 


* See Dr. Arbuthnot's account of the wealth of che 
Romans, in his treatiſe upon antient coins, &c, 
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as Apicius did, becauſe his fortune was re- 
duced to Z 80,000 ſterling*. And their 
luxury and magnificence was in proportion 
to their wealth. The expence ſometimes 
of a ſingle ſupper, among them, would be 
equal to what we ſhould reckon a compe- 
tent fortune even in theſe days T. In this 
country, our richeſt men are contented with 
a houfe in town and a country-ſeat; and in- 
deed it is with difficulty that their fortunes 
can ſupport the expgpce of both. But the 
Roman grandees, beſides their palaces in 
town, had magnificent villas in different 
parts of Italy. Cicero, who was far from 
being rich or expenſive, had no leſs than 
eighteen of ,themf. And, as if the land 
was not ſufficient for their buildings, they 
often encroached upon the ſea, which they 
covered with their villas, ſometimes to a 


Seneca, Conſolatio ad Helviam, cap. 10. 


+ Seneca 'ſpeaks of ſingle ſuppers that conſumed 
the whole eſtate of a knight: © Quid eſt cœna ſump- 


© tuoſa flagitioſius, et equeſtrum cenſum conſumente ?” 
Seneca, Epiſt. 95. 


t Middleton's Life of Cicero, vol. 2, p. 508. 
Vol. III. H h 
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conſiderable diſtance from the ſhore *. 
Their houſes, both in town and country, 
were filled with ſlaves, who were ſometimes 
ſo numerous, and of fo many different 


countries, that they were divided into na- 
tions. il: 


What was it that preſerved any virtue or 
manhood among a people ſo rich and ſo 
luxurious? The bad effects of wealth in 
Britain, ſmall in compariſon of theirs, upon 
the morals of the people, have been moſt 
ſenſibly felt and regretted. But, among the 
Romans, even in the times we ſpeak of, 
there are many ſhining examples to be 
found of the greateſt virtues, the moſt emi- 
nent abilities, fortitude and ſtrength both 
of body and mind. To what is this to be 
aſcribed ? What antidote had they againſt 


* ContraQa piſces æquora ſentiunt, 
ſactis in altum molibus; huc frequens 
Czmenta demittit Redemptor 
Cum famulis, dominuſque terrz 
Faſtidioſus. Hon. Ode i. lib. 3. 
Cæ mentis licet occupes 


Tyrrhenum omne tuis et mare Apulicum. 
Ibid. Ode xxiv. lib. 3. 
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that moſt deadly poiſon of the human race, 
more fatal -in its conſequences than war, 
famine, peſtilence, or any other calamity 
that ever befel the kind, I mean luxury ? 
No other that I can diſcover, except the 
Greek philoſophy * and Greek arts. Theſe 
were unneceſſary while they continued 
poor, and preſerved the antient ſeverity of 
their manners, but became abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary when they grew rich, and the pub- 
lic diſcipline of the ſtate was relaxed, as 
well as the private manners of the citizens 
corrupted. Philoſophy, which among them 
was, The knowledge of all things human 
and divine, that is, of the whole of nature 
and the ſyſtem of the univerſe, preſented fo 
grand a ſpectacle, as raiſed thoſe among 
them, who had any natural elevation of 
mind, much above all human pomp and 
grandeur, and made them deſpiſe all the 


* The reaſon which Cicero gives for inſtructing 
his countrymen in the Greek philoſophy is, * That 
© he knew no way ſo effectual of doing good as by 
inſtructing the minds and reforming the morals of 
© the youth, which, in the licence of thoſe times, wanted 
every help to reiirain and correct them ;? De divina- 
tione, ii. 2. De finib. i. 3. 


HA 2 
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gratifications of luxury and vanity which 
their fortune afforded, The Greek arts, 
and particularly the rhetorical, the gram» 
matical, and critical arts, by which they 
formed a good ſtyle, both of ſpeaking and 
writing, were ſtudied by all the nobility of 
Rome. And, as they were abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary to enable a man to make a figure, 
and ſupport his rank in the ſtate , they 


* The author of the dialogue De Cauſis corruptæ 
eloquentie, ſpeaking of the incitements to the ſtudy of elo, 
quence in the later times of the common-wealth, expreſſes 
himſelf in this manner: 1 | 


* Quanto quiſque plus dicendo poterat, tanto fa- 
cilius honores aſſequebatur; tanto magis in ipſis 
* honoribus collegas ſuos anteibat, tanto plus apud 
« principes gratiæ, plus auctoritatis apud patres, 
«* plus notitiæ ac nominis apud plebem parabat. Hi 
« clientelis etiam exterarum nationum redundabant ; 
hos ituri in provincias magiſtratus reverebantur, hos 
reverſi colebant, hos et præturæ et conſulatus 
vocare ultro videbantur; hi ne privati quidem 
fine poteſtate erant, cum et populum et ſenatum 
conſilio et auctoritate regerent ; quin immo fibi ipſi 
perſuaſerant neminem ſine eloquentia aut aſſequi 
poſſe in civitate aut tueri conſpicuum et eminentem 
locum.“ 


6? 20 2-6 


And, a little afterwards, 
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were ſo much ſtudied and practiſed, that 
they alone were ſufficient to employ their 
whole lives. And, even with reſpect to 
philoſophy, there was hardly a man of any 
note or eminence in Rome that was not 
addicted to one ſe& or another; and the 
philoſophy profeſſed by the great men of 
thoſe days is a part of their hiſtory as well | 
known as any other“. | 


© Ita ad ſumma eloquentiz præmia, magna etiam 
« neceſlitas accedebat, et commoda, Diſertum haberi 
* pulchrum et glorioſum ; ſed contra mutum et elinguem | 
* yideri, deforme habebatur. Ergo non minus rubore 
+ quam przmiis ſtimulabantur; ne clientulorum loco 
« potius quam patronorum, numerarentur; ne traditæ 
a majoribus neceſſitudines ad alios tranfirent ; ne 
© tanquam inertes et non ſuffecturi honoribus, aut non 
* impetraxent, aut impetratos male tuerentur; Cap. 
36. 37. 

* The old man Chremes, in the beginning of the 


Andrian of Terence, ſpeaking of the paſſions of youth at 
that time, ſays, 


Quod plerique omnes faciunt adoleſcentuli, 

Ut animum ad aliquod ſtudium adjungant, aut 
eq uos 

Alere, aut canes ad yenandum, aut ad philoſophes. 

Andrian, v. 28, | 

Thus it appears that, among the youth of that age, | 

a paſſion for philoſophy was as common as for hounds and 

horſes, 
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The firſt hero the Romans formed upon 
the Greek model was Scipio Africanus the 
younger, and the laſt man of any note, pro- 
duced by the manners and diſcipline of the 
ſtate was C. Marius. After his time, there 
was no man eminent either as a general or 
a ſtateſman, during the period I ſpeak of, 
that was not a ſcholar, 


Thus it appears, from fact and experience 
as well as theory, that the cultivation of 
arts and ſciences is abſolutely neceſſary in a 


wealthy and luxurious nation. But what arts 


and ſciences? Is it the ſtudy of botany, ſo 
much in faſhion at preſent? Is it the knowledge 
of ſhells and inſets? Is it facts of natural 
hiftory? or is it the ſcience of quantity, the 
knowledge of the propertics of lines, figures, 
and numbers? Of this ſcience I have a 
high eſteem. I know it is very uſeful in 
the arts of life, and in explaining many 
things in nature; but I have always held it 
to be no more than the handmaid of philo- 
ſophy ; nor do I know that it has ever 
formed a hero or a patriot, a man eminent 
in the field or in the ſenate. There only 
remains then that learning which preſerved 
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virtue ſo long among the Romans, and 
threw a ſplendor upon the later times of 
that nation, ſuch as never illuminated the 
degenerate days of any other. 


There is one other uſe of antient learn- 
ing, and which perhaps to ſome will re- 
commend it more than any thing I have 
hitherto ſaid in praiſe of it; and it is this, 
that it beſt teaches the arts of luxury; by 
which I mean not only the elegance and 
magnificence with which they adorned lux- 
ury, and raiſed it above mere ſenſuality, 
but chiefly thoſe arts they employed to pre- 
vent, as far as was poſſible, the bad effects 
of it both upon body and mind. For, be- 
ſides their athletic exerciſes, which, at the 
ſame time that they whetted the appetite 
for ſuch enjoyments, gave ſtrength and vi- 
gour to the body, they uſed bathing, anoint- 
ing, rubbing, and other arts to preſerve 
their health; ſo that, though the luxury of 
the Romans, at the time I ſpeak of, was 
very much greater than ours, yet I aver the 
fact to be, that there were not among them 
near ſo many diſeaſed and deformed by 
luxury, and rendered incapable of all buſi- 
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neſs, as among us. This we are well aſſured 
of, not only from the public hiſtories of 
thoſe times, but from the private memoirs 
of them, preſerved in that voluminous, and 
at the ſame time moſt valuable epiſtolary 
correſpondence of Cicero, which has come 
down to us; and alſo from the anecdotes 
which Suetonius has related of the lives of 
the firſt emperors, ſome of whom were the 
greateſt monſters of luxury and intempe- 
rance of every kind that we read of in hiſtory. 
In ſhort, our luxury, as it is managed, is 
little better than the ſenſuality of barbarians; 
nor does it differ much from the intempe- 
rance of favages in ſpirituous liquors, ex- 
cept in this, that, though that exceſs be of 
all others the moſt deſtructive both to 
mind and body, yet, by means of the ſim- 
plicity of the reſt of their diet, the air and 
exerciſe which they take, and certain antient 
arts that they uſe, ſuch as hathingand anoint- 
ing, it does not hurt them near ſo muck 
as our luxury, which we think ſo much more 
refined : And there is one thing which I 
would have our men who pretend to taſte 
and elegance conſider, and that is the de- 
formity which our conſtant intemperance 
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in eating and drinking produces, and which 
is not to be found among the barbarous na- 
tions. For men that would be thought to 
have a taſte for beauty, ſhould ſtudy it 
in their perſons, at leaſt as much as in 
their dreſs, and the ornaments of their 
houſes and gardens. And there is another 
thing which, I think, deſerves moſt ſerious 
conſideration, and that is the great increaſe of 
the crime of ſuicide among us of late. This, 
Ithink, may bein a great meaſure ſtated to the 
account of our barbarous unlcarned luxury, by 
which the body is at laſt ſo oppreſſed and 
overlaid, and the ſpirits ſo affected, that life 
becomesan intolerable burden. The Romans, 
it is true, practiſed this kind of death much, 
but it was only to avoid the ſtroke of the exe- 
cutioner; or it was from a better motive, 
—to ſave their eſtates for the behoof of 
their families, which would have been con- 
ſiſcated, if they had waited till ſentence was 
pronounced againſt them; by which means 
many an eſtate and family were preſerved, 
under ſuch emperors as Tiberius and Nero. 
And no doubt they ſometimes choſe to go 
out of life, when they were preſſed by any 
Vox. III. I i 
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calamity, public or private, which they 
thought inſupportable. But I cannot at 
preſent recollect one inſtance of any Roman 
who, from a t@diunm vite, low ſpirits, weak 
nerves, or whatever other name we chuſe to 
give to the effects of intemperance, and the 
indulgence of pleaſure without any modera- 
tion, art, or q:conomy, deſtroyed himſelf. 


» 


Thus I have endeavoured to recommend 
antient learning, not only as it directs us ta 
the nobleſt purſuits in human life, but from 
its meaneſt uſe, the improvement of our lux 
ury, and the making us, if not men of vir- 
tue, at leaſt men of learned luxury. And 
upon the whole, I think, I may claim ſome 
merit with the public, by this attempt 
to reſtore, or preſerve where it is not 
yet loſt, antient learning, as a thing not 
only of elegance and ornament, but, ir 
the preſent ſtate of this Enation, of the greateſt 
public utility. 3 
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